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THE RECENTLY DISCOVERED LUWIAN 
HIEROGLYPHIC INSCRIPTION FROM TELL AHMAR’ 


FRED C. WOUDHUIZEN 


Abstract 

A fairly well-preserved Luwian hieroglyphic inscription recently discovered near Tell Ahmar, 
along the eastern bank of the Euphrates in present-day Syria, commemorates a military 
campaign by king Hamiatas of Masuwari, presumably into the region of the Balikh valley 
sometime during the late 10th or early 9th century BC. As the text further reveals, out of 
gratitude Hamiatas established a cult for his chief protective deity, Tarhunt of the Army, 
the regulations of which are specified in detail. The treatment of this text is followed by an 
appendix with an overview of the external evidence on the reading of the Luwian hiero- 


glyphic signs *376 and *377. 


In 1999, a stele with an image of the storm god on the front side and a Luwian 
hieroglyphic inscription on the lateral and back sides was found in the Euphrates 
near the modern village of Qubbah, located a little south of the archaeological site 
of Tell Ahmar at the eastern side of the river. The Luwian hieroglyphic inscription 
of this stele, which is now on display in the Aleppo National Museum (inv. no. 
M 11611), runs in boustrophedon from the upper right side to the lower right side 
and covers eight lines in sum. On the basis of the contents, it can be deduced that 
the stele was erected by king Hamiatas of the land of Masuwari (= Late Bronze 
Age Mazuwati), the ancient name of the region between the Euphrates and Balikh 
rivers of which Tell Ahmar, itself known as ancient Til Barsip, formed the centre. 
This king was also responsible for setting up other monuments in Luwian hiero- 
glyphic, namely the inscriptions known as Tell Ahmar 2, 4 and 5, and Borowski 3, 
and he is further mentioned in an inscription by one of his successors, Ariahinas’ 
son, referred to as Tell Ahmar 1, and an inscription by his colleague (‘brother’ in 
its political sense) from Aleppo, Arpas, catalogued as Aleppo 2. For both stylistic as 
well as historical considerations all these inscriptions have to be assigned to the 
period before the reign of the Aramaean Ahuni, who is recorded in Assyrian sources 


* My thanks are due to my friend and colleague Jan de Boer, who was so kind as to draw my 
attention to the publication of this Luwian hieroglyphic text in Bunnens 2006 during our stay in 
Leuven for the celebration of Roald Docter’s marriage with Liesbet Vermassen in the summer of 
2007. 
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as a contemporary of the Assyrian great king Assurnasirpal II (883-859 BC), and 
in whose time Til-Barsip was called Bit-Adini, and the subsequent incorporation 
(in the year 856 BC) of the region into the Assyrian empire under Shalmaneser III 
and the renaming of Bit-Adini into Kar-Shalmaneser: so into the late 10th and first 
quarter of the 9th century BC.' Note, however, that there need not be postulated 
an ethnically laden shift from Luwian to Aramaean rulers with the rise to power of 
Ahuni, as some of the names of the preceding dynasty, like that of Hamiatas him- 
self and of one of his predecessors, Hapatilas, may well be Luwian reflections of 
Semitic Ammi-Ad(d)a “Hadad is my paternal uncle’ and ‘Abd-Ila ‘servant of El’, 
respectively.’ 

Of the entire group of inscriptions referred to in the above, the present stele, 
baptised Tell Ahmar 6 by its editors, G. Bunnens and J.D. Hawkins, turns out to 
be the one most well preserved, its reading being only hampered by a fissure caused 
by the fact that the stele has been found broken in the middle, which affects line 6, 
and some heavily worn spots on the corners on the transition from the lateral sides 
to the back. Accordingly, it is most informative about the reign of the Masuwarean 
king Hamiatas, and the event which induced him to set up a monument for Tar- 
hunt of the Army and make further provisions for the latter’s cult. This event, as 
stipulated in phrases 24-26, appears to be a memorable campaign of Hamiatas, 
supported, apart from the army, by a personal following of 500 charioteers, the 
5 advisers from his cabinet, and an unspecified number of militant followers of 
the god in question, to a riverine region most plausibly to be identified as situated 
along the Balikh in the east. (Note that a Luwian hieroglyphic inscription of an 
8th-century BC Masuwarean country-lord whose name ended in -tas has been 
found at Arslantas, 35 km to the north-east of Tell Ahmar, proving that its sphere 
of influence even at that late time reached into this direction.) If this identifica- 
tion applies, also the reference to the country of ‘Ana(t) in the final phrase 34, of 
which the centre was located to the south on an island in the Euphrates (= mod- 
ern ‘Ana), need not be dismissed as an imaginary realm of the dead? but comes 
into serious consideration as a realistic target for campaigning by Masuwarean 
kings and in this manner legitimises their royal power because its sphere of influ- 
ence is reported to have the reached to the Khabur valley, just on the other side 
of the Balikh river!* 


! Hawkins 2000, 224. 

? Cf. Bunnens 2006, 86-87. 

5 Thus Bunnens 2006, 95-96. 
4 RLAss s.v. Anat. 
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In the following discussion of Tell Ahmar 6, then, I shall take the drawing, 


interpretation, and commentary by Hawkins, as published by Bunnens, as a con- 


venient starting point.” 


Tell Ahmar 6 


1. 


AMU -wa -mi ' ba-mi-à-ta sa 
TARWANA-ná-sd ma-su-wa-r-7 
HANTAWAT-tI-a-sa “4 TARHUNT-sá 
mí-tí-a-sa 


wa -mu-à d+tì-d-na 

infers d *282- e y-wa-ar 
TISCUSIITARHUNT- gg SINIT gg] 
MSM WASU "I ARMA-Sa d-ta -na 
"Vota -r--ma-a-sa *“TIWATA-SA 
MASINARURUNT=s4 bd +r-hu-ha-sa 
mas 72 28 VV hi-pu-tà-sa 
KULANA-lÁ-na-sá -ha 
mM 5) -yys-ka-sA MUWATALI-SA 
MASMSARU+mi-SA TIPASA-tI-SA 
TASHUWAR-HWA *r-ti-sa -ha 

MASANA g PA té MASANA-"BO pj- 

a+td ta -nà-mi-i MASANA-nd-i 
d+s(i)-1-td 


wa -mu-à d-ma-i td-ti-d-P 
sa-la-ha-î 


. d-wa ku-ma-na mi-a-sa-à tá-ti-sa 


ha-tár-a-sa sa-tá-à 


mu -pa-wa-à mi-a-1-à td-ti-i tí-ná-1-à 
MSM KISATAMIRI-sà-ta -ma-sá-i 

MSM KISATAMIRI-sd-ta -ma-ti 

ar+ha PARNA(+R)-nu-sà-ha 


[mu -pa]-wa APAMIa-pa-ma-sd-i 
ar+ha PARNA(+R)-nü-sa-ha 


^ Bunnens 2006, 11-31; 147, fig. 22. 


© The actual epigraphical order of the root is #-#4-, but this clearly constitutes an anticipatory 


writing error. 


‘I (am) Hamiatas, the 
lawgiver, the Masuwarean 


king, the servant of 
Tarhunt.’ 


‘As a senior by lineage 
Tarhunt of heaven, Ea, the 
grain goddess, the moon- 
god, being worshipped for 
(his) wit, the sun god, the 
stag god, Karhuhas, 
Kubaba, and Hebat of the 
army, strong Sauska, 
Sarruma, the sky and the 
earth, the ancient (and) 
ancestral gods, among all 
the gods, loved me.’ 


"Io me they gave my 
paternal sceptre.’ 


‘And when my father 
was (still) alive,’ 


‘I time and again destroyed 
my farther's enemies, those 
of the east in the east,’ 


'and those of the west I 
destroyed time and again 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 
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mi-d-ti-à dominus-na-nd-d-ti 
kd-sa-ta -na-ti 
4 


. PARA -pa-wa -mu i-a-sa 


KULANA-lÁ-na-sá-sa 
I!" TARHUNT-sa hu-ha-sa-ta -sá 


. HWA-d -pa-wa mi-a-sa-à td-ti-sa 


ar+ha wa-la-tá 


. [r-a-i]! -pa-wa -mu MASANA-nd-i 


"su-hi-tà d+s(t)-i-ta,, 


a-wa mi-d-1-4 tá-ti-à-1 d+ti-ma-i-a 
nd -à KATA-ta, na+s(i)-tà 


SARA+r-4 -ha-wa na?-nd-tà 


MASANA-nd-1 -pa-wa 
HARWAN-wa-na "Vta+r-wa-a-ha 


x 


wa -ma-i -ta à "su-i “ha-zi'-wa-sa 


TA-wa-ha 


HARMAHI-ti -pa-wa "mpg 
vas 


ta+r-na wá-li-à-nu-wa-ha 
HARMAHIha+r-ma-hi-na 


*187 wa-sa -pa-wa -ta, 1-ta „ti-a 
TVA. y-j fgg 


ARHA-hi-i -pa-wa i-la-na TUWA-ha 


1-à-sa -pa-wa -mu 
KULANA-lÁ-na-sá-a-sa 
MASAMA TT ARHUNT-sa d+s(1)-1-ta 


with the support of my lord: 


‘This Tarhunt of the Army: 
Please keep on running 
before me! 


‘But when my father died,’ 


'these gods loved me 
dearly,’ 


‘and they did not look down 
on my father’s name,’ 


‘but they ...ed (it) up.’ 


‘I have prepared the way 
for the gods,’ 


‘and I have established for 
them a rich cult,’ 


‘and for the head (of the 
cult and his) deputy I have 
exalted the person (and) 
function.’ 


‘But the star(ring deity 
among them) I really 
worshipped for the first 


time.’ 


‘And I placed the frontiers 
favourably,’ 


‘and this Tarhunt of the 
Army loved me,’ 


7 The actual epigraphical order appears to be 7-4-;; but this can only be a writing error for 7-4-1. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 
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wa -ma -sa-à na+s(i)-hi-a-tà 
mwan y-sq-la-hi-tä 
wa+r-li-tà -ha 


wa -ma -sa-à PÄRA-na 
hu-ha-sà-ta -sá 


à-wa ARHA-hi-i "®la-ta+r-ha 


ti-na-i -pa-wa -mi-à ar+ha 
PARNA(+R)pd+r-nü-wa-ha 


wa -mu-à MASANA-na-mi-a-sa 
3 B 
d-sa Ita, 


KULANA-lÁ-na-sá-a -wa 
MASNATARHUNT-NA 
ASA(NU)a-sà-nü-wa 


à-wa HWA-a-à-ti USAu-sá-a 
man SH pa-[li-hu] TIWA -a-ha 
MAMATA RHUNT-sA-ti 

“ha-sa-ta -na-ti-a 500 ta -na-ti 
927-Ja-la-ti-a TUPA<LA> 
HÜ«HURPALI» 5 d-ma-ti 

*187 HWA ta -na-ti-a -ha-wa 
KULANA-ld-na-ti-a 


ar+ha -pa-wa HWA-a ti-wa-a-ha 


à-wa i-à-na KULANA-ld-na-sd-na 
MASIMTARHUNT-na pa-ti-a USAu-sá-a 
ASA(NU)a-sä-nu-wa-ha 


à-wa HWA-d ara+TURPI-na-ta -ti-a 


Currus 


wa+r-za!-nd-a-sa ""$a-1-a 


1-à-ti -pa-wa KULANA-ld-na-sa-na 
MASANAT A RETUNT-ti-a 9 UWA-T 
pi-pi-sa-wa 


‘and he inspired, directed, 
and took possession of me,’ 


'and he: Please keep on 
running before me!’ 


‘And I extended the 


frontiers,’ 


‘and I destroyed the 


enemies for me.’ 


‘And the diviner said 


to me: 


‘Establish Tarhunt of the 
Army" 


‘In the year in which I 
went to the River Balikh 
thanks to the support of 
Tarhunt with 500 followers, 
(i.c.) charioteers, with my 
(cabinet of) 5 advisers, and 
with what(ever number of) 
followers (of) the star(ring 
deity as well as) with the 
army, 


‘when I went in this 
manner, 


‘in that year I established 
this Tarhunt of the Army.’ 


"When the (cermonial) cart 
will drive for (the provision 
of) the altar,’ 


'to this Tarhunt of the Army 
I will each time give 9 
oxen.' 
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29. ' ba-mi-a-à-ta -sa -pa-wa -ta, ‘Who(ever) may erase 
d+ti-ma-i HWA-a-sa ar ha Hamiatas’ name,’ 
WALA A RA- la- a 

30. nd -à-pa-wa ' ha-mi-à-ta -sa-na 'or who will desire evil for 
*300-*488-sa-ta -nd-a HWA-a-sa Hamiatas’ posterity,’ 
ATUWATI-Wa-1-à APA-nà à-td 
vas-animal T+r- ti- ti^ a 

31. pa-ti -pa-wa-à i-sa ‘let for him this Tarhunt of 
KULANA-ld-na-sd-a-sa the Army be made into a 
MASAMA TARHUNT=SA lion,’ 
animal AL WA-wa-sa a-i-ñ-ru 

32. à-wa pa-sá-na-à (and) let he swallow that 
HARMAHIha+r-ma-hi-na person’s head, wife, and 
WANATI-ti-a-na "f"®na-na child!’ 

ATA N 

KATA-ta , ""pa-sä-tu 

33. wa -tú -ta -à TASHUWAR-tÍ-Wa-i ‘For him (this) place will 
na -sd KATA+s(i) u-sa-la-li-ti not bring forth blessings,’ 

34. d-na'""a-ta , -pa-wa na-sa-à-pa ‘nor will he go to the land 
TIWA -a-ti i-à-na ***TARHUNT-n4 ‘Anat (in order) to time and 
" ha-mi-à-ta -sd-a-na again found his royal power 
wa+r-WARPA-na (on) this Tarhunt of 

Hamiatas.' 
Comments 
Phrase 2 


The reading of 4«2-4-na, of which the sign in third position is taken by Hawkins 
as that in second position, is assured by the fact that the combination of the man's 
head *19 4 and the branch *172 # in effect forms a ligature — a practice of respect- 
able anciennity if we realise that, as duly observed by H. Bossert,® it can already be 
found in the related Cretan hieroglyphic during the Middle and Late Bronze Age 
(cf the clay label from Malia, H 14 or CHIC no. 109, reproduced in Best and 
Woudhuizen 1989, 102, fig 5, which reads (a) 4«£ wa-ti, ‘in the town’, (b) za.- 
ru<-nú> '(of) Atlunu’, with #2 ‘in’ as a dialectal variant of Luwian hieroglyphic 


* Bossert 1932, 9, Abb. 2. 
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a"ta). Now, the form dtidna renders the A(m/f) singular in -na of the root dtid-, 
and therefore is lined with the enclitic pronoun -muà ‘me’. In short: it tells us 
something about the dedicator, Hamiatas. Next, it is qualified by the kinship term 
infassng-*282-wa-à+r, which renders the ablative singular in +r. From the given con- 
text, it may safely be deduced that Hamiatas stresses that the gods loved him 
because he is the eldest son or senior member among his relatives and therefore the 
legitimate successor of his father, from which it follows that the root dtid- means 
'eldest, senior. This latter deduction, finally, can be substantiated by its etymo- 
logical relationship to Etruscan ati ‘older, senior” which in Rix 1991: Vt 7.2 from 
Volaterrae (c) ati nacna ‘older brother’ (d) apa nacna ‘younger brother’ contrasts 
with apa ‘younger.’ 

Note that in the sequence 2-4 ta -nà-mi-i MASANA-nd-i ‘among all the gods’, the 
second sign of the word in the middle clearly reads *411 nà and not *415 sa, as 
Hawkins wants to have it. 


Phrase 3 

The object of this phrase, *382-la-ha-i (N-A(n) singular in -;), corresponds to 
sàlaha- ‘sceptre’.'° As the formally related sign *380 renders the value sa, in the 
Topada text," it may reasonably be argued that *382 renders the same syllabic 
value here. 


Phrase 5 

Hawkins has plausibly suggested to identify the root tind- as a word for ‘enemy’, 
also present in Karkamis A23, phrases 4-5. From an entirely different angle of inci- 
dence, I have identified the word ta,-wa-nd- from the Yalburt and Südburg texts as 
expressing precisely the same meaning." If we realise, then, that *416 ta, is in fact 
identical with one of the variants of *319 #, it may reasonably be argued that #4 - 
wa-ná- in reality reads #/-wa-nd- and accordingly presents us with an older form of 
tind- ‘enemy’, characterised by retention of the middle -w4-. Note furthermore that 


? Woudhuizen 2008, 263, n. 69. 

© Woudhuizen 2004b, Early Iron Age index, s.v. 

1 Woudhuizen 2005, 54. 

12 Note that I aired the identification of the word *416-wa-nd-, which may occur with the deter- 
minative of male persons ", as ‘enemy’ already in Woudhuizen 1994-95, 182—83, and stuck to this 
opinion in Woudhuizen 2004a, 39—40. Much to my surprise, therefore, I found that I. Yakubovich 
in his 2008 article, “The Luvian Enemy’, to which my attention was kindly drawn by Massimo 
Poetto, now claims this find without proper reference to the aforesaid publications. When confronted 
with the relevant data in correspondence, however, the author had the good sport to acknowledge 
priority in this matter on my side. What remains is that two persons independently arrived at the 
same interpretation of the word in question, which increases its validity. 
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kisàta mati bears testimony of the locative singular in -ti, paralleled for the Cekke 
text, ? and that the verbal form PARNA(+2)-nu-sà-ha shows the iterative in -sa-. 


Phrase 6 

The root &dsata pa- is paralleled in writing by the variant késatdna- for the Cekke 
text, where it renders the meaning 'resource, fund', from which the semantically 
related meaning ‘support’, which, as duly observed by Hawkins, may reasonably be 
deduced as befitting the present context. Note that in phrase 24 this same word 
recurs in a writing variant suggesting the interchange between [k] and [h]. 


Phrase 7 

The verbal form huhasata sd, which is rightly compared by Hawkins with AWAH- 
WAsatdsd ‘they used to run, regularly marched’ from Karkamis Allb-c, phrase 8, 
may, for the additional -s4, perhaps be compared to the verbal forms in -tisa as an 
alternative means to express the second person singular of the present/future tense 
attested for the Assur letters. If so, it lies at hand to suggest the expression of a 
specific mood in the present context: ‘please keep on running. But it should be 
admitted that the given form from Karkamis Allb-c can only render the third 
person plural of the past tense, and that the same applies to yet another form in -sa, 
aiäsa from Ginekóy, phrases 6-7, be it in the latter case rather for the middle- 
passive than the active. At any rate, both the present huhasa- and HWAHWAsd- from 
the given Karkamis text show reduplication in combination with the iterative in 
-sa- in order to render a frequentative aspect." 


Phrase 8 

Note that the combination of the adverb arha with the verbal root wala- corre- 
sponds to arha war- ‘to die’ from Kululu 2, phrase 3, and in this manner bears 
testimony of interchange between [I] and [r]. 


Phrase 9 

The form suhita constitutes an adverb in -/ of a derivative in -/;- of the root su- < 
suwa- ‘to fill’, as suggested by Hawkins. But note that a translation ‘dearly seems 
more appropriate than ‘to fullness'. It deserves our attention that comparative data 
for adverbs in -za is provided by Etruscan, compare mlax(u)ta ‘nicely’ and rinaita 
'ritually', ^ which further underlines the etymological relationship of Etruscan with 
the Luwian dialects of south-west Anatolia.!° 


55 Woudhuizen 2005, 11. 

14 On the topos of the god running before his protégé in order to ensure victory in war, see 
Woudhuizen 20062 (first section). 

15 Woudhuizen 1998, 40-41. 

16 As elaborated in Woudhuizen 2008. 
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Phrase 10 

Although the verb nas(i)- or nas(i)a- renders the meaning ‘to see, find," its present 
use in combination with the preverb kata ‘down, under; de- leaves no other option 
than ‘to look down on’, as already observed by Hawkins. 


Phrase 11 

Unfortunately, the root of the verb of this phrase is damaged, and for this reason 
its meaning cannot be ascertained, but from the context something like ‘to lift’ 
seems plausible. 


Phrase 12 

The verbal root tarwa- confronts us with a hapax legomenon, but on the basis of the 
context something like ‘to prepare’ or ‘to pave' seems expedient. Note that a servant 
of the god(s), which is the way that the king presents himself, may pave the way for 
the gods, but showing them the way, as suggested by Hawkins, is rather presumptu- 
ous. 


Phrase 13 

On account of its correspondence to cuneiform Luwian hazziwift)- ‘ritual, rite’, as 
established by Hawkins, the object of this phrase reads hazi'wa-, with the second- 
ary value zi for the polyphonic *376 i, zi (on the reading of this sign, see further 
the appendix below). 


Phrase 14 
Against the background of the preceding phrase, it seems clear that the ‘man’ and 
his ‘son’ as staged here have a bearing on religious functionaries, responsible for the 
proper execution of the cult in question, in other words: the chief and his deputy. 
Of these entities, the person and the function are stated to have been exalted by 
Hamiatas. 


Phrase 15 

Crucial for our understanding of the present phrase is the fact that the verb tari- is 
paralleled for Bulgarmaden, phrase 5, and that it expresses the meaning ‘to wor- 
ship’. Something, then, is worshipped 1-ta -ti-a ‘for the first time’, which can only 
be the god in question, Tarhunt of the Army, or his image as represented on the 
front side of the stele. Accordingly, the star symbol *187 represents the god or his 
image, he is, so to say, the star among all the other gods enumerated in phrase 2 
above. In present-day terms, what is meant here is the inauguration of the monu- 
ment, with all its cultic implications. When this event took place is elaborated in 


U Woudhuizen 2005, index, s.v. 
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phrases 24 to 26 below. Note that the determinative 77WA, of the verb implies a 
procession as part of the cultic festivities. For a variant of the present expression, 
see Borowski 3, phrase 4: wa -ta-à HARMAHI-hi *187-sa 1-ti-a "ta+r-i-ha ‘I wor- 
shipped it (= the monument with the image of the god) together with the chief (of 
the cult) of the star(ring deity) for the first time’, with harmahi- ‘head, chief in the 
dative singular in -i and */87- as a reference to the god or his image in the genitive 
singular in -sa. Even though the element wa-sa following *187 is taken by the 
scribe as an integral part of the latter, the entire sequence being followed by the 
enclitic conjunction -pa-wa ‘and; but’, I have the impression that in reality it forms 
a separate entity corresponding to wa-sa ‘good’ in Karahóyük-Elbistan, phrase 10. 


Phrase 16 

The form Zana constitutes a derivative from i/4- or Zla- ‘to favour, be favoured"? 
and functions as an adverb here: the frontiers are stated to have been placed favour- 
ably by the dedicator of the monument (note that the value 7 for *376 and 7 for 
*377 is assured here by the correspondence of ;/a- or ila- to Eteo- Cyprian ila- and 
Etruscan //a- or ilu- ‘to favour’ — see appendix). 


Phrase 18 

The three verbs in this phrase are based on the roots nas(i)- ‘to see, find’, harwan- 
‘road’ and warla- ‘own’. Within the present context, the meanings ‘to inspire’, ‘to 
direct and ‘to take possession of suggest themselves. 


Phrase 19 

In this phrase, we are confronted with a variant of the expression already encoun- 
tered in phrase 7 above. The most interesting feature of the variant is formed by 
the order of the introductory particles -ma -sa, showing that the nominative singu- 
lar of the enclitic pronoun of the third person follows the accusative of that of the 
first person singular (-A-N) in like manner as this is the case in the preceding 
phrase. On the basis of this evidence, this may perhaps be considered the expected 
order according to the rules of Luwian grammar (cf Laroche,” who stipulates that 
dative forms precede those of the nominative and accusative [-D-N/A], but does 
not express himself about the order of the latter two among each other more in 
particular; so in view of the present data: -D-A-N). It must be admitted, however, 
that examples of nominative and accusative forms found together in the chains of 
enclitics are — to the best of my knowledge — otherwise entirely lacking for Luwian 


18 Woudhuizen 2004b, indexes, s.v. 
1 Laroche 1959, 144, $50. 
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hieroglyphic. In one instance, however, of a nominative together with another 
form, this time the dative, i.e. Karkamis A 2—3, phrase 5, the order between them 
happens to be the reverse of the expected one: wa -sa -mu-à (-N-D), perhaps for 
emphatic purposes. Insofar as related dialects are concerned, Lydian (fak-m-s-ad) 
appears to bear testimony of the nominative preceding the accusative (-N-A), which 
may perhaps come into consideration as a marked sequence as well.” In similar 
vain, Etruscan on the one hand (fa-/a-s and nu-l-is) provides corroborative data for 
the dative preceding the nominative (-D-N) and accusative (-D-A) as the regular 
sequence and on the other hand (fa-s-i and fa-£-ei) also exemplifies that the nomi- 
native may precede the dative (-N-D) for emphatic purposes.! 


Phrase 21 

Note that the combination of logographic and phonetic writing of the verbal root 
as PARNA(+R)pd+r-nt-wa- underlines the validity of the view that *462 renders the 
value pd. Further evidence to substantiate the basic correctness of this value is pro- 
vided by the fact that """Ez-pá-r-ma- of Tell Ahmar 1, phrase 2 corresponds to 
Hurritic Kumarbi by metathesis of [m] and [b] or [p], that “““pd+r-ti of Malatya 
5 constitutes a variant form of address of the stag god, based on PIE *b’rent-, and 
that the root párta- ‘word’ in a derivative like partund-, etc. ‘to curse’ is variously 
written with the regular sign for pa, *334. 


Phrase 22 

The subject, MASANA-na-mi-a-sa, shows the participle in -mi- of the middle-passive 
and designates the person in question as being divine or under the influence of a 
deity, but I prefer diviner to Hawkins’ prophet with its Biblical connotations. 


Phrase 23 
Note that the verbal form AsAasanıkwa consists of an ending-less imperative of the 
second person singular. 


Phrase 24 

As we have hinted at in the introduction above, the river referred to in this phrase 
is probably the Balikh (Neo-Assyrian Balïhu), in which case the first three signs 
together form a determinative and after *334 pa in fourth position but at the head 
of a new column there needs to be reconstructed *278 /i and *307 hu or *342 hi 
in the damaged lower section of this column. If we realise that the cult-centre of 


? Gusmani 1964, s.v. fak-. 
2! Woudhuizen 2008, 350—51. 
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the moon god, Harran, lies along the western side of the upper Balikh, it seems 
feasible to explain the complex determinative as a reference to interconnected (*427 
TANA shows 9 interconnected dots or nuclei) cultic facilities (*311 depicts a support 
for fire offerings) in this riverine (*212 Hara) region. For our understanding of the 
enumeration of the following of Hamiatas in the campaign in question, of which 
the constituent elements are characterised by the ablative singular and plural in 
-ti(a), it is first of all important to realise that the root of the form after the number 
500, ża -na-ti, corresponds to #4,-nà- ‘companion’ from one of the Assur letters 
(f-g, phrases 29—30), where it denotes members of a mercantile organisation or 
guild which have to be sworn in.? In a military context, this leads us to sworn in 
followers or henchmen of the king. These 500 followers, are subsequently identi- 
fied as charioteers by the combination of the determinative *92, written out over a 
full column, followed by the syllabically written z/z/a- ‘charioteer’ (no doubt from 
ila- ‘to favour’ in order to stress their favourite position). Next, we are confronted 
with the sequence of *179, which in fact is a variant of the tablet sign *326 TUPA, 
tu, rounded at the top, with *347 hi, which in Karkamis A 11b-c, phrase 10 
features prominently in the term huhuirpali- connected with the authority of the 
ruler and in Cekke, phrase 12 and the Assur letter e, phrases 18 and 21, in direct 
association (apart from *179, again)? with the variant of *392 ‘5’ consisting of five 
vertical strokes in a horizontal row, as it appears here, designates a special type of 
cloths. In the light of these observations, it lies at hand to suggest that mention is 
made of some sort of officials or advisers of the king, probably forming his daily 
administration or cabinet and as a rule consisting of five members in sum. Just like 
Roman senators, these are distinguished by the privilege of wearing a special type 
of cloth. At any rate, this combination of signs is followed (in a new column) by 
the form zmati, which is nothing but the ablative plural of the possessive pronoun 
of the first person singular, ami- or ama-, to stress that we are dealing with the 
personal cabinet of the dedicator, king Hamiatas. Finally, the last element to be 
explained starts with the star symbol *187, which we have seen in the above to 
refer to the god honoured by the stele or his image on the front side of this stele, 
continues with the relative Hwa, and is characterised by the ablative plural in -zia of 
the by now familiar £z -na- ‘companion, follower, henchman’, so that we appear to 
be dealing here with ‘what(ever number)’ of ‘followers’ of the 'star(ring deity)’, i.e. 
Tarhunt of the Army. 


2 Woudhuizen 2005, 49-50. 

? Note that the interpretation of *179 in the given phrases of Cekke and Assur as ‘barley’ (Woud- 
huizen 2005, 12-13, 19, 30, 42), in which I wrongly followed the lead of Hawkins, needs to be 
corrected in accordance with our present considerations. 
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Phrase 25 
Note that the adverb 47/4 is used here in its function as an emphatic, referring 
back to the elaborate enumeration in the preceding phrase. 


Phrase 27 

Note that the ^" ;arza/na- ‘cart or ‘chariot (with the secondary value za for the 
polyphonic *377 z, za) referred to here in the nominative singular in -sa is a cere- 
monial one, used in religious ceremonies. This becomes particularly clear if we 
realise that the sign addressed by Hawkins as *526 consists of a ligature of a horned 
altar, typical for the North Syrian region already during the Middle Bronze Age? 
and associated with a religious functionary, the minala-, in Karkamis A2-3, phrase 
17, with *181 TURPI, so that we appear to be dealing here with an altar for bread. 
This altar, then, stands in the ablative in -zia in order to express that the ceremonial 
cart or chariot will be driven to provision the altar as a prelude to the festivities.? 


Phrase 28 

It is absolutely clear that during the religious ceremonies as referred to in the previ- 
ous phrase, king Hamiatas will, each time when these occur (reduplication of the 
verb, once more in combination with the iterative in -sa-), give or sacrifice 9 oxen, 
notwithstanding Hawkins’ hesitations. Note that the A(m/f) singular ending -na 
instead of the expected D singular -a or - in KULANA-ld-na-sa-na no doubt results 
from a retrospective (cf phrase 26) writing error. 


Phrase 32 

As duly observed by Hawkins, the root of the verb pasà- corresponds to Hittite 
pas(s)- ‘to swallow', though in the latter case it rather concerns drinking instead of 
eating as indicated here by the determinative 474. 


Phrase 33 

Note that with TASHUWAR-t{-wa-1, characterised by the N-A(n) singular in -7, refer- 
ence is made to the place where the stele is erected, which, of course, will bring 
blessings to Hamiatas, but not to the evil-doer of the damnation formula. For the 
interpretation of the verb wsalali- as ‘to bring forth blessings’, cf usanzisa- ‘to bless 
continuously’ from Bulgarmaden, phrase 8. 


2 Woudhuizen 2007, 715. 

© For a similar ceremonial use of the chariot (ratu- < PIE *Hrot-h,-) in Etruscan cult festivities, 
see Woudhuizen 1998, 79-80. Cf the discussion of the texts of the Capua tile and the tabula Cor- 
tonensis in Woudhuizen 2008. 
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Phrase 34 


Note that the verbal form wa+r-WARPA-na, an infinitive in -(u)na, is characterised 


by reduplication in order to render a frequentative aspect. As I have argued at 


length in my treatment of the Byblos script, the warpa-, rendered by the sign *273 


in form of a uraeus or cobra in attacking position, symbolises the legitimacy of 


royal power as afforded by the gods.?* In the case of the king of Masuwari, such 


legitimacy is founded on the ability of the king to campaign in ‘Anat, the sphere of 


influence of which country, as we have noted in the introduction, once reached to 


the Khabur valley across the Balikh river. As usual in antiquity, the legitimacy of a 


ruler is measured by his heroic deeds! 


INDEX 


à- (sentence introductory particle, see à-wa) 

4- ‘Ea [GN] 2. 

a-i-d- ‘to make’ do’ 31. 

d-ma-, d-ma- ‘my (see also mi-a-) 3, 24. 

AMU T 1. 

d-na-a-ta - “Anat [country name]’ 34. 

animal (determinative of animal) 31. 

APAMIa-pa-ma-sd- ‘of the west’ 6. 

APA-nà ‘after(wards)’, adverb 30. 

ARA-la- ‘to erase’ 29. 

ARA-ti- ‘ancient’ 2. 

ara+TURPI-na-ta  ‘altar (for bread)’ 27. 

ar+ha ‘de-, away, (emphatic)’, adverb 5, 6, 
8, 21, 25, 29. 

ARHA-hi- ‘frontier’ 16, 20. 

ARMA- ‘moon god [GN]' 2. 

d-sa,-i- ‘to say, declare’ 22. 

ASA(NU)a-sa-nu-wa- ‘to establish’ 23, 26. 

d+s(i)-i- ‘to (be) love(d)’ 2, 9, 17. 

ATA (determinative of verb of eating) 32. 

à-tà, a+td ‘in, among, (emphatic)’, preposi- 
tion 2, 30. 

d-ta -na- wit 2. 

áti-4- ‘eldest, senior 2. 

á«ti-ma- ‘name’ 10, 29. 

ATUWATI-wa- ‘evil’ 30. 


26 Woudhuizen 2007, 716-17. 


à-wa (sentence introductory particles, cf. à- 
and -wa) 4, 10, 20, 24, 26, 27, 32. 

currus (determinative of car) 27. 

dominus-na-nd-a- ‘lord’ 6. 

-ha ‘and’ (see also -ha-wa) 2 (2x), 18. 

ha-mi-à-ta-, ha-mi-a--ta - 
[MN] 1, 29. 

ha-mi-à-ta -sa-, ha-mi-d-ta -sa-a- ‘of Hami- 
atas’ 30, 34. 

HANTAWAT-ti-a- ‘king’ 1. 

HAPA-TANA-*311  (determinative of river 
name) 24. 

HARMAHI-, HARMAHIha+r-ma-hi- ‘head; chief 
14, 32. 

HARMAHIha+r-ma-hi- ‘function’ 14. 

HARWAN (determinative of hu-sa-la-hi-) 18. 

HARWAN-wa-na- “way, road’ 12. 

ha-sa-ta -na- ‘support’ (see also &d-sa-ta - 
na-) 24. 

ha-tdr- ‘alive’ 4. 

-ha-wa ‘and; but’ (see also -ha) 11, 24. 

ha-zi'-wa- ‘cult, rite’ 13. 

hi-pu-tà- ‘Hebat [GN] 2. 

hu-ha-sa-, hu-ha-sà- ‘to run time and again’; 
C. PARA or PARA-na ‘to run before time 
and again’ 7, 19. 


‘Hamiatas 
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HU<HURPALI> (dignitary) 24. 

hu-sa-la-hi- ‘to direct 18. 

HWA, HWA-a-, HWA-a-à- ‘Who, what’ 24, 29, 
30. 

HWA-a, HWA-d ‘when’ 8, 25, 27. 

1-, i-a-, i-a- ‘this 7, 9, 17, 26, 28, 31, 34. 

i-la-la- ‘charioteer 24. 

i-la-na ‘favorably’, adverb 16. 

infans (determinative of kinship term) 2, 
14, 32. 

i+r-ti- ‘to desire’ 30. 

KA (determinative of various words) 13, 24. 

kd+r-hu-ha- ‘Karhuhas [GN] 2. 

ká-sa-ta -na- ‘support’ (see also ha-sa-ta - 
na-) 6. 

KATA+s(i) ‘with’, adverb 33. 

KATA-ta, ‘down’, adverb 10, 32. 

KISATAMIki-sà-ta -ma- ‘east’ 5. 

KISATAMIki-sà-ta -ma-sá- ‘of the east’ 5. 

KULANA-ld-na- ‘army’ 24. 

KULANA-lÁ-na-sá-, KULANA-ld-na-sá-a- ‘of the 
army’, adjective 2, 7, 17, 23, 26, 28, 
3t. 

ku-ma-na ‘when’ 4. 

KURUNT- ‘stag god [GN] 2. 

ku-*128- ‘Kupapa [GN] 2. 

la-ta+r- ‘to extend’ 20. 

-ma ‘me’ (see also mu-) 18, 19. 

-ma-i ‘for them’ 13. 

MASANA (determinative of divine name or 
notion) 1, 2 (12x), 5 (2x), 7, 17, 23, 24, 
26, 28, 31, 34. 

MASANA-na-, MASANA-nd- ‘god’ 2, 9, 12. 

MASANA-na-mi-a- ‘diviner 22. 

ma-su-wa+r-i- ‘Masuwarean [ethnonym] 1. 

-mi, -mi-à ‘for me, myself 1. 

mi-a-, mi-d- ‘my (see also d-mi-) 4, 5, 6, 8, 
10. 

mi-ti-a- ‘servant 1. 

mu-, -mu, -mu-à ‘I, me’ (see also -ma) 2, 5, 
[6]. 7, 9; 17. 

-mu-à ‘to me’ 3, 22. 

MUWATALI- ‘strong’, adjective 2. 

ná-, na- ‘son; deputy’ 14, 32. 

na à ‘not 10. 


na?-nd- c. SARA+r-à ‘to... up’ 11. 

nd -à-pa-wa ‘or 30. 

na sa ‘not’, prohibitive 33. 

na-sa-à-pa ‘nor 34. 

na+s(i)- ‘to see, find’; c. KATA-ta, ‘to look 
down on’ 10. 

na+s(i)-hi-a- ‘to inspire’ 18. 

nd-*282+r-wa-d- ‘lineage’ 2. 

pa- ‘that (person or thing)’ 26, 31. 

pa-[li-hu] ‘Balikh [river name]’ 24. 

PARA, PARA-na ‘before’, adverb 7, 19. 

PARNA(+R)pd+r-mi-wa-, PARNA(+R)-nu-sa-, 
PARNA(+R)-nu-sa- ‘to build 
again’; c. ar+ha ‘to detroy time and again’ 
5, 6, 21. 

pa-sá- ‘that person's! 32. 

pa-sà- c. KATA-ta, ‘to swallow’ 32. 

-pa-wa, -pa-wa-à (sentence introductory 
particles, cf. wa-) 5, [6], 7, 8, 9, 12, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 21, 25, 28, 29, 31, 34. 

pi-pi-sa- ‘to give time and again’ 28. 

sa- ‘to be’ 4. 

-sa-à ‘he’ 18, 19. 

SA, (determinative of turning motion) 27. 

fa-i- ‘to drive’ 27. 

sa ,-la-ha- ‘scepter’ 3. 

SARA+r-à ‘up’, adverb 11. 

SARU+mi- 'Sarruma [GN] 2. 

sà-us-ka- ‘Sauska [GN] 2. 

s(1) (determinative of verb ta+r-wa-a-) 12. 

su- ‘rich’, adjective 13. 

su-hi-tà ‘dearly’, adverb 9. 

TA (determinative of words of action) 9, 
13. 

“ta, -ta -à “it 13, 15, 29, 33. 

ta -na- ‘companion, follower, henchman’ 
24 (2x). 

ta -nà-mi- ‘all’, adjective 2. 


time and 


ta+r- ‘person, image’ 14. 

TARHUNT- ‘Tarhunt [GNF 1, 2, 7, 17, 23, 
26, 28, 31, 34. 

TARHUNT-sa- ‘of Tarhunt’ 24. 

ta+r-i- ‘to worship’ 15. 

ta+r-I-ma-a- ‘being worhipped’, participle 2. 

ta+r-wa-a- ‘to prepare’ 12. 
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TARWANA-nd- ‘lawgiver 1. 

TASHUWAR-HWA+r-ti- ‘earth’ 2. 

TASHUWAR-tI-wa- ‘place’ 33. 

tá-ti- ‘father’ 4, 5, 8. 

td-ti-d-, tà-ti- ‘fatherly, ancestral, paternal 
2,3, 10. 

TA-wa- ‘to establish’ 13. 

ti-nd-, tí-nà- ‘enemy’ 5, 21. 

TIPASA-MASANA (determinative of celestial 
divine name) 2. 

TIPASA-ti- ‘sky 2. 

TIWA, (determinative of verb of movement) 
2,15. 

TIWA,-a-, ti-wa-a- ‘to go’ 24, 25, 34. 

TIWATA- ‘sun god [GN]' 2. 

-tú ‘for him’ 33. 

TUPA<LA> ‘scribe’ 24. 

TUWA- ‘to place’ 16. 

UMINA (determinative of town name; also 
used in combination with ethnonyms) 1. 

usau-sd- ‘year’ 24, 26. 

u-sa-la-li- ‘to bring forth blessings’ 33. 

UTNA (determinative of country name) 34. 

UWA- ‘ox’ 28. 

vas (determinative of various notions) 14, 
20. 

vas-animal (determinative of verb 7+r-t-) 


30. 


wa-, -wa (sentence introductory particle, cf. 
a-wa) 1, 2, 3, 13, 18, 19, 22, 23, 33. 

WALA (determinative of verb of erasure) 29. 

wa-la- c. ar+ha ‘to die’ 8. 

wá-li-à-nu-wa- ‘to exalt’ 14. 

WALWA-wa- ‘lion’ 31. 

WANATI-ti-a- ‘woman, wife’ 32. 

wa+r-za!-nd-a- ‘ceremonial cart’ 27. 

wa+r-li- ‘to take possession of 18. 

wa+r-WARPA- ‘to found royal power time 
and again' 34. 

wa-sa ‘good, really’, adverb 15. 

WASU- 'grain goddess [GN]' 2. 

I-ta ‘first 15. 

55 24. 

9 '9' 28. 

500 ‘500° 24. 

*30 (determinative of tà-ti- ‘fatherly, ances- 
tral’) 2. 

*92 (determinative of chariot or charioteer) 
24. 

*187- 'star(ring deity)’ 15, 24. 

*300-*488-sa-ta - ‘posterity’ 30. 

*383, 1 (determinative of personal name) 1, 


29, 30, 34. 


APPENDIX: ON THE READING OF LUWIAN HIEROGLYPHIC 


This appendix picks up the trail of the evidence on the reading of the rather frequent 
Luwian hieroglyphic signs *376 and *377 where I left it in Woudhuizen 2006b, 149—54. 
Accordingly, the present overview is extended with the prolific data provided by Herbordt 
2005, which I discussed in Woudhuizen 2004—05a, 168, n. 4, and Woudhuizen 2004—05b, 
184-85, and with that from Tell Ahmar 6 as presented by Hawkins in Bunnens 2006 
(especially p. 24). 

The new reading of the signs *367 and *377 can be based on the following evidence 
from onomastics and vocabulary (note that in contradistinction to the preceding Anatolian 
h [kh] is rendered here as / in order to distinguish it from Lycian P [h]): 
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“Kuzitesup’ 
‘Aziya’ 
‘Amzah’ 
"Zimribelu' 
"Hazziya' 
"Hillarizzi' 
"Huzziya' 
'Mabhuzi? 
‘Mizrimuwa’ 
"Duwazi' 
‘Malatya’ 
‘Egypt 
‘governor 
‘in future’ 
‘ritual, rite’ 
‘chariot’ 


‘written account’ 


Table 1: Overview of evidence for the new reading of the signs *376 and *377 as zi and za. 


LH 


KuziTESUPpa 
Azia 
Mazihaä 
Zimirpalu 
Haziä 
Hilarizi 
Hwdzid 
Mahwazi 
Mizirimuwa 
Tuwazi 

Ma dizi- 
Mizara 
haza(a)na- 
zilatuwa 
paziwa- 
warzand- 


zikuna- 


CL 


Kuzitesub 


ziladuwa- 
hazziwi(t)- 


*warzana-’ 


Akk. Aram. Etr. 


Aziya 
Amzahi 
Zimribelu 
Hazziya 
Hillarizzi 
Huzziya 
Mahhuzzi 
Mizrimuwa 
Duwazi 
Mlz 
Misraim 


hazan(n)u- 
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ziy(u)n- 


As opposed to this, the old reading of the signs *376 and *377 can be based on the follow- 


ing evidence from onomastics and vocabulary: 


‘Arnili’ 

‘Zuwali’ 

iti 
-ziti 


‘Kurunti 


‘to make’ 


adjectival suffix 


LH 


Arndlii 
Zuwalii 


-zitit 


KURUNti (> RUWANTI-) 


LH 


ä(à)-, ai(a)- 


-asdi- 


CL/Hit. 


d-, dya- 


-asti- 


Lyc./Lyd. 


a(i)- 


-ahi-/-si- 


Akk. 
Arnili 
Zuwali 
-LU-7- 
dKAL-ia- 
CH/CM Etr. 
(aia-)® 
-sl-, -$i- 


7 Originates from PIE *Hwer-£^- ‘rotate, turn; wheel, circle; cart’ in like manner as Hittite -urki- 
and Tocharian wärk-änt- (see Ivanov 2002, 38; cf. Gamkrelidze and Ivanov 1995, 623). 


28 Linear B. 
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LH CL/Hit. Lyc./Lyd. | CH/CM 
‘to love ds(i)i- Aiya- Asi 1- 
‘to irrigate’ bapainiwa-  bapd(i)- xba(i)- 
‘this’ T- Gy? i-, ya 
‘to (be) favor(ed)' Zla- (ila-)° 
‘this N-A(n) sg. kií ki 
religious funct. miinala- minala- 
‘great, many” Maikarhuhas maya- mint(i)- 
‘Tarhunt Tarhuisa Trqqiz 


Table 2: Overview of evidence in vocabulary (including onomastics) 


for the old reading of the signs *376 and *377 as i and 7. 


To these instances may be added the following evidence from grammar: 


LH Lyc. Lyd. CH CM 
N-A(n) sg. -7 -i, -ya 
D sg. -i -i -i -i 
N(m/f) pl. -i -i -i, -i 
A(m/f) pl. -i 
D pl. -ai, -di cai, 
G pl. -aT -di cai, (Cai) 


Table 3: Overview of the grammatical evidence for the old reading 


of the signs *376 and *377 as i and Z. 


Etr. 


Asi-, Esia 


i(ca)-, i(ta)- 


ila-, ilu- 


(Tarquinia)! 


Etr. 


Taking both categories of evidence at face value, it may safely be concluded that, as I have 


argued before, the signs in question are polyphonic. 


2 Sidetic. 

Eteo-Cyprian (Woudhuizen forthcoming). 
Latin. 

Eteo-Cyprian (Woudhuizen forthcoming). 


32 
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ON THE ESTIMATION OF THE VOLUMES 
OF SOME URARTIAN PITHOI 


FRANCO MiLETO 
(with an appendix by MIRJO SALVINI) 


Abstract 

In connection with the problem of estimating the equivalent in litres of the Urartian 
units of measurement for volume, this paper describes in detail a method for calculating 
the volume of a container supposed to be a rotation solid. The method is a good com- 
promise between simplicity of mathematical approach and expected accuracy of the result. 
The paper shows how the method can be applied to different sets of input data, calculating 
the volume of three Urartian pithoi and a so-called ‘libation vessel’. In the Appendix by 
Salvini the new results are applied to an updated analysis of Urartian units of measurement 


for volumes. 


One of the problems always faced by Urartologists is to estimate the metric equiv- 
alents of Urartian measurements of volumes.' Estimations are based on comparing 
the internal volumes of a number of containers and their corresponding nominal 
capacity as inscribed on them in Urartian units. The main problems found in this 
process are: 1) the interpretation of the cuneiform and hieroglyphic inscriptions on 
the containers;? 2) the ratio between different measurement units, when the inscrip- 
tions refer to a principal unit and to one or more of its subdivisions (see the Appendix); 
and 3) the estimation of the volume of the container. 

This paper deals with the last point. The first section describes the algorithm 
used for the calculation of volumes, including definition of the set of input data 
required. Since the set of raw data available from measurements in situ is not always 
directly applicable to the algorithm, additional computations are often needed to 
transform the available data into those required. Sections 2 to 5 apply these concepts 
to a variety of situations, using as a basis the Adilcevaz jar, the Ankara jar, the 
Ayanis jar and the Ayanis libation jar? for each of which a new, more accurate 
estimate of the internal volume is presented. 


! See Reindell and Salvini 2001, 292—93, with discussion of the previous work on the subject. 
See also Saglamtimur 2005. 

? See CTU. 

> For the first three, see the detailed measurements in Reindell and Salvini 2001 (with photographs); 
for the fourth, see Salvini 2001, 294. 
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The goal of this paper is to provide more detailed information on the algorithms 
for the calculation of volumes than is available from existing literature on the 
subject. The Appendix by Salvini applies the new results to an updated analysis of 
Urartian units of volume. 


Algorithm Used for the Calculation of Internal Volumes 

The internal shape of the solid is considered to be that of a rotation solid with a 
(vertical) axis of symmetry and a given profile (see Fig. 1). In a system of orthogo- 
nal co-ordinates 7, 4 as shown in Fig. 1, the hemiprofile is described by a function 
r = r(h), and the expression for the volume is given by the definite integral 


hp 


Ven P0): db 


0 


where /, is the total height of the solid. 


In archaeological practice we do not have a mathematical expression for 7(h) but 
only a discrete number of samples on the profile, i.e. a set of pairs (4, 7), directly 
or indirectly obtained from the measurements in situ: we must therefore turn to 
numerical integration methods. 

Among the various existing methods, the best compromise between simplic- 
ity of mathematical approach and expected accuracy of result appears to be the 
so-called ‘trapezium rule’, which is used for integration in a two-dimensional 
space. The same concept, applied in a three-dimensional space to a rotation 
solid, can be defined as the ‘sectioned cone rule’, and its application is described 
below. 

The solid is ideally sliced by a number of planes orthogonal to the axis: if the 
first plane is at the bottom of the solid and the last is at the top, its volume is the 
sum of the volumes of all the slices. The approximation used in evaluating the 
volume consists in considering each slice to be equal in volume to a sectioned 
cone whose faces are the inferior and superior faces (disks) of the slice, and whose 
height is the height of the slice. It is then clear that, in general, the accuracy of the 
result will increase with the number of slices. The height of the slices need not 
necessarily be the same; anyway it is better to have denser slicing in the areas of 
higher curvature of the profile. 


^ See, for instance, Scheid 1968, chapter 14. 
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Fig. 1: Slicing the solid. 


The set of data necessary to perform the above computation is therefore a set of 
p pairs of numbers (A, r) where r is the value of the internal radius measured at a 
height from the bottom equal to 4. The p pairs can be denoted as (7; r;), where j 
ranges from 1 to p. With p pairs we will have s = p — 1 slices. 

Since the formula for the volume VT of a sectioned cone of height H and RI, 
R2 as radii of the two faces is: 


VT- $ aH (RV + RI - R2 + RD), 
the volume AV; of slice j-th (j = 1, 2, ... s) will be: 
(1) AV, = 3 tA (ri + T° Nar + Ma) 
where Ab, = h;,,— 4; is the height of j-th slice; and the total volume V will be: 


(2) V- Y AV 
j=l 


i.e. the sum of the volumes of all the slices. 
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The Adilcevaz Jar? 

Formulae (1) and (2) above allow the volumes to be approximated knowing the 
internal radius as a function of the height, r = r(h), for a discrete number (p) of 
values of the variable 4. It is not always easy to get a direct measure for the values 
of the pairs (5, r), and this is the case for the Adilcevaz and Ankara jars, where 
the direct data that it was possible to get were the external circumferences and the 
corresponding distances from the top, measured along the external profile (and not 
along the axis). 

Dividing by 27 the circumferences, and through a proper translation of the 
origin for the distances, it is easy to transform these data into a set of pairs (Rj, 
dj) which give the external radius R; as a function of the distance 4; measured 
from the bottom along the profile. The next step is to derive from the 4; the 
values for 4,, which are the heights measured along the axis, and corresponding 
to R;. 

Referring to Fig. 2, let AB be the section of the profile between point B, whose 
distance from the bottom is Z, and point A, whose distance from the bottom is 
d,» so that the distance between A and B is AZ; = 4;.1 — d;. The value of A7, 
defined in the same manner for the heights (distances on the axis), is the length of 
the orthogonal projection CD - BB' of AB on the axis. The length of the segment 
AB is AR, = Rj - R;. 


axis profile 


Fig. 2: Relation between the lengths along the profile and along the axis. 


> Reindell and Salvini 2001, 129-31 with photographs 
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If we approximate the arc AB with the segment AB of a straight line, from the 
square triangle ABB' we get: 


(3) Ab, = Ad; — AR; 


J. 


Formula (3) allows calculation of the values of the height A; by summing up the 
proper number of A/,s; in particular the total height of the jar will be: 


(4) H - Y; Ab, - 5, 
i=1 


i= 


i.e. the sum of the heights of all the slices. 

Table 1 below shows, for the Adilcevaz jar, the input raw data as directly meas- 
ured on the jar, and the values of the other variables so far defined (all lengths are 
expressed in cm). More precisely, the first column shows the values of the index j: 
its maximum value (22) is the number of the pairs of measurements done. The 
second and third columns show the distances Z; measured from the bottom along 
the profile (note that the top of the table corresponds to the top of the jar), and the 
associated values of the external circumferences, circumf., The fourth and fifth 
columns show the calculated values respectively for the external radii, R, and the 
heights along the axis, 4,. 

The last value of the fifth column is the calculated external height of the jar: 
h, = 191.67. But for this quantity we have also a direct measurement done in situ, 
i.e. h = 197. It seems reasonable to solve this discrepancy between the two values 
relying upon the direct measurement h rather than on the value of h,, which is 
derived by a set of 22 partial lengths taken along the profile. We calculate, there- 
fore, a scale factor o, which, applied to the values of each AZ, results in a value for 
h, equal to h. 

The correct values for Ah; will be those given by formula (3), substituting AZ; 
with oAd;; the new value resulting for /, (as a function of 0) must be equated to 
the measured value h, and the equation must be solved for o: 


(5) b = Y | p^ Ad] — AR 
i=1 


Equation (5), solved with numerical methods, gives: o = 1.023 (in the Adilcevaz 
case). 

Applying (4) again with the new values for Ad; we get the new set of pairs 
(d;, b) shown in Table 2 (the values of R, remain unchanged). Columns 1 and 3 
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Table 1: The Adilcevaz jar — raw input data, external radii and heights 


j d; circumf.. R; h; 
22 210 210.3 33.47 191.67 
21 200 210 33.42 181.67 
20 190 211 33.58 171.67 
19 180 245 38.99 163.26 
18 170 278 44.25 154.75 
17 160 321.5 51.17 147.53 
16 150 361 57.45 139.76 
15 140 393 62.55 131.15 
14 130 405 64.46 121.34 
13 120 409 65.09 111.36 
12 110 403 64.14 101.40 
11 100 391 62.23 91.59 
10 90 374 59.52 81.96 
9 80 352 56.02 72.59 
8 70 330.8 52.65 63.18 
7 60 310.5 49.42 53.71 
6 50 285.2 45.39 44.56 
5 40 258 41.06 35.55 
4 30 228 36.29 26.76 
3 20 201 31.99 17.73 
2 10 166 26.42 9.42 
1 0 145 23.08 0.00 


(labelled ‘old’) give the data ‘before the cure’; columns 2 and 4 (labelled ‘new’) give 
them after the correction: the total height is 197, as it should be, while the total 
length along the profile has become corrected by about 5 cm. 

The last step necessary for calculating the internal volume with the formulae (1) 
and (2) is to find the internal radii r; as a function of h. To do this we rely on a 
measurement of the wall thickness T of the jar taken in few significant points of 
the profile. Strictly speaking, we should have this datum for each of the p pairs of 
measurements, but getting these values directly is a quite impossible task. So we 
will consider 7'as a constant for all pairs, with exceptions, if necessary, for some 
few points around the rim and at the bottom. 
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Table 2: The Adilcevaz jar — adjustment for distances along the profile and for heights 


d h; 
old new old new 
210 214.84 191.67 197.00 
200 204.61 181.67 186.77 
190 194.38 171.67 176.54 
180 184.15 163.26 167.86 
170 173.92 154.75 159.08 
160 163.69 147.53 151.55 
150 153.46 139.76 143.47 
140 143.23 131.15 134.60 
130 133.00 121.34 124.55 
120 12277 111.36 114.34 
110 112.54 101.40 104.15 
100 102.31 91.59 94.10 
90 92.08 81.96 84.24 
80 81.85 72.59 74.62 
70 71.61 63.18 64.96 
60 61.38 53.71 55.26 
50 51.15 44.56 45.85 
40 40.92 35.55 36.58 
30 30.69 26.76 27.53 
20 20.46 17:73 18.25 
10 10.23 9.42 9.67 
0 0 0 0 


Fig. 3 shows the axis of the jar and its internal and external profiles. On the lat- 
ter, two consecutive points, P, and P.,,, are shown, with their orthogonal projec- 
tions on the axis Q, and Q,,,. For P the tangent ¢ and the normal z to the external 
profile are drawn. The value of T is measured as the segment 7, D along the nor- 
mal, while we need to know the value 7, of the segment P.C taken on the external 
radius R, = P,Q, as this is the value to be subtracted from R, to get the internal 
radius r.. If the two points P, and P,,; are close enough each other, the position of 


the point P,; can be approximated with that of the point B on 7, and, as the 
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Fig. 3: Evaluating internal radii. 


two square triangles ABP, and CDP, are similar — which is easy to demonstrate — 
the following proportion holds: 


D 
EN 
AU 


;D 
PC 


by 


P; 
But BD= T; BC = UL PA = QQ; = Ah; P;B = Ad, 


so the above proportion can be written as: 


Ab; Ad, 


a T NE 
(6) Ad; = DE hence: qT; = Ab; T 


Therefore we have the following expression for the internal radius: 


Ad 
(7) jd a ee ae Pad 


The value of 7 (thickness of the wall) along the profile has been measured to be 
4.5 cm, and we applied this value for all the heights of the jar with the following 
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exceptions: 1) around the rim the value of T is 7 cm, so we adopted this value for 
j = 21 and j = 22, i.e. for the two higher circumferences of the jar; and 2) for the 
two lower circumferences we adopted T, = 5.5 cm and T, = 6 cm. Anyway, these 
slight corrections have a very low impact on the value of the internal volume, as 
will be clear later on. 

Finally, before calculating the volumes according to (1) and (2), we made two 
further corrections: 1) the bottommost slice, which, from a physical point of 
view, is the base of the jar, has been estimated to have a thickness of about 10 cm: 
this results in an internal volume of the slice equal to zero (AV, = 0); and 
2) also for the topmost slice we considered a volume equal to zero (AV,, = 0), as 
it is reasonable to think that the usual practice was not to fill the jar up to the 


8 External radius 


€ Internal radius 


Fig. 4: The Adilcevaz jar — external and internal profiles. 
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rim, but to leave unfilled about 10 cm, which is roughly the height of the 


slice.® 


The results of the computations for external and internal radii vs heights are 


shown graphically in Fig. 4, while the numerical details for each slice, of Ah, (par- 
tial heights), / (internal radii) and AV (partial volumes), are shown in Table 3. 
The values of AV. have been divided by 1000, as all the linear measurements 
have been so far given in centimetres, while we now express the volumes in litres 
(cubic decimetres). The values of A /,, and of AV, have been labelled as n.a. (not 
applicable), since they would refer to a non-existing slice (over the rim). The total 


Table 3: The Adilcevaz jar — internal radii, partial heights and partial volumes 


j Ab, ? AV; 
29 n.a. 26.47 n.a. 
21 10.23 26.42 0 
20 10.23 29.08 24.77 
19 8.68 33.69 26.92 
18 8.78 39.00 36.50 
17 7.53 45.06 41.87 
16 8.07 51.75 59.50 
15 8.87 57.36 83.04 
14 10.05 59.88 108.51 
13 10.21 60.59 116.38 
12 10.19 59.62 115.60 
11 10.05 57.65 108.57 
10 9.87 54.86 98.11 
9 9.61 51.23 85.01 
8 9.66 47.88 74.55 
7 9.71 44.67 65.34 
6 9.40 40.50 53.63 
5 927 36.10 42.76 
4 9.05 31.20 32.24 
3 9.28 27.03 24.77 
2 8.58 19.86 14.94 
1 9.67 16.73 0 


As is explained in Reindell and Salvini 2001, 131-33. 
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internal volume of the jar is then, according to formula (2), the sum of all the 
partial volumes AW, i.e. V = 1213.0 litres. 


The Ankara Jar” 

As with the Adilcevaz jar, the direct data obtainable for the Ankara jar were the 
external circumferences and the corresponding distances from the top, measured 
along the external profile. So, mutatis mutandis, the steps to evaluate its volume are 
exactly the same. The number of pairs (d, circumf.;) is, also in this case, p = 22. 


Table 4: The Ankara jar — raw input data 


j d, circumf.; 
22 210 167 
21 200 146 
20 190 172 
19 180 208.5 
18 170 253 
17 160 298.5 
16 150 335.5 
15 140 365 
14 130 375.5 
13 120 375.2 
12 110 366 
11 100 351.7 
10 90 330 
9 80 308.3 
8 70 286 
7 60 263 
6 50 235 
5 40 207 
4 30 176 
3 20 145 
2 10 114 
1 0 85 


7 Reindell and Salvini 2001, 135-37 (with photographs). 
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Table 5: The Ankara jar — internal radii, partial heights and partial volumes 


J Ah, % AV, 
22 n.a. 19.16 n.a. 
21 9.54 15.82 0 
20 9.23 22.44 10.72 
19 8.28 27.69 16.40 
18 7.22 33.96 21.62 
17 7.06 41.06 31.30 
16 8.22 47.86 51.16 
15 8.96 53.01 71.64 
14 9.97 55.20 91.74 
13 10.11 55.21 96.83 
12 10.01 53.70 93.24 
11 9.85 51.36 85.43 
10 9:5] 47.73 73.33 
9 9:5] 44.28 63.23 
8 9.47 40.71 53.76 
7 9.43 37.03 44.78 
6 9.08 32.39 34.41 
5 9.08 27.93 25.99 
4 8.83 22.86 17.94 
3 8.83 17.92 11.59 
2 8.83 11.84 6.23 
1 9.00 6.78 0 


The calculated height of the jar, applying the formulae (3) and (4), is 4, = 187.32, 
while the direct measure is A = 190; so the scale factor o, which is the solution of 
equation (5), is, in this case, o = 1.011. 

The thickness T of the wall is 7 = 4.5 cm, but, as in the Adilcevaz case, there 
are some exceptions at the top and at the bottom of the jar, so we adopted the 
following values: T, = 5.5 cm, T, = 6 cm, 7), = T, = 7 cm. Finally, here also we 
assumed a zero volume for the two top and bottom slices: AV, = AV,, = 0. 

The raw input data are shown in Table 4 above (where the distances are meas- 
ured from the bottom), while the results of computation are given in Table 5. The 
total internal volume of the jar is then V - 901.3 litres. The external and internal 
radii vs heights are shown graphically in Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 5: The Ankara jar — external and internal profiles. 


The Ayanis Jar? 
For this jar the set of measurements made in situ allows a very straight path to the 
result: we have p = 15 pairs of data which give the internal diameters vs the internal 
heights, so — apart from the simple job to get the radii from the diameters — we can 
go directly to calculate the volume according to formulae (1) and (2). 

Table 6 shows the raw input data, with an added column for the radii, and 
Fig. 6a gives a graphical representation of the internal profile according to the 
input data. A look at this figure shows a singularity in its shape: the slope of the 


* Reindell and Salvini 2001, 133-35 (with photographs). 
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Table 6: The Ayanis jar — input data: r; vs 7; 


j d diam., T 
15 142 53 26.5 
14 130 57 28.5 
13 120 73 36.5 
12 110 84 42 
11 100 94 47 
10 90 100 50 
9 80 97 48.5 
8 70 91 45.5 
7 60 85 42.5 
6 50 79 39.5 
5 40 67 33.5 
4 30 67 33.5 
3 20 52 26 
2 10 33 16.5 
1 0 18 9 
160 160 
140 140 + 
120 
hd 
100 4 
= | 
80 [1 
60 
40 
20 
0 oro 
0 20 40 60 20 40 60 
a 


Fig. 6: The Ayanis jar. (a) internal profile according to input data; (b) corrected internal profile. 
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Table 7: The Ayanis jar — internal radii, partial heights and partial volumes 


J 4 Ab, AV, 
15 26.5 n.a. n.a 
14 28.5 12 5.04 
13 36.5 10 33.35 
12 42 10 48,48 
11 47 10 62.28 
10 50 10 73.92 
9 48.5 10 76.21 
8 45.5 10 69.42 
7 42.5 10 60.84 
6 39.5 10 52.83 
5 33.5 10 41.95 
4 30 10 31.70 
3 26 10 24.67 
2 16.5 10 14.42 
1 9 10 5.25 


profile changes suddenly for 4 = 30 and then again for 4 = 40. This is because 
for both of the values 4, and 4, we have 4, = 4; = 67. The most likely interpretation 
of this is an error in the measurement of d for 4, = 30 (or an error in its recording). 
So it seems reasonable to correct the value of d,, roughly interpolating it between 
d, and d,: we adopted 4, = 60 (hence r; = 30), and the result is shown in Fig. 6b. 

Table 7 summarises the data needed for volume calculation. As for the previous 
jars, we considered 10 cm of jar unfilled at the top: so the top slice becomes a sec- 
tioned cone whose height is 2 cm (i.e. Ah,, — 10 cm), while the radius of the superior 
face r, is the proper interpolation between r,, and r,,. This results in 7, = 28.17 cm 
and AV,, = 5.04 litres. The total internal volume of the jar is then V = 600.4 litres. 


The Ayanis Libation Jar? 

The set of measurements available for this jar is extremely poor, consisting of: the 
total external height, H = 107.3 cm; the external diameters of the base (11 cm), of 
the belly (67 cm) and of the rim (83 cm); and the wall thickness, T = 3 cm. 


? Salvini 2001, 294. 
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Table 8: The Ayanis libation jar — input data: R, vs 4, 


7 h; diam., R, 
4 107.3 83 41.5 
3 74 50 25 

2 39 67 33.5 
1 0 11 5.5 


The drawing of the jar, reproduced in Salvini 2001 (see Fig. 9 below), sug- 
gests that a few additional data elements are essential to enable an acceptable 
estimation of the volume, namely the height of the belly and the diameter and the 
corresponding height of the neck. The first is essential for applying the sectioned 
cone algorithm described in Section 1; the second because ignoring the presence 
of the pronounced neck of the jar would severely impair the accuracy of the 
result. We extracted this information from the drawing, the scale of which was 
determined by comparison between the available data and their corresponding 
values on the drawing. 

Table 8 shows the set of input data (with an added column for the external 
radii). We now applied those steps described in Section 2 which are pertinent to 
the present case. The first is to calculate the values of the 7,, i.e. the thickness 
along the normal to the axis, to be subtracted from R; to obtain the internal 
radius r;; formula (6) must be modified in this case, as the value of Ad; (distance 
along the profile) is not known. Referring to Fig. 3, AZ; is the hypotenuse of the 
square triangle ABP,, whose catheti are P, A = Ah, and AB = AR,, so the formula 
can be written also as: 


Ad, | [|ABj*AR; __ AR;V 
(6) a hp t= Cdk ve Lt UAR, -T 


and we can now calculate the internal radii and the partial volumes of the three 
slices. The results are summarised in Table 9: the thickness of the base wall has 
been put equal to 5 cm, so the value of AV, has been reduced of the volume of a 
sectioned cone which, starting from the bottom, has a height of 5 cm. The volume 
of AV, has been left unchanged, which means that the resulting total volume is that 
of the jar filled up to the rim. 
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Table 9: The Ayanis libation jar — internal radii, partial heights and partial volumes 


j " Ab, AV, 
4 38.15 n.a. n.a. 
3 21.65 33.3 95.91 
2 30.41 35 75.22 
1 1.81 39 39.83 


The total internal volume of the jar is then: V = 211.0 litres. If we assume the jar 
was filled to 5 cm from the rim we get V = 189.5 litres. The external and internal 
radii vs heights are shown graphically in Fig. 7. 


| 
@ Internal radius 
W External radius 
Cd 
0 20 4 


0 


Fig. 7: The Ayanis libation jar — external and internal profiles. 
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APPENDIX 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEW CALCULATIONS ON THE ESTIMATE OF 
THE URARTIAN VOLUME UNITS FOR LIQUIDS 


MIRJO SALVINI 


I present here some considerations about the three Urartian units for liquids, in addition to 
what has been written in previous works.'? I should point out that the third and smallest 
unit, after the aqarqi and the tirusi, and indicated by the Sumerogram LIS (or DÍLIM), 
appears only in documents from Ayanis (Fig. 8).!! It is absent in written evidence from 
other Urartian towns, even of the time of Rusa II. This could perhaps have some connec- 
tion with the relative dating of the different towns, namely Karmir-blur, Bastam, Kef Kalesi 
(Adilcevaz), Toprakkale and Ayanis." 


Fig. 8: Ayanis, 2005 campaign, storeroom IX (by kind permission of Altan Gilingiroglu). 


10 For discussion of older literature on the subject, see Reindell and Salvini 2001. 

" On pithoi and bullae, see Salvini 2001; see also the chapter ‘Iscrizioni su pithoi’ in CTU 
vol. IV forthcoming. The first three volumes of CTU concern inscriptions on rock and stone. 

7? An attempt at a relative dating of Rusa's II foundations has been made by Çilingiroğlu and 
Salvini 2001a, 22-24. 
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Unlike the two bigger units, which are written phonetically (a-gar-gi, ti-ru-si) and 
acrophonically (a., tí.), for the third only a Sumerogram is attested. Theoretically we 


could also read it acrophonically as li,,, but there are two contraindications: an l-incipit 


12? 
(like r-) is unlikely in Urartian, and no one fully phonetic writing is attested for this unit. 
The Sumerogram LIS corresponds to Akkadian itqiiru, whose meaning is ‘spoon, shallow 
bowl'.? But this correspondence does not help us to understand exactly what were the 
nature and shape of this container. We must remember that the Urartians used to apply 
a special meaning to Sumerian logograms.' We could imagine a big wooden spoon, or 
the like. In any case it indicates a fraction of a tirusi. The absolute value of the LIS 
depends on the following calculations, and also the possible idea of its dimension and 
shape. 

Let me now test the results of the new calculation of the volumes of the three pithoi 
already studied by Reindell and me in 2001, with the cuneiform indications of the relative 
content: 


a) Pithos in Adilcevaz (from Kefkalesi): 1213 litres. Inscription: 4 a. 4 ti. V;. 
b) Pithos in Ankara (from Kefkalesi): 901.3 litres. Inscription: 3 a. 2 tí. Y. 
c) Pithos in Ayanis: 600.4 litres. Inscription: 2a. 1 tí. V, 5 LIS. 


On the basis of the relationships between the units stated by me (1 aqarqi = 10 tirusi, 
1 tirusi = 20 LIS), we obtain following values for a tirusi: 


a) 1 tirusi = 27.26 litres; 1 LIS (1/20 tirusi) = 1.363 litres 
b) 1 tirusi = 27.73 litres; 1 LIS (1/20 tirusi) = 1.387 litres 
c) 1 tirusi = 27.60 litres; 1 LIS (1/20 tirusi) = 1.380 litres 


The results state the accuracy of the original detailed measurements of the three pithoi in 
2001. Unfortunately, the calculations of the volumes made then were imperfect and gave 
three more distant values for the volume units. Now they are corrected. 

Moreover, I think that through the new calculations the relationship I stated between 
the three units, namely 1 aqarqi = 10 tirusi and 1 tirusi = 20 LIS,! can be confirmed. Thus, 
the average values on the basis of the three above pithoi are: 1 aqarqi = 275.3 litres, 1 tirusi 
= 27.53 litres, 1 LIS (1/20 tirusi) = 1.376 litres. 

Let us apply these values to the ‘libation jar’ with linear (hieroglyphic) signs, whose full 
volume has been calculated at 211 litres." Since the inscription read 7 TIRUSI V, TIRUSI 
5 LIS, we have 1 tirusi - cz. 27 litres, which is in the same range of the pithoi. Therefore 
this alternative solution too confirms the correctness of my interpretation of the pictograms 
on this sherd (Fig. 9).!8 The absolute value would now be 213 litres. 


8 CAD I, 300b; ‘Löffel, Kelle’ ABZ 377 ®®dilim; AHw 404b itqüru(m) (itqurtu) ‘Löffel’, Sum- 
erogram BOLTS, 

14 See, for example, E.GAL for ‘Fortress’ (‘Palast. A. IX. Urartu’. In RLAss 10.3/4, 230-31 [M. Sal- 
vini]). 
Reindell and Salvini 2001 (with photographs) — see above. 
16 For the ratio of a LIS = 1/20 tirusi, see Salvini 1998, 142. 
See above the calculation by Mileto. 
18 Salvini 2001, 293-94. 
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Fig. 9: Ayanis. Hieroglyphic inscription on a sherd of the libation jar 
(after Salvini 2001, 294). 


There are more recent studies of this problem, such as those of H. Saglamtimur! and 
A. Çilingiroğlu,” both based on the Ayanis pithoi. Saglamtimur accepts the ratio of 1:10 
of aqarqi to tirusi and 1:20 of tirusi to LIS, and suggests that the value of 1 aqarqi is 
approximately 290 litres. I do not know how he found this value, but the result seems to 
be not far from that of F. Mileto (see above). Gilingiroglu analyses two inscribed pithoi 
found during the 2005 season in storeroom IX: Pithos 2: 1 a. 3 tí. V, 10 LIS; Pithos 9: 
1 a. 3 tf., 10 LIS. His calculation of the volumes gives such inconsistent results that he 
suggests that the inscriptions do not indicate the capacity of each pithos but only the 
quantity of liquid put inside, which does not necessarily correspond to the volume of the 
whole pithos. Moreover he believes that 1 tirusi = 12 LIS, perhaps because in one case a 
pithos has 11 LIS as a third unit. Where he refers to ‘Ayanis 1996, pithos 4' (= CTU CP 
Ay-31):2 1 a. 6 ti. V, 11 LIS, it must be noted that 11 comes after the half tirusi sign (4) 
not the sign of tirusi (acrophonic tí.). Therefore, it indicates a fraction of the half tirusi, 
not of the tirusi itself. Nevertheless, this prompts a suggestion: if we adopt a different 
solution, namely that the half tirusi contains 12 LIS, then 1 tirusi would be 24 LIS. 
In this case the following volume indications on some pithoi could be more understand- 
able. I quote some examples of pithoi inscriptions from the fourth volume of my CTU 
(in preparation): 


CP Ay-8 (Ayanis 1994, pithos 27): 2 a. 11 LIS (- 11/24 tirusi); 

CP Ay-11: 4 a. 7 tí. 10 LIS (= 10/24 tirusi); 

CP Ay-35 (storeroom IX, pithos 2): 1 a. 3 tí. % 10 LIS (= 22 LIS, or 22/24 tirusi); 
CP Ay-31 (Ayanis 1996, pithos 4): 1 a. 6 tí. V, 11 LIS (= 23 LIS, or 23/24 tirusi); 
CP Ay-41 (storeroom IX, pithos 8): 2 a. 5 tí. 10 LIS (= 10/24 tirusi) (Fig. 10); 


1 Saglamtimur 2005: 1 aqarq; = 290 litres (but his method is not clearly explained). He calculates 
also the volume of the ‘large wide mouthed storage jar which bears hieroglyphs of 7 tirusi, 7, tirusi, 
5 LIS’, thus he accepts my deciphering. 

2 Çilingiroğlu 2008: 1 aqarqi = 346 litres. 

2! CTU = Corpus dei testi urartei. C = clay, P = pithos, Ay = Ayanis. 
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Fig. 10. Inscription CTU CP Ay-41 on pithos 8, storeroom IX, Ayanis. 


CP Ay-42 (storeroom IX, pithos 9): 2 a. 3 tf. 10 LIS (= 10/24 tirusi); 
CP Ay-59 (storeroom IX, pithos 26): 2 a. 6 tí. V, 10 LIS. 


At this point I propose an alternative calculation of the four examples considered by Mileto, 
applying the ratio of 1:24 between tirusi and LIS: 


Adilcevaz pithos (from Kefkalesi): 1213 litres. Inscription: 4 a. 4 tí. % = 1068 LIS. Thus 
1 LIS - 1.136 litres; 

Ankara pithos (from Kefkalesi): 901.3 litres. Inscription: 3 a. 2 tí. V, = 780 LIS. Thus 
1 LIS - 1.156 litres; 

Ayanis pithos: 600.4 litres. Inscription: 2 a. 1 tí. %, 5 LIS = 521 LIS. Thus 1 LIS = 
1.152 litres; 

Libation jar from Ayanis: 211 litres. Inscription 7 TIRUSI % TIRUSI 5 Lis = 185 LS 
Thus 1 LIS = 1.140 litres. 


In conclusion, the choice between the two hypotheses is difficult. A greater number of 
samples of well-measured pithoi with inscriptions are required in order to have a better 
statistical base. To provide these is the task of archacologists. 
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GREECE, ETRURIA AND ROME: 
RELATIONSHIPS AND RECEPTIONS’ 


Davip RIDGWAY 


for Sybille, and in memory of Francesca Romana 


Abstract 

This paper is inspired by the hope that a permanent teaching post in Etruscan and Early 
Italic Studies will be established at Oxford University in the foreseeable future. Its aim is to 
illustrate some of the reasons why it is singularly appropriate to include the study of the 
Etruscans and their civilisation in university-level teaching and research in Classical and 
European Archaeology. In particular, certain aspects of the relationship between the Etruscan 
civilisation and its Greek and Roman counterparts are reviewed; so too are modern attitudes 
to the Etruscans, some of which (especially in Britain) are giving cause for concern. 


Background 

My first task, and it is a very pleasant one, is to thank my fellow members of the 
Board of Management of the Sybille Haynes Fund for inviting me to deliver this 
first Sybille Haynes Lecture. I felt very honoured — but also delighted that I could 
actually do something, not only to salute Dr Haynes's magnificent scholarly 
achievements in the Etruscan field and beyond,' but also to express my heartfelt 
gratitude to her for many acts of personal and professional kindness to my late wife 
and myself. I am aware that my gratitude is matched by that of countless others: 
had he been lucky enough to know her, I feel sure that Voltaire would have said: 
‘If Sybille Haynes did not exist, it would be necessary to invent her.’ 


* The following pages carry the text, only very slightly adjusted, of The Sybille Haynes Lecture in 
Etruscan and Early Italic Studies that I was privileged to deliver in the Auditorium of St John's Col- 
lege, Oxford on 27 April, 2009; I have taken the opportunity to add, I hope usefully, a certain 
amount of annotation. I am most grateful to Nicholas Purcell and Irene Lemos for their organisation 
and hospitality, and for scheduling my lecture as the first in the otherwise distinguished graduate 
seminar series (‘Etruscan Archaeology, History, and Art’) that they had arranged for the Oxford Uni- 
versity Faculty of Classics during Trinity Term (April-June) 2009. The subsequent papers were read 
by G. Camporeale (Florence), C. Riva (London), A. Romualdi (Florence), S. Stopponi (Perugia) and 
A. Naso (Innsbruck) — for Naso's paper, see pp. 63-86 below. 

! See further Swaddling and Perkins 2009, vi-vii. 
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It remains to note here that Dr Haynes has recently added to her many services 
to her subject by generously causing Oxford University to set in train the proce- 
dures that will result — soon, let us hope — in the endowment there of a permanent 
university teaching post in Etruscan and Early Italic Studies. This good news was 
very much in my mind when I chose a title for this lecture, and even more so when 
I began to assemble its contents. Oxford has acquired a reputation that is second 
to none for the attention it has paid since time immemorial to the civilisations of 
ancient Greece and Rome: so I thought it would be useful to review some of the 
reasons why — I will not presume to suggest ways in which — Etruria and its deni- 
zens could, and should, be permanently integrated with those existing fields under 
the inseparable headings of teaching and research. 


The Land, Origins and Language of the Etruscans 

First things first. The land of Etruria is bounded on the western seaboard of the 
Italian peninsula by the Tiber (the river of Rome) and the Arno (the river of Flor- 
ence). Easily the best description of the immensely variegated landscape thus 
enclosed is still that first provided in 1848 by an English civil servant, George 
Dennis, as The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria; his book was substantially revised 
30 years later, and is now usually consulted in its so-called 'third edition' (the 
1883 reprint)? As well as being a thoroughly ‘good read’, Dennis's book is also 
important — still: for not everything that he saw and described in the 19th century 
has survived until the 21st. This is not the time or place to comment on the fact 
that Dennis had not followed a university course in Etruscan Studies or indeed in 
anything else: I only mention it because I think it reflects great credit on the Uni- 
versity of Oxford that in 1885 it conferred upon him an honorary Doctorate of 
Civil Law. I suspect that there were those in Oxford at the time who thought it 
very suitable that Dennis was honoured at the instance of Archibald Henry Sayce, 
the distinguished Oxford Orientalist:” after all, no less an authority than Herodo- 
tus, writing in the 5th century BC, had noted in passing that the Etruscans had 


? George Dennis (1814—98) was employed in the London Excise Office from 1829 until the first 
publication of his masterpiece (Dennis 1848), when he transferred to the Colonial Office. He served 
in British Guiana (1849—63) prior to consular appointments in Benghazi, Sicily and (from 1879 until 
his retirement in 1888) Smyrna. Rhodes 1973 is a fascinating account of his career, travels, writings 
and excavations. 

3 1845-1933. Fellow of the Queen's College, Oxford; Professor of Assyriology 1891-1915. In 
1875, Sayce and a friend (‘with [Dennis 1848], one of the most delightful archaeological books ever 
written, in our portmanteaux’) spent ‘an exceedingly pleasant month among the tombs and museums 
of Etruria’: Sayce 1923, 124-25. He later stayed with Dennis in Smyrna: Sayce 1923, 167-68, 
200-01; Rhodes 1973, 140—46. 
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migrated to Italy from the East, specifically from Lydia in western Asia Minor 
(Herodotus 1. 94).* 

But life is never as simple as that. Writing more than four centuries after Hero- 
dotus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus declared that the Etruscans were indigenous to 
Italy (Antiquitates Romanae 1. 30. 2). This fundamental difference of opinion 
between two Greek historians was naturally the occasion of much vigorous ancient 
and modern debate until the middle of the 20th century,’ after which Massimo Pal- 
lottino, the father of modern Etruscan Studies, showed that ‘the formative process 
of the Etruscans can only have taken place on the territory of Etruria itself; and we 
can witness the final stages of this process thanks to the rich archaeological docu- 
mentation we possess for the period from the ninth to the seventh centuries’.° This 
conclusion was reinforced in 1991 by Dominique Briquel's demonstration that the 
Lydian hypothesis was deliberately fabricated by the Lydians themselves, not long 
before Herodotus' day, for reasons connected with their own foreign policy at the 
time.” It is worth pointing out, incidentally, that ‘the authority of Herodotus? is not 
involved: the Father of History was merely recording what he had been told — his 
all-too-famous note on the Etruscans begins with the fatal words ‘the Lydians say’. 

While I am about it, I had better mention the Etruscan language.” It cannot be 
said too often that decipherment is not an issue, because the Etruscan alphabet is 
instantly recognisable as a slightly adjusted version of its Greek counterpart. The 
real problem is that no Etruscan literature has survived; which means (among other 
things) that we have no Etruscan historical narratives to set against the largely hos- 
tile Greek and Latin sources. The Etruscan texts that we 4o have range in date from 
the 7th to the Ist century BC, and consist of several thousand short inscriptions, 
mainly funerary or votive, and fewer than a dozen longer religious and legal pre- 
scriptions of a highly technical nature. Etruscan texts can be read with confidence, 
although they cannot always be fully understood. It is true that unlike Greek, and 
unlike the Italic languages, the basis of the Etruscan language is not Indo-Euro- 
pean: but, even within the excruciatingly limited conceptual range that is available, 
it is also clear that regional differences in expression were well established by the 
time the first Etruscan inscriptions appear. 


^ Fehling 1989, 193; Munson 2006, especially 259; Asheri er al. 2007, 146 (but it is not true that 
'among modern scholars the oriental theory [of Etruscan origins] still prevails': see n. 6, below). 

> Aigner Foresti 1974. 

* Pallottino 1975, 79. So too Barker and Rasmussen 1998, 44: ‘the development of Etruscan 
culture has to be understood within an evolutionary sequence of social elaboration in Etruria’. 

7 Briquel 1991, especially 3-89 (and see Ridgway 1993). Another view is that of Drews 1992 
(but see Pritchett 1993, 228). 

* Scullard 1966, especially 226. 

? Penney 1988, 721—26; Bonfante and Bonfante 2002; Wallace 2008. 
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Etruscans and Romans 

As I approach the subject indicated by my title, I cannot help recalling a name that 
comes to the mind of anyone who talks in public about the Etruscans. It is that of 
a probably quite competent historian who seems to have been regarded by his 
immediate family as a half-wit. He was encouraged in his youth by Livy to study, 
and write, history, and then, at the age of 50, he somewhat unexpectedly became 
the Roman emperor Claudius.!° He reigned as the third successor of Augustus 
from AD 41 until his death in AD 54 (and Claudius it was who caused the island 
beyond the Oceanus, Britannia, to be added to the Roman empire — an event that 
was celebrated in sculpture as far away as Aphrodisias in Caria!!). Time and chance 
have not preserved any of the historical works that Claudius wrote before his acces- 
sion to the Principate, although it seems that in later life he occasionally drew on 
them in his speeches to the Roman Senate — indeed, his ‘unexpected elevation gave 
Claudius unheard-of opportunities for the publication of his research’.!? Among his 
works, his biographer Suetonius tells us, were 20 books of Tyrrhenika: ‘Etruscan 
matters’, written in Greek; and Suetonius also tells us that those books were read 
aloud in public once a year in the Museum at Alexandria.? The books themselves 
have not survived, and no-one seems to have taken any notes. 

I like to think of that remarkable annual event in Alexandria as in effect the first 
Lectureship in Etruscan Studies: and I wish we knew how Claudius had filled his 
books. Although some interesting suggestions have been made," times have changed 
so much in the last 2000 years or so that it is easier to list the ‘Etruscan matters’ 
that he will surely zot have treated. We need only scan the chapter-headings of any 
modern general book about the Etruscans. Looking at the best one, which by com- 
mon consent is currently that by Sybille Haynes, ? I doubt if Claudius had much 
to say about Etruscan architecture, tomb painting, sculpture, pottery, metalwork- 
ing — or indeed anything in the material record, either for its own sake or for what 
it can tell us about Etruscan economic history, or about the Etruscans’ interactions 
with their contemporaries in and beyond the Italian peninsula. Still less is Claudius 
likely to have concerned himself with field-survey or excavation, and the hypothe- 
ses they generate regarding settlement location, urbanisation, state-formation, land- 
scape as agent, phenomenology and the like — although as a good Greek scholar he 
would certainly have known what the word ‘phenomenology’ actually means. 


0 


Levick 1990, especially 11-20 (on ‘the education of a prince’). 
!! Erim 1982; Levick 1990, 144 with figs. 20-21. 

? Cornell 1995, 133. 

13 Suetonius Divus Claudius 42. 2, with Hurley 2001, 232-33. 

^ Heurgon 1953; Cornell 1976; Briquel 1988. 

^ Haynes 2000a (see n. 56, below); 2005. 
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But how did Claudius come to occupy himself with ‘Etruscan matters’? The 
subject was one that he was certainly well placed to tackle: the Claudii, of which 
his grandmother (Livia, the wife of Augustus) was the ‘senior and most influential 
member’, seem to have had ancient links with Etruria, specifically with Caere 
(modern Cerveteri);!° and Claudius himself had acquired a set of high-born in-laws 
of Etruscan descent by his first marriage to the grand-daughter of an Etruscan 
noblewoman who was a friend of Livia." It is worth remembering, too, that Augus- 
tus own rise to power had been supported by no fewer than 19 distinguished 
individuals of Etruscan origin:? such men may well have been glad to co-operate 
with a member of the Imperial family — even a supposedly half-witted one — in the 
hope that he would be willing and able to demonstrate that their families were no 
less illustrious than those of the old Roman nobility (and perhaps rather more 
illustrious than those of some contemporary ‘new men’). 

And one can see their point. Already in Augustus’ time, Horace (a native of 
Apulia) had told his contemporaries everything that he thought they needed to 
know about the subject I have undertaken to discuss in this section: "The capture 
of Greece took her brutish victor captive/and civilized rustic Latium’ (Horace Epis- 
tulae 2. 1. 156-157).? Or, in plainer language, it is the relationship between the 
Greeks and the Romans that matters, and the Etruscans need not be mentioned. 

There was nothing new about this. Long before Horace produced his elegant 
soundbite, Cicero (a native of Arpinum, a hill town in the modern province of 
Frosinone, south of Rome) had declared that ‘... it was no tiny stream that flowed 
into this city [i.e. Rome] from Greece, but rather a rich flood of moral and artistic 
teaching’ (de Republica 2. 19. 34). Cicero attributed this process to the arrival in 
Italy of one Demaratus of Corinth, who had escaped the tyranny of his native city 
and taken up residence at Tarquinia in the mid-7th century.?' His surviving son, 
Lucius Tarquinius [Priscus], became king of Rome between the traditional dates of 
616 and 579 BC. But Demaratus' son, born and bred in Etruscan Tarquinia, was 
only half-Greek; his mother was Etruscan, and so was his wife, Tanaquil, who (or 


16 Livia: Levick 1990, 16; Hall 1996, 169—70. Caere: Holleman 1984. 

7 Plautia Urgulanilla: Suetonius Divus Claudius 26. 2; 27. 1. See Tacitus Annales 2. 34; 4. 21-22 
for the friendship between her grandmother (Urgulania) and Livia. 

18 Hall 1996, especially 167-69; the list includes Augustus’ cultural henchman (and Horace's 
patron) Gaius Maecenas. 

? Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes / intulit agresti Latio; tr. Macleod 1986, 68. 

20 influxit enim non tenuis quidam e Graecia rivulus in banc urbem, sed abundantissimus amnis 
illarum disciplinarum et artium; tr. Rudd 1998, 45. 

2! Blakeway 1935; Ampolo 1977; Musti 1987; Ridgway 1992; Ridgway and Ridgway 1994; Zevi 
1995 (see n. 29, below); Torelli and Menichetti 1997; Ridgway 2006a; 2009; forthcoming. 
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so Polybius tells us) was well suited by nature to assist in any political enterprise 
(Polybius 6. 11a. 7). 

Livy put it a little differently, and thereby played his part in establishing the 
stereotype of redoubtable Etruscan womanhood. For him, Tanaquil was 


A lady of high birth who did not easily brook marrying into a rank in society beneath 
the one into which she had been born. Unable to endure the degrading snub given her 
husband by the Etruscans for being the son of an alien exile, and unmoved by any 
inborn love of her native city, her one aim was to see her husband elevated to high posi- 
tion. So she determined to leave Tarquinia and fixed on Rome as the most promising 
new home: a brave and energetic man would make his mark in this new city where 
nobility could be quickly acquired and came from one's own worth (Livy 1. 34).? 


Livy seems to see Tanaquil in much the same way as Claudius saw her Etruscan 
mother-in-law, Demeratus' anonymous wife. Speaking to the Roman Senate in AD 
48, and citing the early history of Rome (unsuccessfully) in support of a project of 
his own, the emperor defined her as ‘from Tarquinia, a lady noble but poor, as she 
must have been if she needed to give her hand to such a husband'.? What I find 
particularly interesting here is the assumption by both Livy and his pupil Claudius 
that by marrying respectively a Greek and a half-Greek, both Etruscan ladies had 
married beneath them. Tanaquil, according to Livy, clearly resented this, and she 
persuaded her husband to do something about it. 

However that may be, Cicero's bland suppression of ‘the Etruscan connection’ 
in his account of the formative stages of Roman culture is surely worthy of a mod- 
ern dodgy dossier.” At a stroke, it eliminates what in his time must still have been 
the visible Etruscan features of the Eternal City. Republican Rome was (in Tim 
Cornell's happy phrase) ‘a kind of living museum’; we know, for example, that 
Lucius Tarquinius had summoned Vulca from Veii in southern Etruria to make 
the terracotta statue of Jupiter for the Capitoline temple — for that very reason, 
incidentally, Vulca is the only Etruscan artist whose name has come down to us." 
For Varro, everything in the temples of Rome was Etruscan work prior to the Tem- 
ple of Ceres (dedicated in 493 BC).” In our own time, Ingrid Edlund-Berry has 


22 Tr. Luce 1998, 42. 
2 ILS 212. 1. 8-27 (the ‘Table of Lyons’); tr. Cornell 1995, 133. See too Tacitus Annales 11. 
24. 
# This is by no means the only example of Ciceronian désétrusquisation: Briquel 1995. 
2 Cornell 1986, 82. 
6 Pallottino 1945 (= 1979, 1003-24). 
U Tuscanica omnia in aedibus fuisse, quoted by Pliny NH 35. 45. 154 (and see 34. 16. 34 on 


Etruscan statues). 
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found good reason in the study of Etruscan and Republican Roman architectural 
mouldings to propose that 'the architectural evidence from Rome proper and the 
surrounding area in Latium suggests a unified architectural tradition which’, she 
believes, *we should continue to call ^Etruscan" as long as we recognise that it 
includes the territory of both Etruscan and Latin speakers'.?? 

Nevertheless, Cicero's (and Horace's) Hellenocentric version of the facts of 
Early Rome has survived remarkably well. It is regrettably easy to cite distinguished 
modern authorities for whom Lucius Tarquinius was the bearer of Greek, not 
Etruscan, culture to Rome. One of them indeed published a paper in 1995 under 
the title ‘Demaratus and the “Corinthian” kings of Rome'.? And that is the Roman 
position: ancient, and modern too (at least in some quarters). So much for the first 
Etruscan king of Rome - or the first king of Rome ‘who happened to be Etruscan’, 
as another modern authority has rather grudgingly put it. Of the Greek authors, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus refers in passing to the ‘Greek and Tyrrhenian [i.e. 
Etruscan] learning of Demaratus' sons; and the Greek geographer Strabo mentions 
the transmission to Rome of certain specifically Tyrrhenian features. Inevitably, 
perhaps, such snippets are often regarded as no more than anomalies that do not 
need to be dignified by explanation — an attitude that also seems to apply to Livy's 
statement that workmen were recruited ‘from all over Etruria’ to complete the 
Capitoline temple (Dionysius of Halicarnassus Antiquitates Romanae 3. 46. 5; 
Strabo 5. 2. 2; Livy 1. 56. 1). My own view is that references like these can in fact 
be regarded as sadly incomplete literary reflections of the picture that has emerged 
in the last half-century or so from the archaeological record of Etruria itself. 


The Etruscans Now: I 

That picture should leave us in no doubt that, for most of the nine centuries prior 
to the Augustan settlement of Italy in 27 BC, the Etruscans were the most impor- 
tant indigenous inhabitants of the Italian peninsula. At its height, the prosperous 
Etruscan civilisation, established in the 7th century BC and enjoyed to the full in 
the 6th and 5th, amounted to a great deal more than a pale reflection of the glory 
that was contemporary Greece, or an eccentric prelude to the grandeur that was 
destined to suffuse Republican and especially Imperial Rome. Treated in its own 


28 Edlund-Berry 2000, xxii. 

? Zevi 1995, defined as ‘splendid’ by Wiseman 2003, 21 (= 2008, 293). Another view (‘dan- 
gereuse): Poucet 2000, 164-65, n. 112. On A. Carandini's excavations and hypotheses regarding ‘the 
palace of Tarquinius Priscus in the grove of Vesta at Rome’, see Wiseman 2008, 271-92. 

3 Cornell 1995, 158. 
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right and on its own terms, the archaeological, architectural, artistic, historical, 
political and religious record of the largely autonomous Etruscan cities is indispen- 
sable to the proper understanding of the Mediterranean and Classical worlds: and 
of ancient Europe, too. 

This is fighting talk! And fighting talk requires justification — the kind of justi- 
fication that cannot be provided in a single lecture: it needs a whole lecture-course, 
delivered every year by a permanent and properly recognised Lecturer. There are a 
couple of other things that I should like to say at this point, too. 

First of all, it simply would not be enough for the Lecturer in question to give 
the same course of lectures every year — which is what seems to have happened with 
Claudius’ Tyrrhenika in the Museum at Alexandria. Indeed, perhaps the biggest 
single difference between our times and those of the scholar-emperor is the fact 
that modern Etruscan and early Italic scholars have to revise their thinking in the 
light of the archaeological and other evidence and exegesis that enriches our under- 
standing of the field every year. In spite of the appalling obstacles placed in their 
way by an ungrateful government, our Italian colleagues in the regional Archaeo- 
logical Superintendencies, along with their collaboratori esterni, are conducting 
excavations, post-excavation work, field-survey and research on a variety of fronts 
— and exhibiting and publishing the results at home and abroad — at a truly impres- 
sive rate that compels the degree of constant revision that can only come from 
permanent, close, and reliable contact. 

Secondly, the Etruscans and their civilisation should not be regarded as the 
exclusive business of Classical Studies: they are European, too. That is why, read- 
ing for the Oxford Postgraduate Diploma in European Archaeology many years 
ago, I was introduced to Italy in general, to the Etruscans in particular, and to 
Massimo Pallottino by Christopher Hawkes?! — who would, I feel sure, have been 
delighted to learn of the recent appointment of an Etruscan scholar, Alessandro 
Naso, to the Innsbruck Chair not of Klassische Archäologie but of Ur- und Frühges- 
chicte. 

This brings me to a question that I must clearly try to answer. We saw just now 
that for Cicero and Horace, Rome was civilised by Greece, and that for them there 
was no role for the Etruscans: but we know better. What, then, was the relation- 
ship between the Etruscans and the Greeks? 


3 1905-92; Fellow of Keble College, Oxford; Professor of European Archaeology 1946-72. 
Obituaries: Ridgway and Pallottino 1992 (with Italian bibliography); Harding 1994. 
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Etruscans and Greeks: I? 
Until quite recently, that relationship could be expressed in a single word: ‘Hel- 
lenisation’. This is a suspiciously simple (indeed diffusionist) process that involved 
civilised Greeks educating, not least by the example of their own superior products, 
the ‘barbarians’ they encountered when they came to the Central Mediterranean: 
'In the West, the peoples with whom the Greeks came into contact were at a more 
primitive stage of development than they themselves; in the East, for a long time 
and in many respects, the position was the reverse.’ 

It is indeed true that Greeks (and some of their Eastern neighbours) came to Italy 
and Sicily in increasing numbers from the end of the 9th century onwards, but they 
did not come as high-minded cultural missionaries: they were hard-nosed prospec- 
tors and traders, who needed to investigate the news they had heard of Italian natu- 
ral resources, and particularly the mineral resources in the Colline Metallifere of 
Tuscany — to say nothing of the local skilled human resources that were already 
experienced in the vital activities of extraction and exploitation. The first post-Myc- 
enaean Greeks in Italy were Euboeans: Tuscany demonstrably provided some of the 
raw materials that were processed in the early metalworking area of the international 
emporion known as Pithekoussai, established by Euboeans before the middle of the 
8th century on the island of Ischia in the Bay of Naples; I believe that the same may 
well turn out to be true of Lefkandi and Eretria in Euboea itself, and probably too 
of Oropos (within sight of Euboea on the coast of the Greek mainland)? 

This sort of activity does not strike me as a particularly convincing foundation 
for ‘Hellenisation’, any more than the early Etruscans themselves strike me as par- 
ticularly convincing ‘barbarians’: technically, of course, they were (because they did 
not speak Greek), but that certainly does not mean that they were the passive and 
presumably grateful recipients of whatever crumbs of culture came their way from 
the outside world. We ought to remember, too, that 'there is not even a word for 
[Hellenisation] in classical or Byzantine Greek’ — an observation once made by 
Glen Bowersock in connection with a very different period and area of the ancient 
world. He went on to point out that for his purposes Hellenism (for which there is 
a Greek word) was a medium of expression that provided a remarkably effective 
new way of expressing local traditions. 


” I have discussed some of the issues at stake in this and in the following section in more detail 
elsewhere: Ridgway 2002; 2004. 

3 Beazley 1957, 5. 

** On the attractions of the mineral resources of Etruria for Euboean and other entrepreneurs and 
craftsmen from the eastern Mediterranean, see Hawkes 1959; Ridgway 1998; 2006b; 2007; Doonan 
and Mazarakis Ainian 2007, especially 372 (Oropos). 

35 Bowersock 1990, 7. 
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I suggest that here we have the makings of a model that would work very well 
as a description of the Etruscan-Greek relationship in the full flowering of Etruscan 
civilisation: not so much Hellenised as definitely, and extensively, au fait with Hel- 
lenic ways. In the matter of Etruscan art, I think it has much in common with 
Penny Small’s characteristically succinct diagnosis of the Etruscan view of Greek 
art: ‘the Etruscans not only pick and choose those elements of Greek art that please 
them, but they also make those elements very much their own’ — a statement that 
is not necessarily at odds with John Boardman’s view that Etruscan art is no more 
than a ‘showy blend of Greek, oriental, and barbarian taste which can still inspire 
or impress those who cannot come to terms with the more controlled achievements 
of Greek art.” I hope that the distinguished author of those words will forgive me 
if I insist that Greek priorities and perceptions cannot reasonably be applied in an 
assessment of the art of a non-Greek civilisation that used Greek techniques and 
styles for non-Greek purposes. After all, if (and especially in their art) the Etruscans 
were trying (not very successfully) to be Greeks, why bother with them? Why, to 
put it bluntly, study the monkey when you can study the organ-grinder? 

The fact of the matter is, of course, that the word ‘Etruscans’ is the English 
translation of one or other of the collective nouns (Tyrrhenoi / Tyrsenoi; Tyrrheni | 
Etrusci) that the Greek and Latin written sources used to signify the externally 
perceived Veientines, Caeretans, Tarquinians, Vulcentines and the rest: and none 
of them were trying, successfully or otherwise, to be Greeks — which is the collec- 
tive noun that we use to signify Euboeans, Corinthians, Athenians and so on. 
On the contrary, it seems to me that Bowersock's preference for Hellenism over 
Hellenisation accords well with the growing conviction that the Etruscans should 
be recognised (and are worth recognising) as something more than the purveyors of 
a second-hand version of Greek culture that is sadly lacking in Greek genius. 

On the contrary: the Etruscans had their own distinct culture, and their genius 
was to express it with whatever means came to hand: and, not least, to specify 
precisely what they wanted from the foreign specialist craftsmen who gravitated 
towards Etruria from the 7th century onwards. This was not a new phenomenon: 
the figure of the émigré craftsman using his skills to serve the purposes and priori- 
ties of his new environment had been a familiar one in Italy since the Bronze Age. 


36 Small 1992, 51; see further Small 1994; 1995; 2008. 

? Boardman 1964, 211 (= 1999, 200). Elsewhere, Boardman has quoted the ‘condemnation, as 
of a Michelangelo who despised the Gothic” of this statement sent to him by ‘an angry correspond- 
ent, noting that harsh views of Etruscan art 'are prejudiced but this does not mean that they are 
altogether wrong’ (Boardman 1994, 225 with 342, n. 2, where Small 1992 is cited as ‘a useful cor- 
rective’). 
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Indigenous potters and their incoming Mycenaean counterparts were exchanging 
not only ceramic models but also ceramic technology on the Plain of Sybaris in 
southern Italy as early as the 13th century; much the same sort of thing was hap- 
pening under the aegis of the first Western Greeks at Pithekoussai on the Bay of 
Naples in the 8th;** and similar procedures in the 7th were clearly responsible for 
the nature and appearance of much that is ‘Orientalising in Etruria. And of 
Oriental(ising) motifs in Etruscan art, it has indeed been observed that *... whether 
[individual artists] came from Greece or anywhere else, the work they did in Etru- 
ria for Etruscan customers and Etruscan audiences can only be called Etruscan art, 
and the definition of Greek or Etruscan “hands” is as meaningless as it is invariably 
elusive and subjective.” 

With that, I must turn to another vital element in the Greek-Etruscan relation- 
ship: the purchasing power of the Etruscan centres. 


Etruscans and Greeks: II 

The extraction, exploitation and exchange of minerals, metals and finished prod- 
ucts brought considerable material wealth to the Etruscans, and it was not long 
before that began to be exploited too — by Greek entrepreneurs among others: 
carriers of luxury goods, and craftsmen who could make them (and train local 
pupils, too). The demand from Etruria for Attic vases, of what (largely thanks to 
Etruscan preferences) we have come to regard as the ‘best’ period was enormous: 
and it must have been of considerable economic significance for Athens. In fact, 
the Attic vases recovered from the vast cemeteries in the environs of Caere, Tar- 
quinia, Vulci and many other centres were regarded by the patriotic 18th-century 
Tuscan antiquaries (following Thomas Dempster, a Scot) as 'Etruscan', until 
Johann Winckelmann decreed in 1764 that their Neapolitan colleagues were in 
fact right in regarding them as Greek. ^ We can all, I think, agree with the late Sir 
John Beazley that ‘the world owes the Etruscans an immense debt for admiring, 
treasuring, and causing to be preserved so many masterpieces of Greek art’;“! but 
let us also remember that a great many of those masterpieces were acquired for use 
in Etruscan ceremonial and other activities about which we would understand a 
great deal more than we do if the early antiquarian investigators (to say nothing of 


38 Plain of Sybaris: Levi 1999. Pithekoussai: Deriu et al. 1986. 

” Serra Ridgway 2002, 117. On matters arising from the Etruscan Orientalising phenomenon, 
see Prayon and Róllig 2000; Riva 2006 (in the wider context treated in Riva and Vella 2006). 

^ Masci 2007. Dempster (Aberdeenshire?1579-Bologna 1625): Leighton and Castelino 1990. 

4 Beazley 1947, v. 
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their modern clandestine, that is criminal, successors) had treated Etruscan ceme- 
teries as something more than repositories of ‘treasures’ that did not need to have 
their contexts or even their provenances recorded. George Dennis reported an Ital- 
ian estimate that by 1856 more than 15,000 tombs had been opened in this way 
at Vulci alone;? and the process has continued, there and elsewhere, in the last 
century and a half. 

If contexts and provenances had been recorded more often, we would know a 
great deal more than we do about Etruscan preferences for the scenes painted on 
Attic vases, to the point where we could make informed guesses as to the reasons 
for those preferences — were certain scenes, or even individual painters and their 
workshops, as popular at Caere as they were at Tarquinia or Vulci, for example?? 
We should be much better informed about a great many mainstream topics if we 
had access to more evidence of the kind once deployed by János Gyórgy Szilágyi in 
respect of an Attic red-figure column-krater, now in Budapest but known to have 
been found between Cerveteri (Caere) and Santa Severa (Pyrgi): the scenes on it 
‘meant something quite different to its Caeretan public in the years of the battle of 
Cumae [474] than to an Athenian citizen after Plataiai and Salamis [480]’ — an 
awareness of context, or at least provenance, that also illuminates the same author's 
distinguished treatment of figured Etrusco-Corinthian ware between cz. 630 and 
ca. 550 BC.“ 

As it is, even where the archaeologically essential information about the Etrus- 
can provenance and context of Greek vases has been recorded, as it has in respect 
of the 4000 or so corredi from the (largely unpublished) cemeteries of Spina (the 
Etruscan foundation at the mouth of the Po in northern Italy), the Greek vases in 
question are more often than not assessed in exclusively Greek terms — specifically 
as evidence for the Greek perceptions of the subjects depicted on them, with no 
regard for the fact that the images concerned, though indeed created by Athenian 
craftsmen, were seen and surely appreciated by Etruscan owners, and may actually 
have been chosen (or perhaps even commissioned) by them — or for them, by 
enterprising middlemen who knew the Etruscan market.“ 


#2 Dennis 1883, I, 452; and see Buranelli 1991. 

5 English readers will find detailed and reliable accounts of these two major Etruscan centres in 
Leighton 2004 (Tarquinia) and Riccioni 1979 (Vulci). 

^ Szilágyi 2000, 46; and see further Rystedt 2006. Etrusco-Corinthian: Szilágyi 1992; 1998. 

^ "Thus Serra Ridgway 1993, 389—90, reviewing the catalogue of a major exhibition of material 
from Spina (Berti and Gasparri 1989) and the associated volume of conference proceedings (Berti 


1991). 
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The Etruscans Now: II 

Not surprisingly, the traditional tendency to ignore the Etruscan point of view 
long had a profoundly negative effect on the appreciation and understanding of 
Etruscan civilisation as a whole. Happily for scholarship, those days are largely 
over, as a result of what we might call the ‘new wave’ of investigations, mainly 
pioneered by our truly benemeriti Italian colleagues in the second (post-war) half of 
the last century. This remarkable phenomenon is characterised in the field by atten- 
tion to non-funerary contexts — ranging from religious sanctuaries to small farms“ 
— and in libraries and museums at home and abroad by the production of corpora 
of Etruscan artefact categories. Even if I had decided to do nothing else in this 
lecture, I would have needed rather more than an academic hour simply to read 
out a complete list of the Italian and foreign projects — major, longstanding and 
highly productive ongoing excavations and publications — that have come to frui- 
tion under these headings in recent years, or are in the pipeline now. Here I will 
mention, briefly, only the corpora. Under this heading, pride of place must surely 
go to the international Corpus Speculorum Etruscorum, established in 1981 to do for 
the 3,000 or so Etruscan bronze mirrors in collections all over the world what the 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum has been doing for Classical vases (including Etruscan 
ones) since 1922. In the present context, it is particularly good to see that excellent 
fascicules have been devoted to the Etruscan mirrors in the British Museum, and 
most recently to the 27 specimens (21 of them previously unpublished) in the 
Oxford collections. 

It is good, too, to be able to salute the British Museum, in the person of Judith 
Swaddling, who (in addition to her own fascicule of Etruscan mirrors) has recently 
played a major role in the achievement of what I can only describe as an extraordi- 
nary double whammy in British Etrusco-Italic studies: two remarkable catalogues 
of the British Museum's holdings, both published in 2007. In one of them, Philip 
Perkins has in effect turned the Museum's distinguished collection of bucchero 
pottery into an illustrated encyclopaedia of the Etruscans’ only independent inven- 
tion; while Anna Maria Bietti Sestieri and Ellen Macnamara (an exemplary and 
most effective combination) have done the same for the Museum's extensive hold- 
ings of Italian metal artefacts? down to the dawn of Etruscan civilisation vis-a-vis 
the groups, categories and types retrieved by regular excavation and published in 


^* Sanctuaries: see Haynes 20002, index ss.vv. Gravisca, Pyrgi, etc. Farms: Perkins and Attolini 
1992; Perkins 1999. 

* Various fascicules of the Corpus Speculorum Etruscorum are discussed by Serra Ridgway 1992; 
2000. British Museum and Oxford: Swaddling 2001; de Grummond 2007. 

48 Perkins 2007; Bietti Sestieri and Macnamara 2007. 
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modern excavation reports — an outstandingly useful service for the material of the 
9th and 8th centuries, defined long ago (as I mentioned earlier: p. 45 above) by 
Massimo Pallottino as the crucial stage in the formative process of the Etruscans 
‘on the territory of Etruria itself. 

There is more, much more, Etruscan research going on in Italy and elsewhere: 
and it is working wonders for our perception of the Etruscans and of their stand- 
ing. As I have remarked elsewhere of the Italian Early Iron Age, so too in the full 
Etruscan period 


Decades of unremitting discovery, reliable excavation, progressively better-informed 
exegesis, and even the publication of a number of definitive excavation reports have 
provided us with so much information that the material record... can be examined in 
its own right and on its own terms. If we find ourselves comparing and contrasting the 
evidence retrieved by archaeology with that in the ancient written sources, it is usually 
because we are now more interested in testing than in merely illuminating the latter; 
and if the sources do not pass the tests we devise for them, we want to know why.” 


I cite one major result by way of example: our changing view of Etruscan religion, 
a sector that has attracted a great deal of new and increasingly well-informed atten- 
tion in the wake of a memorable conference held in Paris in 1992 and published 
five years later.’ In the absence of any Etruscan accounts of beliefs and usage, 
much ink and ingenuity used to be expended on identifying which Etruscan gods 
and sacred attributes had Greek and/or Roman equivalents. In 2006, however, 
Nancy de Grummond published a most remarkable book in which these things are 
at last seen from the inside — from the Etruscan point of view. As she puts it, 'it is 
important to remember that Etruscan gods did not inhabit an Olympus, but 
dwelled instead in particular houses of a 16-part sky. Their cosmos was radically 
different from that of the Greeks;....'?! 


Etruria and Britain? 
The Etruscan cosmos is where I should like to stop: but there is one more thing 
that I feel bound to say before I do. 


^? Ridgway 2004, 9. 

5 Gaultier and Briquel 1997. 

?' de Grummond 2006, xiii. I have discussed this work elsewhere (Ridgway 2008), together with 
Bonfante and Swaddling 2006; de Grummond and Simon 2006; and Jannot 2005. See too the plen- 
tiful Etruscan material in ThesCRA; and most recently Gleba and Becker 2009; Stevens 2009. 

52 This brief final section is in effect a postscript to Haynes 2000b. 
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Thirty-five years ago, writing of a much earlier period in Italy than the one I 
have been concerned with here, the two most distinguished British prehistorians of 
their generation (which is also mine) affirmed that 'any theory needs at least a few 
supporting facts. With great respect, I think there is more to it than that. In all 
the humanities, as in all the natural sciences, I believe strongly that any theory — 
that is, any explanation — must account for all the relevant known facts when it is 
proposed, and must be subjected thereafter to fine-tuning, major revision or even 
substitution as relevant new facts are discovered. 

With that in mind, I confess that I am increasingly unhappy with some (though 
certainly not all) current English writing on Etruscan and Early Italic topics. So too 
are a number of Italian colleagues. One of the latter has recently concluded her 
thoughtful and well-informed remarks concerning a substantial English book on a 
potentially important and informative Etruscan subject with the telling (and in my 
view wholly accurate) observation that the undoubted value of the 'strong theo- 
retical basis’ of the author's work is effectively negated by the lack of ‘in-depth 
research’ into the ever-expanding archaeological record. These days, in fact, too 
many English colleagues in Etruscan studies (or so it seems to me) feel the need to 
display a self-righteous (and surely by now rather anachronistic?) zeal for some- 
thing called ‘a theoretically informed perspective’. There is of course absolutely 
nothing wrong with this in itself: but there is if it is combined with the explicit 
assumption that English readers will be unable to assess the evidence for themselves 
because ‘most of the publication of results and analysis is in Italian. 

Yes, indeed it is: che sorpresa! But, as with the ancient Etruscan language, deci- 
pherment is not an issue with modern Italian: and I feel strongly that any teacher 
of Etruscan and Early Italic Studies in a British university should be fluent in that 
language, and require her or his pupils to become so, too — not (please not) by a 
qualifying examination, but by experience in the library, in the field, in the muse- 
ums and their store-rooms, and in the conference hall. Only thus will they be able 
to keep abreast of what, emulating Cicero, I will call the ‘rich flood... of teaching 
that is now flowing out of Italy; only thus will they be able to make their own use- 
ful contribution; and only thus will they be able to compare their own work with 
that of their Italian and other European peers in the most appropriate way. 

In conclusion, let me use the words with which I began my brief review of 
Sybille Haynes's ground-breaking cultural history of Etruscan civilisation: ‘there 
is a lot more to Etruscans than case-studies for theoreticians and light relief for 


5 Renfrew and Whitehouse 1974, 381 (on the Italian Copper Age). 
2 Ciuccarelli 2008, 109. 
5 Bradley et al. 2007, 127. 
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classicists’.’° Indeed there is, and the prospects have never been better for progress, 
international no less than national, in Etruscan and Early Italic Studies: and for 
the permanent incorporation of this fascinating field into the Classical and Euro- 
pean programmes of a world-class university. 
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THE ORIGIN OF TOMB PAINTING IN ETRURIA 


ALESSANDRO Naso 


Abstract 

Tomb paintings and other artistic categories such as stone sculpture had their origin in 
Etruria in the second quarter of the 7th century BC, when local elites received goods and 
customs from several regions of the eastern Mediterranean. Near Eastern and Greek crafts- 
men migrated to Etruria from at least the end of 8th century BC and influenced the style 
of Etruscan art, which also developed from local Iron Age roots. The earliest paintings are 
concentrated in Veii and Caere in southern Etruria, where they were used to emphasise 
architectural elements and to depict animals, perhaps with a symbolic meaning. 


8th Century BC 

At the beginning of the 8th century BC, the mid-Tyrrhenian coast, corresponding 
to modern southern Tuscany, northern and southern Lazio, and northern Campa- 
nia, was one of the most developed regions in all Italy — if not the most developed. 
Fertile land, as well as natural resources, among them metals, salt and timber, 
played an important role and provided the material conditions for this growth. In 
particular, Etruria, the land to the north of the Tiber, which constituted the natu- 
ral boundary with Latium Vetus, was experiencing an important moment of transi- 
tion: from village to city. 

Thanks to several years of systematic field-walking campaigns,? centres such as 
Tarquinia allow us to follow the long process of urbanisation. The surface distribu- 
tion of potsherds shows that the Iron Age settlement spread over the entire area of 
the ancient city, for more than 150 ha, and allows us to recognise a single huge 
settlement. This was probably divided into several residential units of different sizes, 
or units comprising several residential and functional buildings, laid out so as to 
cover the whole available area, and separated from each other by narrow zones free 
of buildings. These zones may have been used as outdoor work areas, as well as for 
growing crops or raising livestock. This tentative reconstruction may be useful not 


* This paper is based on the text of a lecture delivered in Oxford in June 2009 in the graduate 
seminar series devoted to Etruscan Archaeology, History and Art. I would like to thank Nicholas 
Purcell and Irene Lemos for their invitation, David Ridgway for correcting my English, Sybille 
Haynes and all the participants for the stimulating discussion after the lecture. Gocha Tsetskhladze 
kindly invited me to publish the text in AWE. 

! Pacciarelli 2000. 

? Mandolesi 1999. 
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only for Tarquinia but also for other centres in Etruria in the first half of the 8th 
century BC. All these signs indicate the existence of a complex but changing soci- 
ety, in which it was possible for individuals to change their own social status. Some 
graves, with their rich corredi (sets of grave-goods), reflect very clearly the high rank 
of the so-called princes or princesses.? 

As reflected by the corredi in several cemeteries in Etruria, the aristoi of the sec- 
ond half of the 8th century BC felt the need to display their huge wealth; they 
therefore began to look for external cultural models to represent it. The best avail- 
able were in the eastern Mediterranean; they were brought to the West through 
trade along commercial routes that were first developed by the Phoenicians. The 
role of these traders, long misunderstood, has been reassessed since the 1980s by 
many scholars who have emphasised the Phoenician influences on material culture 
in both Etruria and Latium.? Some finds, such as an inscribed Phoenician bronze 
bowl from a grave of the third quarter of the 8th century BC, and a seal of the Lyre 
Player Group from a grave of the early 7th century BC, have been made in Vetu- 
lonia. The find place of these imports is not coincidental, because in this period 
Vetulonia probably controlled the iron mines on Elba and in northern Etruria. 
Iron as well as copper and minerals like alum, and the so-called invisible goods, 
were among the important natural resources of Etruria. These, along with the 
knowledge of skilled craftsmen (such as metalworkers) can explain both wealth and 
the overseas contacts that facilitated its display. 

The presence of Greeks, namely Euboeans, is definitely later than that of the 
Phoenicians, despite new discoveries like the pendent-semicircle skyphoi probably 
from Euboea found at Veii and Caere and dated to the first half of the 8th century 
BC.’ Greek Geometric vases in Etruria are associated with the diffusion of wine. 
The hydria from Sopra Selciatello grave 160 at Tarquinia has been assigned to a 
date around the middle of the 8th century BC; the large krater from Pescia Romana, 
attributed to the Cesnola Painter and dated in the last quarter of the same century, 
was perhaps a gift from Greek colonists to a member of the local elite.? 


? [aia 1999; Rathje 2000. 

^ Rathje 1988. 

5 Martelli 1991; Z Fenici 1995; Geppert 2006; Gubel 2006. Especially for Latium: Botto 2005. 

° For both finds, see von Hase 1995, 266-67 (seal), 268-70 (bronze bowl), with previous bibli- 
ography. The production of Lyre Player Group seals has been doubtfully assigned to North Syria or 
Rhodes (Huber 1998, 114-18, fig. 7, with previous bibliography). 

7 These problems have been discussed recently by d'Agostino 2006a-b. New finds from Caere 
have been illustrated by Rizzo 2005a. Information about the results of Neutron Activation Analyses 
carried out on pendent-semicircle skyphoi from central Italy has been anticipated in Naso 2008a; 
forthcoming. 

* d'Agostino 2006a, 338-39 (hydria from Tarquinia); Canciani 1987, 242—43, no. 3 (krater 
from Pescia Romana), both with previous bibliography. On the diffusion of wine and wine culture in 
central Italy, see Menichetti 2002; Bartoloni 2006. 
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The Orientalising Period 

The beginning of the Orientalising period in Etruria is dated to the last quarter of 
the 8th century BC by important finds, such as the Bocchoris situla and its corredo 
at Tarquinia.” This period is characterised by a greater distribution of luxury goods 
from the eastern Mediterranean, transported by people of various languages and 
origins along complex maritime trade routes; there were similarly revolutionary 
consequences in Greek culture. Etruscan cities like Vulci, Tarquinia, Caere or 
Veii are still in need of exploration, but small settlements, where excavated, show 
clearly that in the first half of the 7th century BC deep transformations occurred in 
society; they are discernible in the shift from huts with thatched roofs to houses 
with tiled roofs.!! 

The growth of some centres, such as Caere, was sudden and explosive: in the 
Banditaccia necropolis at Caere, only a few generations divides the pozzo graves 
from the chamber tombs contained in huge tumuli, the diameter of which can 
reach 60 m. It has been supposed that both tumuli and stone decoration had their 
origins overseas, because there are no intermediate steps in the change in type of 
funerary deposition, and the tumuli are decorated on the top of their bases with the 
earliest stone mouldings in the history of Italian architecture." Because they have a 
perfect form and in Etruria there is no intermediate stage, it has been supposed 
that they were introduced by an architect from elsewhere. This region has been 
identified as North Syria, the only district offering some parallels. Anthropomor- 
phic sculpture had, for instance, its origins in this period: the Tomb of the Statues 
near Caere, dated to the first quarter of the 7th century BC, has been attributed to 
North Syrian craftsmen." 

In the single graves dated to the second quarter of the 7th century BC, the Etrus- 
can love of luxury (ancient Greek tryphé) was satisfied through Oriental imports 
(keimelia). Carved ivories of North Syrian style, exotic materials like tridacna squa- 
mosa shells, ostrich eggs, glass vases, gold jewellery decorated with the granulation 
technique, and bronze ribbed bowls were first imported, and then produced, in 


? The bibliography on this subject has recently been discussed by Falsone 2006. 

!° The classic treatments of Orientalising culture in Etruria are Strom 1971; Ampolo et al. 1984; 
Principi 2000; Prayon and Róllig 2000. Gubel (2006) has drawn attention to the many Near Eastern 
components of the Etruscan Orientalising style. 

!! Rasmus Brandt and Karlsson 2001. On the Greek presence in Etruria, see Della Fina 2004; 
2006; 2007. On the results of recent researches in southern Etruria, see Moretti Sgubini 2001a-b; 
Paoletti 2005. 

12 Naso 1998, with previous bibliography, recently augmented by “Tumuli as Sema. International 
Conference on Space, Politics, Culture and Religion in the First Millennium BC' (Istanbul, 1-3 June 
2009). 

13 Colonna and von Hase 1986. 
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Etruria by Oriental craftsmen and their Etruscan pupils. Near Eastern workers 
trained apprentices in Etruria, so that we can distinguish among: 1) Near Eastern 
works imported to Etruria; 2) Near Eastern works realised in Etruria; and 3) Etrus- 
can works inspired by Near Eastern style.” The items of jewellery granulated with 
Etruscan inscriptions, like a later fibula from Castelluccio di Pienza near Siena, are 
a product of the mobility of skilled workers of Near Eastern origin, who might be 
responsible for the introduction to Italy not only of these new techniques, but also 
of other artistic forms.!° 

Notwithstanding the spread of Oriental customs, luxury goods and techniques 
to Etruria, we must not forget or underestimate Greek influence, which was often 
inextricably mixed with Near Eastern influence, as shown for example in the adop- 
tion of the banquet." Some very rare imports came to Etruria from the Greek 
world, and are particularly concentrated in the tombs at Caere. Particularly signifi- 
cant is a Cycladic amphora, recently identified by M.A. Rizzo as one of the very 
few examples of this (probably Theran) type that has been found outside the Cycla- 
dic islands. It was perhaps brought to Italy via the complex sea trading routes, 
within which many people of various languages and origins were operating.'® 

Archaeological evidence shows that the Etruscans received objects relating to a 
new way of life from the Near East, and mythology from Greece;!? and from both 
they received cultural models. It is possible to recognise characters from the 
Homeric epics in some painted ceramics from Caere dated to the first half of the 
7th century BC, such as the vase from Monte Abatone grave 297 showing a male 
and female couple, painted by an Etruscan, or the seemingly slightly later krater 
signed by the Greek Aristonothos.?® Other Mediterranean regions like Cyprus 
played an important role, too; it is reflected in the cultural links with Sardinia and 


For the carved ivories, see Huls 1957; Rocco 1999. For the tridacna squamosa shells, see Rathje 
1986a. For the ostrich eggs, see Rathje 1986b (a new find from Matelica is illustrated in Silvestrini 
and Sabbatini 2008, 190—93). For the glass vases, see Martelli 1994. For the gold granulations, see 
Nestler and Formigli 1995. For the bronze ribbed bowls, see Sciacca 2005. Martelli (2008) provides 
an overview. 

!5 "This was possible for the bronze ribbed bowls (Sciacca 2005) and for other decorated bronzes, 
among them the Plika'sna situla (Martelli 1973). For important observations regarding the treatment 
of orientalia in Etruria, see Sannibale 2008, 363-64. 

16 For the fibula, see Principi 2000, 325, cat. no. 439. 

17 Rathje 1990; 1995. 

18 Rizzo 2000; 2001, with colour photograph. For the tomb group, see Rizzo 2005b; 2008. For 
the edition of two important corredi from Caere (Monte Abatone, grave 4) and its neighbour (Monte 
dell'Oro), see Rizzo 2006; 2007. 

!° For the introduction of Greek myths to Etruria, see Rizzo and Martelli 1993. 

2° For both vases, see Martelli 1987, 261—62 cat. no. 37 (vase from Monte Abatone), 263—65 cat. 
no. 40 (Aristonothos’ krater). Recently on the subject, see Martelli 2001. 
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Etruria, based from the Bronze Age onwards on the exchange of technologies, espe- 
cially those relating to metallurgy.” 


Etruscan Tomb Painting 

The changing Etruscan society of the 7th century BC offered ideal conditions for 
skilled workers, who, as we have seen, came to Italy and to Etruria from regions of 
the eastern Mediterranean such as North Syria and Greece. These craftsmen had 
the opportunity of testing and realising new techniques and new ideas for their rich 
Etruscan customers. This was because Etruria had been developing its own ways of 
life and of death.” Can we also explain in this way the origin of the new mode of 
painting the walls of chamber tombs? We will return to this proposal when we 
have reviewed the present state of our knowledge of tomb painting in Orientalising 
Etruria. 

In the 7th century BC, painted tombs are documented in many Etruscan cem- 
eteries: the map (Fig. 1) shows most of the cemeteries with tumuli and tombs dat- 
ing back to the Orientalising period (the toponyms in capital letters indicate the 
geographical distribution of painted examples). These graves are concentrated in 
southern Etruria, where all the most important graves dating to the 7th century BC 
were painted. The solid tufa walls of the Etruscan chamber tombs permitted the 
conservation of these paintings, which were unfortunately executed using a rudi- 
mentary technique: directly onto the stone walls, without any type of plaster.? In 
a few cases a thin layer of clay was used, which permits better and longer conserva- 
tion of the colours. Some painted tombs were found and described in the 18th 
century, but often their subjects and colours are now completely lost. In these 
cases, we are forced to use the documentation of the last century, consisting mostly 
of descriptions — or, if we are lucky, of watercolour reproductions of the painted 
scenes. 

Even though these conditions are not ideal, they permit us to emphasise the 
importance of the Etruscan painted tombs, which represent the oldest group of 
wall paintings in the western Mediterranean. 


2! Many contributions on the role of Cyprus have been recently edited by Bonfante and Kara- 
georghis 2001. Recent syntheses about Sardinia have been offered by Lo Schiavo 2006 and (with 
another perspective) Botto 2007. 

? Naso 2007. 

2 A synthesis of the technique of Etruscan tomb painting has recently been provided by Vlad 
Borrelli 2003. 
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Fig. 1: Distribution of painted tombs in Etruria in the 7th century BC (after Naso 1995). 
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A useful contribution to the study of Etruscan tomb painting of the 7th cen- 
tury BC is offered by the funerary architecture (Fig. 2): in Etruscan tomb architec- 
ture of the 7th century BC the form of the painted surface was more important than 
the painting itself — as has often been observed in relation to Greek vase painting of 
the 6th century BC. Geometric and flower motives as well as human and animal 
figures decorated important architectural parts, such as doors or ceiling beams (the 
so called columina). 'This is true particularly for the cemeteries in Caere, where 12 
tombs of the 26 7th-century examples that are known from the whole of Etruria are 
concentrated. In addition, as we shall see, Veii played an active role in the origin of 
Etruscan tomb painting of the first half of 7th century BC. In other words, we can 
identify the birthplace of Etruscan tomb painting in the region of Caere and Veii.”* 
In sharp contrast, we have to stress that in Tarquinia, where from the second half of 
the 6th century BC onwards Etruscan tomb painting was particularly well devel- 
oped, the painted tombs dating to the late 7th century BC are just two in number; 
and their subjects are not very significant. Other painted tombs were found in the 
18th century in modern Tuscany, at Chiusi, Cosa and Magliano; unfortunately, 
these graves are now lost and we are forced to regard them as minor. 


Etruscan Paintings at Veii 

It is appropriate to begin our overview at Veii, where at least three major painted 
chamber tombs are known. There are other minor examples as well, with only 
traces of colours. They include the tomb (now lost) that the French architect 
Henry Labrouste drew in 1826; its single chamber and relatively small dimensions 
(1.60 m x 1.30 m) are characteristic of the painted tombs at Veii; the walls were 
entirely red.” 

The chamber tomb known as the Tomba delle Anatre, discovered at Veii in the 
1960s, is not much bigger. It does not have a tumulus, because it was simply dug 
on the slope of a hill near other Etruscan tombs (datable more or less to the 
7th century BC). The small chamber contains a funerary bed on the left (the side 
reserved at Caere for male depositions), and has a roof that is unique in tomb 
architecture: its four parts resemble the form of a textile tent, and are more like the 
thatched roof of a hut than the tiled roof of a house. The painted frieze is on the 
rear wall; its location facing the entrance door makes it very easy to see. It depicts 
five birds, moving to the left, in the direction of the funerary bed; their long beaks 


2 I have stressed the importance of architecture in the study of Orientalising tomb painting in 
Naso 1995, in which will be found the bibliography for each painted tomb until 1994. 
? Naso 1996, 21—22, fig. 3. See now Brocato 2008. 
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1 Tomba delle Anatre (Veio). - 2 Tomba del Sorbo (Cerveteri). - 3 Tomba Mengarelli 
(Cerveteri). - 4 Tomba della Nave 1 (Cerveteri). - 5 Tomba degli Animali Dipinti (Cerveteri). - 6 Tomba dei Leoni Dipinti 


(Cerveteri). -7 Tomba Campana 1 (Cerveteri). - 8 Tomba Cima (Barbarano Romano). - 9 Tomba del Sole e della Luna (Vulci). — 


10 Tomba dei Denti di Lupo (Cerveteri). - 11 Tomba della Vaccareccia (Veio). - 12 Tomba Campana (Veio). - 13 Tomba dei 
Monteroni (Cerveteri). - 14 Tomba 50 del Vecchio Recinto (Cerveteri). 


Fig. 2: Plans of painted tombs in Etruria dating to the 7th century BC (after Naso 1995). 
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identify them immediately as water birds, three in silhouette and two in outline. 
The drawing of the birds is rendered distinctive by the two vertical lines on the 
neck and on the foot; there are no parallels for this feature in Etruscan vase paint- 
ing, so that one can consider them as a characteristic — almost a signature motif — 
of this painter.* The corredo of the Tomba delle Anatre does not include bucchero 
pottery; several other vases, in particular an Early Protocorinthian kotyle, date the 
deposition to the years 680—660 BC. 

In this period, a good deal of evidence suggests that water birds played a role in 
the art and probably in the religion of the Etruscans: they arrived in central Italy 
during the Early Iron Age along with the bronze vessels decorated with the so- 
called ‘sun boat’, executed by skilled craftsmen from Central and Eastern Europe 
since the Bronze Age. As to the meaning of the water-bird, a magico-religious sig- 
nificance has been assumed since the time of J.J. Bachofen;" and some religious 
connotation (a symbol of life?) is quite secure. 

A frieze in another painted tomb, identified at Veii at the end of May 2006, also 
contains water birds, in this case accompanied by the lions that give the tomb its 
name: the Tomba dei Leoni Ruggenti, or Tomb of the Roaring Lions. This tomb 
was discovered in a peculiar way. Following his arrest, a tombarolo (an illegal exca- 
vator) made a proposal to the legal authorities: in exchange for a shorter sentence, 
he would reveal an exceptionally important new archaeological find that was com- 
pletely unknown to the archaeologists. The strange proposal was accepted, and an 
official excavation was initiated to look for the putative 'exceptionally important 
new find. The scene of the rescue excavation was the necropolis of Grotta Gramic- 
cia, well known in the archaeology of Veii, but not in the area identified by the 
tombarolo.?* After some trenches had revealed the existence of Etruscan chamber 
tombs, a chamber with well preserved paintings was found; it received the name of 
Tomba dei Leoni Ruggenti, and I myself was appointed as archaeological consult- 
ant by the Court of Justice in Rome to judge the authenticity of the paintings. The 
paintings are authentic, and the zombarolo was sentenced to two years imprison- 
ment instead four. It is interesting to describe briefly the paintings, which are 
known only from news items in the Italian press and a brief description (published 
in a French magazine) by F. Boitani, director of the excavations in Veii for the 
Soprintendenza ai Beni Archeologici dell'Etruria Meridionale.” A full publication 
is still lacking. 


26 Leach 1987. 

7 For the Central European objects, see Kossack 1999; and more recently Szilágyi 2006, 30-33, 
with further bibliography. Bachofen 1989, 591—93. 

?* On the Grotta Gramiccia cemetery, see Berardinetti and Drago 1997. 

2 Boitani 2007. See also Naso 2008b. 
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The chamber tomb was enclosed in a tumulus, revealed by excavation in the 
subsequent days. This is unfortunately not documented. The entrance is a long 
corridor and the door is arched, as is usually the case in Etruscan tomb architecture 
of the early 7th century BC. The door was still sealed by the original tufa blocks, 
even though a few on the top had been removed, indicating that the tomb was not 
intact. The dimensions of the chamber are quite small, as is usual at Veii: it meas- 
ures 3.50 m in length and originally 3.75 m in width. The left side was enlarged in 
ancient times, probably immediately after the first building phase: the traces of the 
original wall, which are readily visible, are shown on the useful map published by 
Boitani (Fig. 3). The later wall is almost 1.5 m wider than the old one. The tufa 
walls are polished, but not very accurately. The tufa on the roof is damaged, but its 
fairly dense and uniform red colour is easy to distinguish. The arched door included 
three stripes of colour: black, yellow, black. The same stripes in the same colours 
go round each wall of the chamber, probably to mark the base of the decorative 
field. Two water birds in bad condition can be distinguished on the entrance wall 
to the right of the door; on the right wall there is a row of six water birds, facing 
in the direction of the entrance door. The animals are shown in the outline tech- 
nique, and no two are identical. 

The most interesting paintings are on the rear wall. On the upper part are two 
rows of four water birds, facing right. All are painted in the outline technique, but 
a variety of interior motifs can be distinguished: one is empty, one has wings, and 
one has a chequerboard motif. On the lower part is a frieze of four felines, the first 
on the left facing right, the other three facing left. The distance between the two 
opposing lions corresponds to the middle line of the tomb, at the original centre of 
the wall. Each feline is ca. 40 cm long; the bodies have the form of a horizontal ‘8° 
and are dominated by a huge mouth, with sharp teeth and a big triangular tongue; 
the tails are very high. 

The final arrangement of the chamber was later changed by three wall niches, 
on the front and left sides, where no animals are represented. The rectangular niche 
on the front wall bears three stripes, coloured black-yellow-black. The upper stripes 
continue on the left until the corner of the chamber, and thence beyond the 
enlargement of the wall. Probably just a short time elapsed between the original 
building and the enlargement of the chamber, because the new black and yellow 
stripes seem very similar to the older ones. The contents of the Tomba dei Leoni 
Ruggenti included metal objects, among them a wagon, and some pottery of the 
Etruscan Geometric class. As in the Tomba delle Anatre, bucchero pottery, which 
was probably introduced to Veii during the second quarter of the 7th century BC, 
is still absent.*° 


3° For the early bucchero production in Veii, see Marchetti 2004. 
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Fig. 3: Veii, the Tomb of the Roaring Lions (after Boitani 2007). 


Water birds occurred in Etruscan arts and crafts from at least the 8th century 
onwards, probably through the influence of the Central European craftsmen of the 
Hallstatt culture. And they are of course well represented in early Greek vase paint- 
ing, too, as can readily be seen from the illustrations in J.-L. Benson's book?! A 
great variety in the form of the birds is quite clear. 

A great variety of forms and types also dominates the early vase and tomb paint- 
ing in southern Etruria (Fig. 4). Only in the rather later Subgeometric vases is a 
bird model predominant (Fig. 4, no. 5). This model became quite popular from 
the second half of the 7th century BC on Subgeometric Etruscan plates, which 
perhaps played a role in the funerary banquet. It is interesting at this point to com- 
pare the water birds of the Tomba delle Anatre with those of the Tomba dei Leoni 
Ruggenti. The forms of the body and of the heads are quite similar; but it would 
be too optimistic to identify the same painter for both tombs. I would rather sug- 
gest that both tombs follow the same model for the birds. The detail of the two 
lines on the neck also occurs in the Tomba dei Leoni Ruggenti. The Tomba delle 


31 Benson 1970, pls. 24-25. 
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Fig. 4: Water birds from Caere and Veii 
1. Vase painting. Caere, Tomba 2006, 700-675 BC; 2. Vase painting. Caere, Tomba della 
Speranza, 690-670 BC; 3. Vase painting. Caere, Urna Calabresi, 650-625 BC; 
4. Tomb painting. Veii, Tomba delle Anatre, 680-660 BC; 5. Vase painting. Veii, Passo della 
Sibilla, 675-650 BC; 6. Vase engraving. Veii, Cava di Pozzolana, 675-650 BC; 
7. Vase engraving. Veii, Passo della Sibilla, 675-650 BC. 
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Anatre and the Tomba dei Leoni Ruggenti follow a similar technique: a thin layer 
of clay was applied to the walls of both tombs — a useful feature not only for the 
painter (who obtained a better spread of the colours) but also for ourselves (because 
the wall paintings are better preserved than they otherwise would be). 

The figures of the lions naturally illustrate the difference between the two painted 
tombs at Veii. The lions of Veii are not at all similar to their counterparts in the 
tombs at Caere, which were painted directly onto the tufa walls without any kind of 
clay or plaster. For many reasons, I am inclined to date the two Caeretan painted 
tombs, degli Animali Dipinti and dei Leoni Dipinti, around the middle of the 7th 
century BC. The paintings have now almost completely vanished, and we can only 
study them through some precious watercolours. It seems that the lions of the two 
tombs in Caere follow the same model, as W.L. Brown noted many years ago.? In 
sharp contrast, the felines depicted in the tomb at Veii are currently unique in 
Etruscan tomb painting, due to the form of their bodies, their huge mouths and 
their triangular tongues. 

One can note analogous differences between earlier and later figures of lions in 
Greek vase painting, for instance in the late Geometric and in the Protoattic classes. 
For the first class one can refer to a famous clay tripod stand from the Kerameikos, 
showing a man subduing a lion, interpreted generally as Herakles and the Nemean 
Lion. The lion has a huge mouth with sharp teeth and triangular tongue.” For the 
second category, I cite two vases from Metaponto in South Italy which have recently 
been discussed by A. Giuliano. He assigned them to the Protoattic vase painter 
known as the Schachbrettmaler (Pittore della Scacchiera). Because the vases of this 
craftsman, probably a pupil of the Analatos Painter, have been found particularly 
at Aigina and Metaponto, Giuliano suggested that he moved from Athens to 
Metaponto around 700-680 BC. His lions have a detailed structure, which is 
clearly influenced by Near Eastern animals. 

Another important Etruscan vase should be mentioned at this point; it was 
published by J. G. Szilágyi shortly before the discovery of the Tomba dei Leoni 
Ruggenti at Veii.? It is an olla, now in the Museum of Fine Arts at Budapest, to 
which it was given (without indication of provenance) by a Hungarian art-collec- 
tor. A lion and two young deer are depicted on the upper part. The characteristics 


” Brown 1960, 39-40. M. Martelli suggested that these tomb paintings could be attributed to 
the vase-painter known as the Pittore della Nascita di Menerva; but her proposal has not been com- 
mented on in the literature (Martelli 1987, 20, 266—67, n. 43). 

3 Kübler 1954, pl. 69, no. 407 (Athens, Kerameikos Museum). 

* Giuliano 2006 discusses the vases from Metaponto. 

3 Szilágyi 2006. 
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of the lion have much in common with those of the felines in the tomb at Veii: the 
form of the body, the high tails, the huge mouth with the triangular tongue are all 
similar. Szilágyi noted the characteristics of this vase painting and assigned it to a 
local painter: the Pittore di Narce. Strong influence of Euboean craftsmen has been 
noted on the vases of this painter and his workshop; according to J.-P. Descoeudres, 
they were active at Veii from at least 730 BC.” Szilágyi has suggested that the 
activity of this painter should be located at Narce, a ‘minor’ site in the Ager Falis- 
cus; but, most unfortunately, he was unaware of the wall painting in the Tomba 
dei Leoni Ruggenti. The nature of the new evidence provided by the tomb at Veii 
seems to me to be strong enough to justify the location of this workshop and its 
activity at Veii rather than Narce. Another characteristic typical of Veii is the form 
of the vase in Budapest: it has a very short neck, an element (of unclear function) 
that is exclusive to the pottery workshop of Veii; an exhaustive list exists," from 
which I need only cite the well-known olla from the Tomba delle Anatre. 

In sum, one can say that the wall paintings of the Tomba dei Leoni Ruggenti at 
Veii are the result of the interaction of a local workshop with immigrant Greek 
craftsmen. The function of the tomb painting may be more than decorative: one 
can postulate an additional symbolic meaning, in which the water birds could rep- 
resent life, while the lions may be a symbol of violent death. The Tomba delle 
Anatre belongs to the same milieu. It is very difficult to say which tomb is earlier: 
the architecture shows many common elements, the paintings have common roots. 
The frieze of the Tomba delle Anatre exhibits only water birds, and so it is typo- 
logically earlier. But because both tomb groups are only partly published, I prefer 
to suggest for the moment a similar chronology, around the end of the first quarter 
or the beginning of the second quarter of the 7th century BC. And I wish to 
emphasise the similarities in the wall paintings of Veii, both technically and icono- 
graphically, which could be the activity of a single workshop. 


Etruscan Paintings at Caere 
If in Veii we see two important monuments of early Etruscan wall painting, in 
Caere we have the biggest concentration in Etruria of Orientalising tomb paintings 
(see map, Fig. 5). One can say that in Caere painted decoration has been foreseen 
in each monumental tomb dating to 7th century BC. 

The earliest painted tomb in Caere is contained in the Tumulo del Sorbo, south 
of the city area and not far from the Regolini-Galassi tomb. The tumulus has an 


?* Descoeudres and Kearsley 1983, 30; Szilágyi 2006, 39-40, with further bibliography. 
97 Szilágyi 2006, 42-43. 
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Fig. 5: Painted tombs in Caere dating to the 7th century BC (after Naso 1995). 


1 Tumulo del Sorbo. - 2 Tumulo Mengarelli. - 3 Tomba della Nave 1. — 4 Tomba degli Animali Dipinti. — 
5 Tomba Maroi 1. - 6 Tomba dei Leoni Dipinti. - 7 Tomba Campana 1. - 8 Tomba dei Denti di Lupo. — 
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9 Tomba 50 del Vecchio Recinto. — 10 Tomba della Via degli Inferi. 
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irregular plan, because its building was restricted by earlier structures; these were 
explored in the 18th century, and have not survived. We can have an idea of the 
density of this sector of the Sorbo necropolis from the plan published in 1907 by 
G. Pinza: the distribution of the tumuli seems to reveal the existence of a road,” 
which may be responsible for the irregular plan of the Tumulo del Sorbo. We 
should pay particular attention to the presence of tombs that are wholly built of 
tufa blocks, and not dug out of the rock. This expensive building technique was 
imposed by the nature of the area: the Regolini-Galassi and the new graves explored 
in San Paolo are the best known examples.? The Tumulo del Sorbo is also totally 
built with tufa blocks on a slope, which were forced to adopt different heights, as 
the section drawings show: the southern sector is higher than the northern. The 
tumulus is huge: its diameter is more than 62 m across, making it one of the larg- 
est in Caere (and the only one entirely built of tufa blocks).^? 

Unfortunately this tumulus is only partly explored, because it was only identi- 
fied in the late 1960s during the construction over it of a modern building. Legal 
disputes halted the excavation and the tomb was closed by a modern wall. Before 
it was closed, the archaeologists were able to dig completely two side chambers, and 
a small portion of the first chamber. After the first chamber, the Etruscan architect 
planned a second one, as usual in the tomb architecture in Caere: but he encoun- 
tered an earlier tomb, contained in the same tumulus, which forced him to aban- 
don this project." The junction area between the two tombs has no form and is 
now occupied by the lift of the modern building — so that in modern Cerveteri this 
feature is normally called the “Tomb of the Lift’. Both tombs have traces of painted 
decoration. In October 1994, when I was working in Caere on the excavation of 
the Etruscan city directed by the late M. Cristofani, I was obstinate enough to ask 
(every day) Rizzo, at the time responsible for the Cerveteri area for the Soprin- 
tendenza Archeologica dell'Etruria Meridionale, about the Tomb of the Lift. 
Finally, she decided to open it again for a few days to check the preservation of the 
paintings; and on that occasion I took some photographs, which allowed me to 
study the painted decoration. 

The ancient corridor of the tomb is accessible by a metal staircase and is pres- 
ently used as a storeroom by the building’s owner. The two side chambers have not 


?* Pinza 1915, tav. X. Cascianelli (2003, 18-27, figs. 11-14) comments on this map. 

® On the Regolini-Galassi tomb, see now Sannibale 2008, with previous literature. For the new 
graves near San Paolo, see Rizzo 2005b; 2008. 

^ Naso 2003, 13-23 (architecture and paintings); 2005 (ceramics and history of the excava- 
tion). 

^' A similar situation is well documented at Caere, for instance in the Tomba dei Leoni Dipinti 


in the Tumulo degli Scudi e delle Sedie (Naso 1995, 479-81, fig. 16). 
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fared better. A modern wall, removed in October 1994, was inserted at the end of 
the corridor, at cz. 3m the widest in the tomb architecture of Caere. 

The first chamber of the more recent tomb shows some traces of painted deco- 
ration which are not related to our subject. More relevant to our present purposes 
is the earlier tomb, a corridor with thatched roof and ceiling beam. Since this tomb 
is still completely full of earth, it is very difficult to distinguish the painted decora- 
tion. Using my photographs, along with some notes and sketches made at the time 
of the 1960s excavation, I can show a reconstruction drawing of the decoration of 
the ceiling beam (the columen: Fig. 6). Like the other elements in this tomb, the 
columen is almost unique: the only comparison for a painted columen is a minor 
tomb of Caere, the Tomba dei Denti di Lupo. The painted motifs on the columen 
in the Sorbo grave reappear in many other Etruscan Orientalising crafts: Phoeni- 
cian palmettes are common in vase painting and in bucchero pottery; the rose 
ornaments in the end circles are frequent in bronze working and stone carving.” 
The roof of a South Etruscan chamber tomb with similar decoration can also be 
cited in this connection: the Tomba Cima in the necropolis of San Giuliano, which 
is unfortunately very badly preserved.” 

The presence of some painted animals was noted on the roof of the older tomb 
in the Tumulo del Sorbo, but I have not been able to see them due to the lack of 
space in the chamber. Only a complete excavation of the tomb could verify this 
important point (but I have my doubts). Some finds help to clarify the chronology 
of the two tombs in this tumulus: the older tomb yielded the upper part of an 
oinochoe, which can seemingly be assigned to a Cumaean workshop and dated to 
the first half of the 7th century BC (i.e. probably not after 650 BC). Several pottery 
finds come from the younger tomb, including some early Corinthian vases dating 
to around 600 BC. Although not directly related to our present subject, I take this 
opportunity to mention two exceptional and still unpublished bucchero vases from 
the younger tomb. The first one is an amphora clearly inspired by the form of the 
so-called Tyrrhenian Amphorae, but not yet documented in bucchero pottery. 
Metallographic analysis has identified some encrustations preserved on the surface 
of the vase as pure silver: although silvering decoration on bucchero at Caere is 
quite common, this real silver coating is unprecedented. The second vase is even 
more extraordinary: ten sherds belonging to the same vase, identifiable as an oino- 
choe, bear the remains of gold coating, sometimes with traces of superimposed 
incised decoration. Both vases are clearly experimental products, probably relating 
to the same workshop, active around 600 BC in Caere. This is not surprising, 


? Naso 1996, 343-44 (rose ornaments); 2003, 19 (Phoenician palmettes). 
5 Naso 2003, 27-34, with previous literature. 
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Fig. 6: Painted ceiling beams in Caere (after Naso 2003). 
1 (left) Tumulo del Sorbo (sketch); 2 (right) Tomba dei Denti di Lupo (drawing). 


because bucchero pottery was first developed at Caere in the early 7th century. 
Scientific analysis has revealed that for fixing the gold coating onto the surface of 
the vase a sort of clay was used (It. bolo). I am still researching these two bucchero 
vases with metallic coating: for the moment I can say that such decoration on 
pottery is documented in Etruria and elsewhere. To sum up: a corridor chamber, 
probably contained in a tumulus, was dug during the first half of the 7th century 
BC in the Sorbo cemetery. Around 600 BC, the tumulus was enlarged with an 
exceptional crepis wall of tufa blocks. During the construction of this tomb, the 


^ I will publish this research together with G. Guida (Istituto Centrale del Restauro, Rome), who 
executed the analysis. 
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discovery of the old corridor chamber forced a change in the architectural plan of 
the new tomb. The monument belonged to a exceptionally rich Etruscan gens, 
which unfortunately cannot be identified. Although more could certainly be said 
under these and other headings about the Tumulo del Sorbo (including its excava- 
tion in the 18th century by Paolo Calabresi), I now leave this exceptional tomb at 
Caere in order to discuss a last painted chamber elsewhere. 

A new Etruscan painted tomb with three chambers was found in 1984 near 
Magliano in the territory of ancient Vulci, where a painted tomb (now lost) was 
described in the 18th century. The plan is locally quite common, but the painted 
decoration is unique. It comprises four lions: in the vestibule, as an introduction to 
the deposition rooms, there is a rampant lion; another was probably painted on the 
opposite wall, but it has now vanished. Near the preserved lion one can note a high 
palmette. In the two rooms, there are three walking lions moving towards the inte- 
rior of the chambers. These felines are characteristic Mischwesen, because each has 
a wing; their tongues are very long and hanging. The colours are in a very good 
state of preservation, perhaps the best in the entire corpus of Etruscan painting of 
the Orientalising period. The pottery found in the tomb, including bucchero with 
fans and Etrusco-Corinthian vases, suggests a date around 600 BC.“ 

In this case, too, one can presume a symbolic meaning for the walking lions as 
creatures of another world, in much the same way as N. Spivey once described the 
animals painted by the Micali Painter on his vases.“ The wings have a special value 
in this context. Can we presume another meaning for the rampant lion, which has 
no wings, but well-preserved teeth? Could this be a symbol for violent death? Our 
knowledge of Etruscan concepts of the underworld is somewhat restricted for the 
7th century BC, but I would like to suggest this kind of interpretation." 


Conclusions 

Although the new evidence for Etruscan tomb painting enlarges our overall knowl- 
edge concerning the first half of the 7th century BC, it seems to confirm the con- 
clusions that I suggested in 1995. The earliest tombs, like the chambers delle Ana- 
tre and dei Leoni Ruggenti at Veii, and del Sorbo at Caere, consist of only one 
room. Their friezes feature animals like water birds and felines, but no human 
figures. We can reasonably assume a symbolic meaning for these — probably a sharp 
contrast between life and death. Around 650 BC, tombs with several rooms and 


^ Rendini 2003, with previous literature and good colour photographs. 
46 Spivey 1988. 
#7 Colonna 1989 (with previous literature) stressed the violence expressed by the lions. 
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complex plans begin to appear in Etruscan funerary architecture, especially at Caere 
and its environs. Their friezes include human figures, along with fighting or hunt- 
ing felines, and are clearly intended to convey a narrative. Additional minor deco- 
ration, like plants and other motifs, begins to appear. The repertory of images 
became larger at the end of the 7th century BC: the friezes of the Tomba Campana 
at Veii and the Tomba delle Pantere at Tarquinii have symbolic meanings — and 
it should be stressed that the latter is also highly important as the earliest document 
of the Tarquinian wall-painting workshops, which will be the most active from the 
second half of the Gth century BC. It should be remembered, too, that in Tar- 
quinia the number of tombs with wall paintings amounts to no more than cz. 496 
of the total umber of tombs:? this must mean that the painted tomb was always an 
elite marker in Etruria. 

I am profoundly convinced that the development of the early stage of Etruscan 
wall painting clearly shows the existence of different local traditions at Veii and 
Caere, although they cannot yet be defined as true ‘schools’. The use of clay as a 
sort of plaster is documented only at Veii, where there are relatively few single- 
chamber tombs with wall paintings. In Caere, on the other hand, the documenta- 
tion of paintings in tombs with several rooms is more extensive, but without any 
form of plaster. Skilled artisans, including painters, from Caere were probably also 
active elsewhere — for example at San Giuliano. The geographical distribution of 
the monuments leaves us in no doubt that the Southern Etruscan cities played a 
major role in the diffusion of wall painting. 

Something should be said at this point concerning the origin of the idea of 
painting the walls of a chamber tomb. I am not convinced that this idea came to 
Etruria from the eastern Mediterranean or Greece, as has often been stated.° The 
Middle Italic hut urns of the Iron Age carry a rich decoration on their external 
walls, which is clearly redolent of something more than their funerary purpose.” 
Our knowledge of the house architecture in cities such as Veii or Caere is still too 
limited to exclude this important field as a possible source of inspiration for funer- 
ary architecture. The Etruscan elites of the Orientalising period developed a luxuri- 
ous personal style of life and death, exemplified by paintings, other artistic catego- 
ries, and above all textiles. The latter, and their reproductions, may well turn out 
to be a very important field; it is still unexplored.” Finally, it is to be hoped that 


“8 Colonna 1989. 

4 Naso 1996, 183. 

5 Giuliano (2006, 70, n. 8) presumes a Euboean origin for the painter of the Tomba delle Ana- 
tre at Veii. 

5! Naso 1995, 469 for a fragment of plaster from a hut explored at San Giovenale (Viterbo). In 
this direction, see Leighton 2005. 

? Gleba 2008 now provides an overview of textiles in ancient Italy. 
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our knowledge of early Etruscan wall painting will be enhanced in future by the 
excavation not only of cemeteries, but also of cities: there, according to Pliny the 
Elder (NH 35. 18), ‘picturae durant et Caere antiquiores et ipsae". 
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Abstract 

The terms used by modern historians in relation to secondary colonisation (especially sub- 
colonisation and sub-colony) seem to have no historical foundation: they are often incoher- 
ent or incorrect. This lexical analysis demonstrates that people in antiquity did not use 
different terms for primary and secondary colonies, although they there perfectly conscious 
of the particularity and diversity of the phenomenon of secondary colonisation. In particu- 
lar, they employed verbs which described for them the precise mechanisms. The author 
proposes new translations of these. 


Le phénoméne de la colonisation de deuxième degré ou de deuxième génération est 
répandu dans le monde grec entier et intéresse une période bien plus large que la 
seule époque archaïque, des VIIIe-VIIe s. aux Ve-IVe s. av. J.-C. Il est en particu- 
lier d'une importance capitale en Italie du Sud et en Sicile: en effet, toutes les 
colonies grecques sans aucune exception fondent ici à leur tour des colonies. 

Ce phénoméne est complexe pour plusieurs raisons. En premier lieu, le fait his- 
torique est polymorphe, trouvant son origine en des motivations différentes et 
aboutissant à des résultats divers, souvent à la création d'un véritable réseau de 
fondations de deuxiéme degré. On peut alors se demander pour quelles raisons les 
colonies grecques ont ressenti la nécessité d'aller fonder des colonies à leur tour; 
quand et à quel moment de leur existence; si elles ont suivi un projet initial précis 
ou ont été guidées par des raisons conjoncturelles; et enfin, de quels types de colo- 
nies il s'agissait. 

En second lieu, la terminologie utilisée dans la littérature moderne pour le 
décrire est confuse et contradictoire. On ne dispose à ce jour ni d'une étude scien- 
tifique du lexique utilisé par les sources littéraires anciennes, ni d'une méthodologie 
rigoureuse d'approche du problème. Au contraire, des dénominations imprécises, 
souvent incohérentes et, selon moi, incorrectes, se sont imposées au fur et à mesure 
dans la littérature moderne. Par exemple, la manière habituelle d'évoquer cette 
colonisation par les spécialistes de l'histoire et de l'archéologie grecques est d'utili- 
ser le terme de ‘sous-colonisation’. Le nom de ‘sous-colonie’ est communément 
adopté pour dénommer une colonie fondée dans un deuxième temps, mais aussi 
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une colonie fondée au troisième degré, ou plus, par des ‘sous-colonies’. Néanmoins, 
il n'est pas certain que ces dénominations de ‘sous-colonisation’ et de 'sous-colonie' 
soient vraiment appropriées. Il faut surtout essayer de savoir si elles ont une valeur 
historique ou si elles ne sont pas plutót des créations modernes, sans fondements 
dans les sources anciennes. 

Souhaitant traiter ailleurs de la colonisation de deuxième degré comme fait his- 
torique, je voudrais étudier ici son vocabulaire. En général, le probléme du lexique 
colonial est très vaste, parce que les mots mémes de ‘colonisation’ et ‘colonie’, uti- 
lisés pour décrire un phénoméne plus récent, ne sont pas adaptés aux situations de 
l'Antiquité et ne cessent d'engendrer des polémiques. Néanmoins, ces mots sont 
devenus d'un usage courant dans la littérature moderne concernant la civilisation 
grecque antique. 

Par conséquent, pour le cas particulier, les mots ‘sous-colonisation’ et 'sous- 
colonie' sont doublement inappropriés. En premier lieu, ils renvoient eux aussi à 
une réalité moderne. Par ailleurs, à cause du préfixe ‘sous’, ils me semblent impli- 
quer nécessairement un rapport de soumission entre une fondation et sa mére- 
patrie. Or, les établissements fondés par des colonies ne sont pas toujours dépen- 
dants et, s'ils le sont, leur subordination revét des formes et des degrés différents, 
lesquels ne sont pas bien exprimés par ces termes. Ce préfixe risque donc de donner 
dés le départ une vision faussée du probléme. De plus, ces mots ne trouvent pas de 
correspondances dans les sources anciennes, oü les mémes mots sont utilisés pour 
les colonies de premier et de deuxième degré, comme on le verra par la suite. 

Si donc dans l'Antiquité des dénominations différentes n'existaient pas pour 
désigner ce phénoméne, ce n'est qu'à une époque plutót récente que des termes 
distincts apparaissent. Sur la base d'une analyse des textes produits depuis le XVIIIe 
s. par les historiens de la colonisation dans le monde grec,' j'ai pu observer que les 
mots ‘sous-colonisation’ et ‘sous-colonie’ font leur apparition pour la première fois 
au XXe s. Auparavant, les mémes vocables étaient utilisés pour indiquer les fonda- 
tions primaires et les successives. Par exemple, au XVIIIe s., les Anglais employaient 
le mot ‘colonies’; au XIXe s., les savants allemands parlaient de ‘Kolonien’ ou de 
‘Gründungen’, tandis que les Italiens de ‘colonie’ ou ‘fondazioni’. Au XXe s., 
H. Bengtson qualifie encore, par exemple, la colonie de deuxième génération de 
Poseidonia de ‘Pflanzstadt’.* C'est apparemment J. Bérard, dans son histoire de la 
colonisation grecque de l'Italie méridionale et de Sicile,? qui utilise le premier les 
vocables de 'sous-colonisation' et de ‘sous-colonie’. 


! Gillies 1786; Curtius 1874; Gilbert 1881; Lenormant 1881-84; Duncker 1878-86; Meyer 
1884-1902; Freeman 1891-94; Beloch 1893-1904; Pais 1894; Pareti 1914, Giannelli 1922; Glotz- 
Cohen 1925; Ciaceri 1928; Pace 1938-58; De Sanctis 1939; Dunbabin 1948; Bengtson 1960. 

? Bengtson 1960, 93. 

3 Bérard 1941 (traduction italienne: La Magna Grecia, Turin 1963). 
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Par la suite, l'usage de cette terminologie s'est généralisé et il est devenu courant 
parmi les historiens et les archéologues. Néanmoins, cet usage n'a jamais été trés 
cohérent et on constate souvent des variations dans l’utilisation de ce vocabulaire, 
qui provoquent une certaine confusion. Par exemple, il arrive fréquemment que des 
fondations tenues pour des ‘sous-colonies’ par certains savants ne le soient pas par 
les autres. 

Pour toutes ces raisons, il est, je crois, nécessaire d'aborder le probléme d'une 
maniére systématique, en procédant à une analyse lexicale consacrée au vocabulaire 
utilisé par les auteurs anciens. Une telle étude devrait permettre d'élaborer un voca- 
bulaire plus précis pour décrire les différentes réalités que recouvre ce phénoméne. 
Dans cette analyse je choisis d'éviter tout usage indistinct et imprécis des termes 
‘sous-colonisation’ et ‘sous-colonie’ et de les remplacer par des expressions telles 
que ‘colonisation de deuxième degré’ ou de ‘deuxième generation’ pour indiquer le 
phénomène, et ‘colonie de deuxième degré pour désigner une polis fondée par une 
métropole qui était elle-méme une colonie grecque. Cependant, des établissements 
autres que des poleis ont été fondés par les colonies grecques, des établissements à 
vocation militaire ou commerciale, comme des phrouria, des emporia ou de simples 
escales maritimes. Pour ces autres types d'établissements, je propose d'user des ter- 
mes très généraux comme ‘fondations’, ou comme ‘implantations de deuxième ou 
troisième degré’. Si ces mots paraissent encore des créations modernes sans corres- 
pondance chez les auteurs anciens, ils me semblent toutefois étre plus appropriés et 
par ailleurs ne pas préter à confusion. 


Certes, pour définir la colonisation de deuxième génération, les sources littéraires 
anciennes n'utilisent jamais des mots différents de ceux utilisés pour désigner la 
colonisation primaire. Mais cela ne signifie pas que les auteurs anciens ne distin- 
guaient pas les deux phénoménes. Il est évident qu'ils avaient conscience de la dif- 
férence entre la fondation d'une colonie par une métropole de Gréce continentale 
et la fondation d'une colonie par une métropole qui était elle-méme une colonie 
grecque. Un passage de Thucydide est à ce propos significatif, quand il constate 
l'ancienne coutume d'appeler un ceciste de la mère-patrie pour accompagner 
l'oeciste de la colonie qui décidait d'envoyer une expédition coloniale: xatà di) «ov 
Tararòdy vouov èx Tic untporbiewc xaraxAn0eis (Thucydide 1. 24. 2). Cela signifie 
que l'expédition qui part de Gréce pour aller fonder une colonie comprend un 
ceciste, un chef officiel, tandis que l'expédition qui part d'une colonie pour aller 
fonder une colonie, à cöt de son chef officiel, compte aussi un oeciste que l'on fait 
venir de Gréce. La colonie qui envoie une expédition coloniale fait donc appel à sa 
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mére-patrie et confirme son lien avec elle, tout en organisant de manière autonome 
l'entreprise coloniale. 

Même les sources littéraires plus tardives ont connaissance de cette coutume 
ancienne. Strabon, en particulier, transmet souvent les noms des chefs officiels pro- 
venant des méres-patries grecques, pour plusieurs colonies de deuxième degré, 
méme s'il n'en parle jamais comme d'une règle générale. Tous les auteurs anciens, 
d'ailleurs, précisent l'origine des colons, qui est habituellement exprimée à travers 
l'ethnique ou bien à travers la mention de la cité de provenance. Autrement dit, les 
auteurs anciens se préoccupent presque toujours de définir l'origine des colons pour 
que leur provenance soit claire et qu'il n'y ait pas de confusion possible entre les 
colonies et leurs fondations. 

Pour éviter une analyse fastidieuse et répétitive, je reproduis en annexe un 
tableau synoptique donnant l'ensemble des termes utilisés par les sources littéraires 
pour chaque colonie. En prenant appui sur lui, j'aborderai l'étude des mots les plus 
employés, verbes et substantifs, mais aussi des expressions les plus fréquentes pour 
désigner les colonies des colonies. 

Pour indiquer le résultat de la fondation, donc la colonie, les auteurs utilisent de 
manière différente soit des expressions typiques et fréquentes, soit des substantifs, 
qui sont habituels dans le lexique de la colonisation. Quant aux expressions, on 
trouve souvent la formule avec le nom de la cité et le génitif de l'ethnique au plu- 
riel, que Thucydide utilise pour Mylai, Mida. «àv Mesonviov (3. 90. 2), ou Stra- 
bon pour Néapolis, Nearorıs Kvpatwy (5. 4.7 C246). Souvent on a une formule 
avec le mot x6X:c et le génitif de l'ethnique collectif: le Pseudo-Scymnos appelle 
Himére rörıs Korxıdeov (290—291), Strabon appelle Medma z6Xi& Aoxpóv (6. 1. 
5 CC256-257). Strabon préfère utiliser l'expression constituée par le participe du 
verbe ‘être’ et le génitif de l'ethnique collectif pour Léontinoi, NaÉ{wy o$ox (6. 2. 
7 C273) et pour Agrigente, l'e&óov o$o« (6. 2. 5 C272). Quelquefois, le verbe 
£yew est utilisé avec le génitif de l'ethnique, comme chez Strabon, qui dit de Scyl- 
létion qu'elle était une possession des Crotoniates, avec le génitif absolu Kporwviat@v 
S'éyovrwv (6. 1. 10 C261). 

Pour les substantifs, apoikia et ktisma, suivis ou non par le génitif de l'ethnique, 
sont les plus typiques pour indiquer la cité fondée, la colonie. Apoikia est de loin le 
terme le plus utilisé, le mot qui indique par excellence la fondation coloniale. Selon 
M. Casevitz, si une apoikia est toujours une cité, une polis autonome, résultat de 
l'ensemble des opérations liées à une expédition coloniale, que l'on définit égale- 
ment comme apoikia, un ktisma peut étre une polis, mais aussi un établissement 
d'importance modeste, une komé, une polichné, un polichnion.‘ 


^ Pour l'explication de ces mots voir surtout De Wever et van Compernolle 1967; Casevitz 1985, 
85, 128. 
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Cependant, pour les cas analysés, si l'on consulte le tableau synoptique, on peut 
observer que le mot apoikia est utilisé aussi pour des colonies qui ne sont probable- 
ment pas de véritables poleis, comme Callipolis, fondation de Naxos (Ps.-Scymnos 
286—287). On peut surtout remarquer qu'Hérodote et Thucydide utilisent exclusi- 
vement le substantif apoikia et que c'est seulement Strabon qui emploie indifférem- 
ment les deux termes, apoikia et ktisma. En fait, il désigne souvent la méme colo- 
nie, comme Cumes ou Rhégion, tantôt d'une manière, tantôt de l'autre (Strabon 
5. 4. 4 C243 et 6. 1. 6 C257 respectivement). 

On trouve souvent l'adjectif ärowxoc. Strabon dit de Scyllétion, fondation de 
Crotone, qu'à l'origine elle était &roıxos, sous-entendant le mot polis, des Athé- 
niens (6. 1. 10 C261). Thucydide précise que les habitants de Medma et Hippo- 
nion étaient des &roıxoı et des voisins des Locriens (5. 5. 3). Plusieurs auteurs 
utilisent ce mot pour désigner les fondateurs, comme Diodore qui parle des &roıxoı 
chalcidiens, fondateurs de Léontinoi (12. 53. 1). 

Parmi les auteurs latins, Pline décrit simplement Térina comme Crotonien- 
sium Terina (NH 3. 72. 6). Solinus parle de Métauros comme d'a Zanclensibus 
Metaurum locatum (2. 11). Héraclée est appelée par Tite-Live colonia Tarentino- 
rum (8. 24. 4). 

Comme pour les substantifs, les verbes employés pour indiquer l'action de la 
fondation des colonies de deuxième génération en Sicile et en Italie méridionale 
sont les mêmes que pour la colonisation de première génération. Le verbe oix(Cew 
est le plus utilisé par Thucydide. Selon l'analyse de Casevitz, ce verbe factitif signi- 
fie d'abord ‘faire habiter’, c'est-à-dire envoyer quelqu'un comme habitant, puis il 
est surtout utilisé au sens d’ ‘envoyer habiter’, ‘installer, fonder une cité’, ‘coloniser 
un pays ou une cité. On le trouve souvent avec un complément d'objet, spéciale- 
ment zóAt et le nom de la cité; et il s'accompagne à plusieurs reprises de l'indica- 
tion de la provenance des colons et de la mention d'un ou de plusieurs chefs de 
l'expédition coloniale. Il figure surtout à l’actif, mais la forme passive est également 
trés courante et s'applique à la première occupation d'un pays ou d'une ville? 

Le verbe x«(Cew est certainement le plus utilisé par le Pseudo-Scymnos, Strabon 
et Diodore. Dans les cas analysés par Casevitz, il est souvent accompagné par le 
complément d'objet, en particulier 76X1y ou le nom d'une cité, et il indique la fon- 
dation solennelle d'une colonie. Selon lui, l'emploi de xti£eıv s'impose quand il 
s'agit d'une fondation mythique, légendaire. Par ailleurs, à l'époque classique, on 
trouve souvent l'expression xriteuv rörıv, qui se rapporte en général à la colonisation 
archaique opérée par les Grecs en pays lointains, presque toujours hors de Gréce. 
On la trouve le plus souvent chez les historiens, chez Thucydide mais surtout chez 
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Hérodote. Aristote, dans ses Politiques, l'utilise clairement comme synonyme 
d’oixttew. Chez les poètes hellénistiques, il est vain de demander si xrileıv rörıv 
n'est qu'un archaïsme ou si l'expression a quelque valeur technique. Dans la mesure 
où le verbe ne signifie plus à cette époque que ‘fonder, bâtir, on peut supposer que 
l'acception ancienne a été complétement oblitérée. Ainsi, depuis l'époque classique, 
le seul syntagme xrileıv éd est resté figé dans la langue; le verbe évoquant l'idée 
d'une création de cité a perdu, aprés le Ve s. le sens large et riche qu'on lui avait 
reconnu auparavant et s'est prété à des emplois métaphoriques qui témoignent de 
son usage à des fins stylistiques, preuve de sa perte de substance. 

D'Hérodote il nous reste seulement de rares témoignages concernant la coloni- 
sation de deuxiéme degré. Son verbe préféré dans les cas analysés pour indiquer la 
fondation de colonies de deuxième degré est le verbe oixeiv. Ce terme signifie prin- 
cipalement ‘habiter et il ne concerne donc pas spécifiquement la colonisation; il 
indique souvent l'occupation d'une cité et, par conséquent, sa fondation, mais il ne 
concerne jamais une expédition coloniale organisée. Sur les deux cents six exemples 
du verbe repérés chez Hérodote par Casevitz, sept sont à l'aoriste et un au futur, 
thémes où on le traduit souvent par ‘coloniser’, ‘fonder’. Trois exemples à l'aoriste 
(Hérodote 1. 1, 4. 116, 5. 58) concernent une migration de peuples non-grecs et 
leur installation, sans que soient indiqués une colonisation organisée ni un mode 
d'habitat et d'organisation politique. Seule est notée une installation, une résidence 
permanente résultant d'un déplacement à une époque lointaine et conservée 
jusqu'au moment du récit. L'exemple au futur (Hérodote 7. 176) est employé dans 
le méme sens d'une simple occupation de pays, une installation consécutive à une 
migration à une époque lointaine, méme s'il s'agit ici d'un sujet non-barbare. Ce 
verbe est utilisé de la méme maniére chez Thucydide. Si l'on examine donc avec 
Casevitz l'ensemble des emplois d’oixeiv au Ve et IVe s., l'on est amené conclure 
que le verbe signifie ‘habiter’, ‘résider’; avec pour sujet polis, il peut signifier ‘être 
organisé’, ‘être administré”, avec un adverbe. Dans quelques passages, le verbe, au 
théme de l'aoriste ou du futur, indique l'occupation (installation, prise de posses- 
sion), la colonisation ancienne d'un pays, en aucun cas la fondation d'une cité. 

Tout ceci porte à conclure que la valeur générale du verbe oixeiv explique la 
raison pour laquelle il a pu définir, dans certains contextes, la colonisation d'un 
pays, sans pour autant devenir un terme spécifique de la colonisation, car il n'in- 
dique ni l'organisation, ni le voyage, ni l'installation. 

Un unicum dans les passages concernant l'Italie du Sud et la Sicile est représenté 
par le verbe roMXew, utilisé par Étienne de Byzance (s.v. A9.) pour designer la 
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fondation de Caulonia. Casevitz lui attribue la valeur générale de ‘fonder une cité, 
construire une cité. Dans son analyse, il remarque que ce verbe dénominatif appa- 
rait déjà chez Homère. Les deux exemples homériques permettent de lui attribuer 
le sens de ‘bàtir’, ‘fortifier’. Après Homère, le verbe se retrouve chez les poètes épi- 
ques avec toujours le méme sens de ‘bâtir ou ‘fonder’ une cité. Le verbe est employé 
aussi dans la prose ionienne, chez Hérodote, qui l'utilise au parfait passif pour des 
cités báties, situées quelque part, avec un préfixe qui donne une indication topogra- 
phique.? Casevitz ne mentionne pas l'exemple d’Étienne de Byzance. 

Mis à part ces verbes simples qui indiquent proprement la fondation des colo- 
nies et qui sont par conséquent les plus typiques de la colonisation grecque, de 
première et de deuxième génération, on retrouve souvent dans les cas analysés des 
formes composées avec des préfixes. Le verbe &roıxileıv est souvent utilisé par le 
Pseudo-Scymnos, tandis qu'il n'apparait jamais chez Thucydide. En général, dans 
les cas analysés par Casevitz, il est plutót employé par les poétes que par les histo- 
riens. Il signifie d'abord ‘faire habiter hors de sa résidence, envoyer quelqu'un hors 
de son habitation'. Avec un accusatif pluriel il indique clairement l'action de fonder 
une colonie, en tant qu'opération consistant à envoyer des émigrants et à les instal- 
ler en terre éloignée.” Ce verbe est nécessairement, pour le lien sémantique avec le 
mot apotkia, l'un de plus typiques de la colonisation grecque, sans une valeur spé- 
cifique. 

D'autres verbes avec préfixe servent au contraire à indiquer une situation particu- 
lière de l'entreprise coloniale, comme ovvoixifew et ouvorxeiv. Composés avec le 
préfixe ovv, ils semblent indiquer la co-participation de plusieurs groupes ethniques 
à l'entreprise coloniale. La fondation de la colonie de Tarente, Héraclée, est évoquée 
par Strabon (6. 1. 14 C264), en suivant Antiochos (FGH 555 F11).!° Il se sert du 
verbe cuvotxeîv, qui signifie en général ‘résider ensemble, avec’ ou ‘vivre avec’ et que 
l'on rencontre trés fréquemment à propos des relations entre des individus. Selon 
Casevitz, certains emplois concernent la colonisation elle-méme, particulièrement 
quand le verbe est transitif et qu'il se trouve au théme du futur ou d'aoriste. Il est 
utilisé par Hérodote dans cette acception quand il parle de l'arrivée de nouveaux 
colons à Cyrene, où les colons déjà installés accueillirent les nouveaux associés et leur 
donnérent des terres (Hérodote 4. 159). Ce verbe est souvent utilisé chez Aristote au 
sens d' ‘aller habiter’, donc ‘fonder avec des associés. En conclusion, dit ce savant, 


* Casevitz 1985, 251-52. 
? Casevitz 1985, 130-33. 
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quelques exemples de ovvorxeîv intéressent la colonisation, soit avec le sens de ‘rési- 
der avec’, soit avec celui de ‘fonder avec’, selon que le nouveau lieu de résidence était 
ou non colonisé auparavant.!! 

Dans le cas considéré d'Héraclée, qui n'est pas cité par Casevitz, le verbe semble 
indiquer une fondation menée par plusieurs groupes ethniques réunis; la fondation 
de la cité, en fait, est opérée en commun par les habitants de Tarente et ceux de 
Thourioi. La présence de l'adverbe xow;, est évidemment superflue, mais elle est 
probablement due à l'affaiblissement du sens du préverbe. 

A la méme famille appartient le verbe cuvorxiteuv, utilisé par Thucydide à pro- 
pos de la fondation d'Himére. L'historien utilise oix(Zew pour désigner sa fonda- 
tion par Zancle. Il ajoute ensuite que d'autres Chalcidiens arrivèrent de la mère- 
patrie et que des Syracusains fugitifs, les Mylétidai, participèrent à la fondation. Il 
exprime cette co-participation avec le verbe cvvovx(Cew (Thucydide 6. 5. 1). 

Casevitz, à propos de ce verbe, signale que ses divers emplois montrent qu'il 
fonctionne comme le factitif de ovvorxeîv et que l'on peut résumer ces emplois sous 
quatre rubriques: 1) ‘loger ensemble des individus, particulièrement ‘unir (une 
femme et un homme); 2) ‘réunir des habitants’, des cités ou des bourgades (dans 
un seul état); 3) ‘fonder, peupler une cité” (avec ou ensemble); 4) ‘repeupler une 
cité (réunir des habitants dispersés). Il conclut que ce qui apparaît constamment 
dans les significations diverses du verbe, c'est l'idée de réunion, d’association.'? 
Dans le cas d’Him£re, qui n'est pas traité par Casevitz, le verbe indique clairement, 
il me semble, l'action de Zancle de fonder une colonie avec les Chalcidiens et les 
Syracusains et d'y habiter ensemble. 

Un verbe que l'on rencontre deux fois dans les cas de colonies de deuxième 
génération étudiées, toujours chez Strabon, est le verbe érouxeiv. De Néapolis, Stra- 
bon dit qu'elle fut une fondation des Cuméens, en utilisant la formule constituée 
par le nom de Néapolis et le génitif de l'ethnique collectif, Ne&zox«& Kopatov. 
Aprés des Chalcididens, des Pithécussains et des Athéniens arrivèrent, et pour cette 
phase il utilise le verbe &roıxeiv (Strabon 5. 4. 7 C246). Strabon utilise ce méme 
verbe aussi pour la fondation de Métaponte, aprés avoir parlé de sa fondation 
mythique (6. 1. 15 CC264-265 = Antiochus FGH 555 F12). Ce verbe, explique 
Casevitz, est presque uniquement employé dans un contexte colonial. Chez Thucy- 
dide il est employé avec le sens plein du préverbe, ‘occuper contre’, avec le datif 
d'hostilité. En général, le verbe signifie ‘occuper en plus’ ou ‘ensuite’ un pays, une 
cité, c'est-à-dire coloniser un pays déjà habité, une cité auparavant établie. Le verbe 
apparaît souvent chez Strabon au sens d’ ‘habiter en plus des habitants précédents’ 
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ou des occupants actuels, en prenant le pouvoir. Dans le cas de Métaponte, selon 
Casevitz -qui en revanche ne cite pas l'exemple toujours strabonien de Néapolis-, le 
verbe a nettement le sens de coloniser un lieu aprés une colonisation originaire: les 
Achéens ont colonisé le site de Métaponte, qui avait été fondé par les Pyliens de 
Nestor et anéanti par les Samnites.? 

Toutefois, d'autres explications de ce verbe me semblent possibles. Pour Méta- 
ponte, le verbe pourrait se référer à des habitants précédents, qui seraient les colons 
grecs ioniens ou les indigènes installés là. L'archéologie atteste clairement leur pré- 
sence dans le site de Contrada Andrisani, Contrada Lazzazzera et du Castro 
Romano." En ce sens le verbe pourrait donc signifier ‘occuper après des habitants 
précédents. Cependant, il me semble qu'il pourrait indiquer plutót l'action de 
‘coloniser à cóté d'autres et en qualité de renforts'; les Achéens appelés à l'aide par 
les Sybarites constitueraient des époikoi, des éléments de renfort. Ce deuxième sens 
est certainement à attribuer au méme verbe utilisé par Strabon pour raconter la 
deuxième fondation de Néapolis avec des renforts chalcidiens, pithécusains et athé- 
niens, ce qui lui valut son nom de Nea Polis. Dans ce cas, le verbe éxov«eiv indique, 
je crois, l'arrivée de nouveaux colons s'ajoutant aux fondateurs, qui habitaient 
encore la colonie. Je crois donc que la traduction du texte de Strabon (5. 4. 7 
C246) par F. Lasserre? *Néapolis, fondée par les habitants de Cumes, reçut plus 
tard une colonie chalcidienne et quelques ressortissants de Pithécusses et d’Athénes’ 
est à corriger. Strabon, en fait, ne parle pas de Néapolis comme d'une apoikia, mais 
comme d'une éporkia et il s'agirait donc d'une adjonction de nouveaux colons aux 
anciens fondateurs de la cité. Pour cette raison je préfère comprendre qu’elle reçut 
plus tard non une colonie, mais une expédition de renfort, en évitant aussi de faire 
une distinction entre les colons chalcidiens et les ressortissants de Pithécusses et 
Athénes. 

Un autre verbe présent dans le récit de la fondation de colonies de deuxiéme 
degré est le verbe xoovxtCev. Il est adopté par le Pseudo-Scymnos, lorsqu'il évoque 
la fondation de Mylai et Eubcea par les colonies chalcidiennes (288—289). Casevitz 
dit que ce verbe est le factitif de xaroıxeiv et il signifie globalement ‘faire habiter de 
nouveau, complètement” ou exceptionnellement ‘en descendant’. Avec un accusatif 
de personne et, éventuellement, un complément de lieu adverbial, à l'accusatif pré- 
positionnel ou au datif-locatif prépositionnel ou adverbial, il signifie, donc, ‘instal- 
ler, établir quelqu’un’; avec un accusatif inanimé, de lieu, il signifie ‘peupler, rendre 
habité un pays’, le coloniser et, spécialement, ‘installer une cité, la fonder’. Peu à 
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peu, c'est le syntagme xaroıxileıy réAv qui apparaît dominer, sans que disparaisse 
jamais le syntagme xacovxíCet rıyac. Karouxileuv, toujours selon Casevitz, c'est 
aussi ‘installer en une résidence un individu, un peuple’, notamment quand il s'agit 
d'exilés; on les réinstalle soit en la résidence antérieure, soit en un nouvel établisse- 
ment. La réinstallation est parfois soulignée par l'adverbe zv, car le verbe 
xarotxiteiv a vite signifié banalement installer, loger et le préverbe n'a fait que 
renforcer le simple oix(Cew. Au moyen-passif, Casevitz dit encore, le verbe signifie 
‘se (réinstaller, être (ré)installé. Avec un accusatif indiquant le lieu, xaroıxileıv 
signifie ‘repeupler un pays et spécialement une cité, dont les habitants avaient été 
expulsés et qu'on fait réinstaller. Le préverbe donne fréquemment au verbe le sens 
complétif: peupler complétement, en organisant la population en cités. Il semble 
que le préfixe donne exceptionnellement au verbe le sens d' "installer (une cité) en 
bas’. Il remarque enfin qu'en général xatorzitery n'est jamais suivi du mot droıxiav. 
Le verbe désigne tout juste l'installation d'habitants, de colons, qui aboutit à une 
cité, qu'elle soit ou non une colonie. De plus, les habitants que l'on installe ne sont 
pas nécessairement des Grecs. 

Les exemples du Pseudo-Scymnos ne son pas cités par Casevitz. Il me semble 
qu'en général, pour indiquer la fondation de colonies de deuxième degré, le Pseudo- 
Scymnos emploie les verbes x«(Cew, oix(Cew et &xowtCew. On pourrait alors se 
demander si ce verbe avec préfixe n'a pas ici une signification plus spécifique et si 
on ne peut pas lui conférer une autre valeur plus précise, par exemple de 'sous- 
coloniser’, c’est-à-dire ‘coloniser en deuxième degré’. Le préfixe kata indiquant nor- 
malement une descente, il semblerait possible attribuer une valeur métaphorique à 
ce préfixe pour cette occurrence et, par conséquent, de le mettre en relation avec la 
succession des fondations. Euboea est la colonie de Léontinoi, qui, à son tour, est 
colonie de Naxos: il s'agit donc d'une colonie de troisieme degré. Mylai est fondée 
par Zancle, laquelle est fondée par Cumes, à son tour fondée par Pithécusses: il 
s'agit donc d'une colonie de quatrième degré. On ne dispose malheureusement pas 
d'autres exemples de ce verbe pour d'autres colonies de deuxième degré et d'autres 
attestations dans le Pseudo-Scymnos. Il est possible aussi que le Pseudo-Scymnos 
l'ait utilisé ici pour des raisons tout simplement métriques. 

Cependant, le méme verbe, mais à double préfixe, ouyraroızileıv, est utilisé 
par Thucydide pour indiquer la fondation de Sélinonte par les habitants 
de Mégara Hyblaea, cent ans après leur installation (6. 4. 2). Ce passage pose 
quelques problèmes d'interprétation et on ne distingue pas si Pamillos était l'oeciste 
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venu directement de Mégara Nisaea pour diriger la fondation ou s'il était l’oeciste 
de Mégara Hyblaea, mais un autre était venu de la mére-patrie grecque se joindre 
à la fondation (&vyxar@xioev).!8 Dans les deux cas, à mon avis, on a certainement 
un témoignage de la participation d'un contingent grec guidé par son propre 
ceciste. Dans le premier, si l'oeciste qui guidait le groupe grec est nommé et s'il 
s'agit de Pamillos, on a perdu le souvenir de la participation des Mégariens de Sicile 
et du nom de leur chef. Dans le deuxième, si Pamillos est l'oeciste de Mégara 
Hyblaea, un chef officiel grec devait aussi étre présent, s'il faut donner de la valeur 
au préfixe du verbe ouvxuroixiteiv, mais on a perdu son nom. 

Ces deux interprétations semblent vraisemblables, mais les difficultés de compre- 
hension n'étant pas résolues, il n'est pas possible de trancher. On pourrait peut-étre 
avancer l'hypothése que, s'il s'agissait d'une fondation en collaboration avec les 
Mégariens de Grèce et avec un ceciste grec à côté de l'oeciste mégarien de Sicile, 
Thucydide aurait utilisé un verbe indiquant d'une manière simple l'action de la 
fondation et exprimant en méme temps la collaboration, comme par exemple 
ouvorxileıv. Dans ce cas, il pourrait avoir employé ce verbe avec une valeur plus 
spécifique au préverbe x««&, qui pourrait indiquer une ‘sous-colonisation’, une suc- 
cession graduelle dans la fondation: et Sélinonte est, en fait, une colonie de deu- 
xième degré. 

Malheureusement, méme en ce cas, l'incertitude sur l'usage du verbe par Thucy- 
dide et sa présence limitée dans les autres cas analysés ne permettent pas de vérifier 
l'hypothése initiale et la seule possibilité de trouver une origine historique du mot 
'sous-coloniser' s'évanouit. Dans l'état actuel de la documentation, on peut conclure 
que le verbe semble utilisé par Thucydide et par le Pseudo-Scymnos, avec la valeur 
banale de ‘fonder une colonie’, mais exprimant une collaboration. 


D'autres verbes, qui, généralement, n'apparaissent pas dans le vocabulaire spécifi- 
que de la colonisation et qui n'ont pas été étudiés par Casevitz, se retrouvent dans 
les récits de fondation des colonies de deuxième degré. Ces verbes nécessitent d'une 
étude plus approfondie pour mieux comprendre leur valeur dans les passages des 
auteurs anciens. 

Le verbe uecozéu me, ‘faire venir ou ‘appeler’, apparaît deux fois dans les exem- 
ples analysés. Dans les deux cas, il indique que les habitants d'une colonie, qui 
décide d'organiser une expédition coloniale, font appel à l'aide des Grecs, leurs 
compatriotes, pour accomplir cette opération. Ce verbe décrit donc une fondation 
coloniale organisée par une colonie et réalisée avec le concours de colons de la 
mère-patrie grecque. Le deux cas en question sont ceux de la fondation de Rhégion 
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et de Métaponte et sont transmis par Strabon (6. 1. 6 C257 et 6. 1. 15 CC264- 
265 respectivement), lequel suit à chaque fois Antiochos. 

Les colons provenant de la mére-patrie grecque, comme on l'a déjà dit, sont 
souvent présents dans les fondations de colonies par des colonies. Cette participa- 
tion de colons grecs de la métropole est en général attestée par la simple présence 
de plusieurs cecistes, ce qui suppose l'implication de plusieurs groupes coloniaux et 
surtout d'un groupe provenant de la cité grecque d'origine; ces groupes envoient en 
fait leurs oecistes, selon la coutume ancienne déjà rappelée (Thucydide 1. 24. 2). 
Dans les deux cas considérés, Rhégion et Métaponte, en revanche, on dit d'une 
manière explicite que les colons grecs sont appelés à l'aide par les fondateurs de 
nouvelles colonies, et cela justement grâce à l'emploi du verbe petanéureny. 

En analysant les cas où la présence des Grecs est attestée aux cótés des fonda- 
teurs sicéliotes et italiotes, la demande de renfort de colons grecs semble surtout liée 
à deux situations précises: le plus souvent, la colonie qui part fonder une colonie a 
recours à l'aide de compatriotes quand elle est elle-méme jeune, c'est-à-dire récem- 
ment fondée. Cependant, dans certains cas, la colonie de deuxième degré est fondée 
trés longtemps aprés sa fondatrice et le recours à l'aide des concitoyens grecs pour- 
rait alors étre expliqué par la difficulté de l'entreprise. 

Parmi les colonies fondées peu de temps aprés leur mére-patrie il y a Cumes. 
Pour sa fondation, les indications dans les sources littéraires ne sont ni nombreuses 
ni précises; Strabon, selon qui elle est une fondation grecque des habitants de Chal- 
cis et de Cymé, précise que les œcistes sont Hippoclès de Cymé et Mégasthénès de 
Chalcis (5. 4. 4 C243). En réalité, plusieurs éléments archéologiques nouveaux? 
font désormais penser que, selon toute vraisemblance, les Pithécussains sont les vrais 
fondateurs et qu'ils demandent la collaboration des Chalcidiens de la mére-patrie, 
car ils fondent Cumes seulement quelques années aprés leur installation sur l'ile. 
On peut donc supposer que ces deux cecistes grecs cótoyaient l’œciste pithécussain 
qui n'est pas nommé. Dans le récit de la fondation de Zancle par Cumes, rapporté 
par Thucydide (6. 4. 5-6), la présence des Grecs de la mére-patrie chalcidienne aux 
cótés des Cuméens est indiquée par la participation d'un ceciste de la cité grecque 


!° Des objets grecs de la méme époque et du méme type que ceux de Pithécusses ont été retrouvés 
dans les tombes des indigènes qui habitaient la zone où la colonie de Cumes sera fondée. Ces objets 
témoigneraient de contacts et d'échanges entre les indigènes et les Pithécussains, qui se rendaient 
probablement sur le continent, pendant des expéditions pré-coloniales, pour pratiquer de commerce 
avec les indigènes. Voir Ridgway 1984, 136-59; 1989; Buchner 1985, 83; Tocco Sciarelli 1985; 
Greco 1994, 13-16. Quant à Pithécusses, la dernière tendance de la recherche à ce sujet est de la 
considérer comme une véritable colonie grecque, et non plus comme un simple comptoir, et Cumes 
comme sa fondation; voir par exemple Coldstream 1994; D'Agostino 1994; Costanzi 2006, 25-33, 
avec toute la bibliographie antérieure. 
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de Chalcis, Cratéménés, aux cótés de l’oeciste de la cité fondatrice de Cumes, 
Périérès. 

Dans le cas de Rhégion, les sources littéraires témoignent de l'origine chalci- 
dienne de cette cité. Cependant, Strabon indique plus précisément, en utilisant le 
verbe ueraréureiv, que, en réalité, les habitants de Zancle font venir les Chalci- 
diens, afin qu'ils participent à cette fondation (6. 1. 6 C257); mais il donne égale- 
ment le nom de l’oeciste pour les Chalcidiens de Grèce, Antimnestos, qui devait 
probablement cótoyer l'oeciste des Zancléens. Pour Rhégion donc, les deux élé- 
ments, le verbe et l’attestation de la présence des deux groupes probablement gui- 
dés par deux cecistes, garantissent la participation des compatriotes grecs dans la 
fondation de Rhégion par Zancle. 

Pour ces colonies, le seul élément certain et commun est qu'elles sont toutes 
fondées trés peu de temps aprés la naissance de leur fondatrice, qui est elle-méme 
une colonie. Pithécusses fonde Cumes juste quelques années aprés sa naissance. À 
son tour, Cumes envoie, tout de suite aprés sa fondation des pirates occuper la 
position de Zancle, à moins qu'il ne s'agisse déjà de pirates de Pithécusses. Quelques 
années plus tard, Cumes organise mieux cette fondation coloniale, gráce à la parti- 
cipation de colons et d’oecistes grecs. On ne peut malheureusement pas accorder 
plus d'attention ici à la fondation de Zancle, qui nous entrainerait trop loin. Cepen- 
dant, il faut au moins rappeler les difficultés d'interprétation des indications des 
sources littéraires, souvent contradictoires, et des données archéologiques, trés limi- 
tées. Pour arriver à cette conclusion, j'ai suivi, sur les traces de G. Vallet,” une 
reconstitution des événements qui part du texte de Thucydide et de l’hypothèse 
selon laquelle cet historien parle d'une double fondation de Cumes: une première 
installation de pirates cuméens ou plus probablement pithécussains, vers le milieu 
du VIIe s., quand Cumes n'avait pas encore été fondée; une véritable fondation de 
la part de Cumes, vers 740—730 av. J.-C., peu de temps aprés sa propre naissance 
et probablement avec l'aide de compatriotes grecs conduits par leurs œcistes, nom- 
més par Thucydide, méme s'il ne dit pas expressément qu'ils sont appelés pour 
participer à l'entreprise." Quand Zancle, qui venait d’être fondée par Cumes, ins- 
talle Rhégion de l'autre cóté du détroit de Sicile, elle aussi a recours à l'aide de 
colons de renfort, provenant de la mère-patrie chalcidienne, avec leur ceciste Antim- 
nestos. Pour rester en Italie méridionale, on peut citer encore le cas de la fondation 
de Caulonia, qui est trés controversé, une partie de la tradition la considérant 
comme une fondation des Achéens de Gréce (Strabon 6. 1. 10 C261; Pausanias 6. 


20 Vallet 1958, passim. 
2! Pour l'état de la recherche à ce sujet et pour les conclusions exprimées ici, voir Costanzi 2006, 
71-81. 
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3. 11-12), une autre comme une fondation de Crotone (Ps.-Scymnos 318-322; 
Lycophron Alexandra 993-1007; Etymologicum Magnum 170. 9 s.v. Adiovia, 494. 
9 s.v. Kavdovia; Solinus 2. 10). Dans ce cas aussi, il semble vraisemblable que Cro- 
tone ait fondé Caulonia, quelques décennies seulement aprés sa naissance, et qu'elle 
ait eu aussi recours aux compatriotes achéens, lesquels durent envoyer un contin- 
gent avec un chef, un ceciste, à côté de celui de Crotone.” 

Cependant, pour les colonies fondées longtemps aprés la fondation de leur 
métropole, cet appel aux compatriotes de la mére-patrie grecque est probablement 
lié aux difficultés de l'entreprise, surtout pour la présence d’indigènes ou d'autres 
Grecs qui constituaient une menace dans la région choisie pour le nouvel établisse- 
ment. 

En Sicile, Sélinonte et Camarine sont assez probablement fondées à l'aide de 
renforts grecs. Du cas de Sélinonte il a déjà été question. Il faut encore souligner ici 
que cette colonie de deuxième degré a été fondée 100 ans aprés Mégara Hyblaea et 
que pour cette entreprise les Mégariens de Sicile ont fait appel aux Mégariens de 
Grèce. Comme Sélinonte, Camarine aussi est fondée trés longtemps (135 ans) après 
la fondation de sa mére-patrie; elle est également fondée avec l'aide de renforts de 
la métropole grecque, comme on peut le supposer grâce à la présence de deux cecis- 
tes, Dascon et Ménécólos, nommés par Thucydide (6. 5. 3); l'un devait assez pro- 
bablement représenter le contingent grec, tandis que l'autre était vraisemblablement 
l’oeciste syracusain. En Italie méridionale, Métaponte est fondée plus d'un siècle 
après Sybaris; dans ce cas, le recours à des colons grecs est suggéré par le verbe 
uerartureıv chez Strabon (Antiochos), qui, en revanche, ne cite pas les noms des 
cecistes (Strabon 6. 1. 15 CC264—265 = Antiochus FGH 555 F12). 

Ces appels, pour Sélinonte, Camarine et pour Métaponte, peuvent avoir été 
rendus nécessaires par les difficultés des fondations, dans des contextes géographi- 
ques, politiques et sociaux trés complexes. Dans les trois cas, les colonies de 
deuxiéme degré sont fondées loin de la mére-patrie, dans des territoires qui sont 
sous le contróle d'autres peuples, soit grecs soit indigènes: Sélinonte est fondée 
dans l'aire d'influence exclusive des Phéniciens, lesquels se montrent tout de suite 
plutót désireux d'entreprendre des rapports commerciaux avec les Grecs. Camarine 
est fondée dans un territoire qui était aussi convoité par Gela. Et Métaponte est 
fondée dans un territoire proche de la cité de Tarente, qui avait déjà montré un 
grand intérét pour cette région. 

Un autre verbe, qui ne se retrouve pas dans le vocabulaire usuel de la colonisa- 
tion et qui est employé dans un seul cas ici étudié, est le verbe Evyuatavéuew, uti- 
lisé par Thucydide (6. 4. 5-6) lorsqu'il raconte la fondation de Zancle par Cumes. 


7? Costanzi 2006, 251—56. 
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Pour cette colonie, il utilise déjà pour la première phase la forme passive du verbe 
olxíCew, avec le nom de la cité à designer la provenance des colons-pirates. Thucy- 
dide utilise donc le verbe qui indique normalement une expédition coloniale ayant 
comme but de fonder une cité. Dans la suite de son récit on lit qu’après des gens 
de Chalcis et du reste de l'Eubée (avec leur ceciste, déjà nommé) arrivèrent et 
‘exploitèrent le pays avec eux’, c'est-à-dire avec les Zancléens, si on suit la traduc- 
tion de J. de Romilly et de L. Bodin.? Cependant, le verbe utilisé dans ce cas est 
Évyraravéuen, qui ne signifie pas ‘exploiter’, mais précisément ‘assigner’. À la 
forme moyenne-passive, comme ici, il indique plutót l'action de 'se répartir les 
terres entre eux’. Il me semble donc que ce verbe m'indique pas l'exploitation 
proprement dite, mais plutót l'action du partage des terrains. Des renforts avaient 
dû arriver, avec des cecistes, et procéder à la fondation officielle de la colonie, déjà 
fondée par les pirates. Il s'agissait d'accomplir à ce moment les gestes rituels et 
officiels de la fondation et le verbe Évyxuravéuei sert à indiquer l'opération du 
partage des terres. Si Thucydide semble donc attribuer la fondation aux pirates, il 
attribue néanmoins aux colons successifs toutes les actions typiques d'une fonda- 
tion coloniale: l'élection des œcistes et la répartition des terres. Ces deux moments 
sont probablement rapprochés dans le temps, d'oü l'idée qu'ils constituent une 
action unique ayant comme résultat la fondation de Zancle. 

Une attention particuliére doit étre consacrée aux colonies de deuxiéme degré 
fondées à une époque ultérieure, entre la fin du Ve et le début du IVe s. av. J.-C. 
Cette colonisation tardive naît dans des contextes historiques, sociaux et géographi- 
ques différents. Néanmoins, la terminologie utilisée pour décrire ce phénoméne est 
la méme que pour l'époque archaique. Cette colonisation est quelquefois l'initiative 
de cités et toujours à la suite de situations politiques difficiles, mais elle est le plus 
souvent liée à l'intention de tyrans. On peut évoquer quatre exemples: vers 480 av. 
J.-C. la colonie de Néapolis, déjà plusieurs fois mentionnée, est fondée par Cumes, 
vraisemblablement par une partie de la population, avec la participation d'autres 
colons de renforts, peut-être à la suite d'une stasis. Vers 471 le tyran de Rhégion, 
Mycithos, fonde la colonie de Pyxous. Vers 434-433 av. J.-C. Héraclée est fondée 
par les habitants de Tarente et de Thourioi, à la suite de difficultés et conflits entre 
les deux cités pour la possession de la région. Entre la fin du Ve et le début du IVe 
s., par la suite, les tyrans de Syracuse fondent une série de colonies en Sicile, mais 
aussi en Adriatique. 


? Bodin et de Romilly 1970. 

2 Cf LSJ s.v. xatavéuo; Bailly 2000, s.v. xatavéuo; Chantraine 1999, s.v. veuo. Dans les trois 
le verbe est proposé sans le préfixe ovv. 

> Raviola 1995, passim. 
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Néapolis est appelée ktisis par le Pseudo-Scymnos (243). Le récit de sa fonda- 
tion est assez complexe chez Strabon: il dit que dans un premier temps elle fut 
fondée par les Cuméens et il utilise la formule constituée par le nom de la cité et 
le génitif de l'ethnique collectif, Negro Kouatov. Ensuite, continue-t-il, arrivè- 
rent des renforts, des Chalcidiens, des Pithécussains et des Athéniens et, pour cette 
fondation, il utilise alors le verbe éxov«eiv, déjà évoqué (Strabon 5. 4. 7 C246). 
Pyxous est fondée par le tyran de Rhégion, Mycithos, en 471 av. J.-C. (Diodore 
11. 59. 4; Strabon 6. 11. 1 C253). Cet établissement existait déjà auparavant: il 
s'agissait, assez vraisemblablement, d'un centre indigène appartenant à |’ ‘empire’ 
de Sybaris.?? Le tyran y envoie une expédition coloniale, qui s'avéra tout de suite 
un échec. Strabon utilise le verbe oixitew, tandis que Diodore préfère le verbe 
xrileıv. Pour Héraclée, Diodore utilise le verbe xrileıv (12. 36. 4) tandis que 
Strabon emploie oix(Cew et, citant Antiochos, ovvorxels, car, explique-t-il, il s'agis- 
sait d'une fondation commune des habitants de Tarente et de Thourioi (Strabon 
6. 1. 14 CC263-264). 

La fondation de colonies non par des cités, mais par des tyrans est remarquable 
en Sicile. Hiéron de Syracuse, en 476 av. J.-C., fonde la colonie d'Aitna, qui est 
une nouvelle cité sur le site déjà existant de Catane. Cet établissement comporte un 
déplacement des habitants de Catane et de Naxos à Léontinoi et l'installation de 
nouveaux habitants provenant de Syracuse et du Péloponnése. Le nouvel établisse- 
ment prend le nom d'Aitna. Il s'agit donc, dans le récit de Diodore, de faire venir 
10.000 nouveaux ozkétorés, nouveaux habitants de diverses origines, dont 5.000 du 
Péloponnése et 5.000 de Syracuse, et de rebaptiser la cité (Diodore 11. 49. 2). 
Strabon affirme dans son récit qu'aprés avoir chassé les anciens habitants, Hiéron 
en installa (xacotwxíZew) de nouveaux dans la cité et qu'il changea son nom, en 
l'appelant Aitna (Strabon 6. 2. 3 C268). Dans ce cas, le verbe xatoriter est utilisé 
dans le sens qui lui est propre de ‘réinstaller’, car il s'agit ici d'installer de nouveaux 
habitants sur un site déjà existant. Aprés la mort d'Hiéron (en 466 av. J.-C.), en 
461 les anciens habitants de Catane rentrèrent dans leur cité, chassant les habitants 
d'Aitna qui furent donc obligés d'aller fonder un nouvel établissement à Inessa, 
nommée elle aussi Aitna. Strabon dit que les habitants d'Aitna s'installérent, oixeiv, 
dans un district montagneux de l'Etna, qu'ils appelèrent Aitna, et qu'ils nommè- 
rent chef officiel de la fondation Hiéron, lequel était déjà mort (6. 2. 3 C268). 
Naturellement, à cette époque et en particulier dans cette entreprise, l'oeciste n'est 
qu'une figure symbolique. Il n'est plus le chef officiel, celui qui connaît le territoire, 
qui organise l'expédition coloniale, qui s'occupe du partage des terres et de la déli- 
mitation de la chöra. Le titre d’ceciste est tout simplement honorifique. 


26 Richardson 1976, 746; Libero Mangieri 1981; Gras 1987, 222. 
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La grande colonisation tardive de Syracuse est à attribuer à Denys Ier, qui fonda 
des colonies en Sicile, mais aussi le long des cótes de la mer Adriatique, jusqu'aux 
extrémités septentrionales du bassin, en créant un véritable ‘empire’. Cet ‘empire’, 
bien éphémére, disparaît avec sa mort, sauf quelques tentatives d'imitation de la 
part de son fils, Denys le Jeune, lequel fonde probablement lui aussi deux colonies 
sur l'Adriatique. 

En Sicile, Denys Ier fonda Adranon et pour cette entreprise Diodore utilise le 
verbe xtiew (14. 37. 5). Il fonda aussi Tyndaris, peuplée avec 600 Messéniens du 
Péloponnése expulsés de Zacynthos et de Naupacte. Diodore utilise de maniére 
étymologiquement correcte, s'agissant d'une réinstallation, le verbe xurouxiQeiv (14. 
78. 5-6). Tauroménion, fondée officiellement en 358 av. J.-C. par Andromacos, 
père de l'historien Timée, fut fondée déjà auparavant par Denys en 408, s'il faut 
croire le récit de Diodore (14. 5. 2-3), lequel n'utilise pour autant aucun verbe 
spécifique du lexique colonial. Pour cet établissement Strabon emploie la formule 
Tavoouéviov dì t&v èv “Thin ZayzAatwy (6. 2. 3 C268). 

Quant aux colonies sur la mer Adriatique, Lissos est appelée apoikia de Denys 
par Diodore (15. 13. 4). Issa est appelée apoikia des Syracusains par le Pseudo- 
Scymnos (413-414). Elle refonda à son tour Corcyre la Noire.” Héracléia est pro- 
bablement une colonie, mais on ne dispose pas d'indications littéraires à ce sujet. 

Sur la cóte occidentale, Ancóne est appelée ktisma des Syracusains par Strabon 
(5. 4. 2 CC240-241). Numana est désignée par Pline (NH 3. 111) comme fonda- 
tion des Sicules donc probablement de Denys ler, comme Ancône. Spina n'est pas 
retenue par les auteurs anciens parmi les colonies de Denys, mais des indications 
littéraires sur son origine mythique (Hellenicus chez Denys d’Halicarnasse Antiqui- 
tes Romaines 1. 18, 28. 3; Justin. Epitome 20. 1. 11; Pline NH 3. 120) et sur sa 
nature de polis grecque (Strabon 5. 1. 7 C214; Ps.-Scylax 17) ainsi que les vestiges 
archéologiques permettent de dire qu'elle fut une ville indigène fortement helléni- 
sée.” Adria aussi fut un centre indigène, mais probablement refondée par Denys, 
comme le suggéreraient les propos sur son origine mythique (Eudoxus FGH 79 F 
1; Phlegon FGH 257 F 23; Orion apud Etymologicum Magnum s.v. ’ASplas; 
Etienne de Byzance s.v. "Arpia) ou grecque (Justin Epitomé 20. 1. 9). Diodore parle 
aussi de deux colonies de Denys le Jeune en Adriatique, utilisant le verbe xri£eıv 
(16. 5. 3—4) mais ces établissements sont inconnus par ailleurs. 

Il est donc possible d'observer que, également pour la colonisation tardive, la ter- 
minologie est la méme que celle déjà employée pour décrire la colonisation archaique. 
Apoikia est le substantif le plus utilisé, mais on retrouve aussi fréquemment le terme 


7 Costanzi 2006, 200. 
?* Arias 1966, 448; Alfieri-Gentili 1976, 857; Uggeri 1997, 369—70. 
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ktisma. Le verbe le plus utilisé est xz(Cev, mais aussi xatoritew, puisqu'il il s'agit 
souvent de réinstallation de nouveaux habitants sur d'anciens sites, libérés de leurs 
habitants et avec le nom changé, selon la politique des tyrans. 


On peut ainsi conclure qu'au moins en ce qui concerne l'Italie du Sud et la Sicile, 
les mémes auteurs anciens ont conscience de l'existence d'un phénoméne différent 
et qu'ils ajoutent en conséquence des indications supplémentaires: ils précisent tou- 
jours l'origine des fondateurs, ils indiquent souvent la présence des cecistes repré- 
sentant de groupes différents, en spécifiant leur origine, ils attestent l'existence de 
coutumes et de règles typiques de ce phénomène. Le récit de fondation d'une colo- 
nie de deuxième degré est souvent enrichi de termes qui ne sont pas typiques de la 
colonisation, mais qui renvoient aux modalités spécifiques du phénoméne. Cepen- 
dant, en général, on peut affirmer que le vocabulaire utilisé par les sources ancien- 
nes est le même que celui utilisé pour rendre compte de la colonisation de première 
génération. 
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&rcovx lot xrlopa xtlous 
Hérodote Minoa (forme &rowin) 
Thucydide Himère, Hipponion et Medma 

(forme &roıxoc) 
Pseudo-Scymnos | Callipolis, Caulonia, Issa, Zancle Néapolis 
Strabon Cumes, Héraclée, Rhégion, Scyllétion Ancóne, Catane, Caulonia, Cumes, Euboea, 

(forme &roıxoc) Hipponion, Métaponte, Rhégion, Zancle 
Autres Léontinoi (Diodore, forme ärowo:); Lissos Enna, Métauros, Parthénope, 

(Diodore) Dicaiarchéia-Putéoli, Pyxous 


(Etienne de Byzance) 
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FRAGMENT OF AN OINOCHOE FROM ABUSIR’ 


KVETA SMOLÁRIKOVÁ 


Abstract 
A discussion of the fragment of an oinochoe found in the small Saite-Persian cemetery at 
Abusir near Cairo, part of the vast Memphis necropolis. 


A small Saite-Persian cemetery at Abusir (about 20 km south-west of Cairo) was a 
part of vast Memphite necropolis during the last decades of the 6th century BC. It 
consists of a cluster of huge and lesser shaft tombs located in the south-western 
border of the Abusir necropolis and may not be completely unknown to Classical 
Archaeologists. This cemetery has captured our attention since the 1980s, but it is 
only recently that more extensive archaeological investigation has taken place, yield- 
ing abundant and remarkable information about the builders — the Saite Egyptians 
— their funerary practices, building techniques, art, social situation and other facets 
of their society.! So, it is small wonder that from time to time fragments of fine 
Greek pottery are discovered here. 

In the roughly 140 years that Saite kings ruled Egypt, Graeco-Egyptian relations 
flourished as never before.” Although finds such as the oinochoe are far from 
numerous and, in the milieu of Egyptian tombs, a little bit unexpected, they fit 
very well with the presence of a large Greek community, both military and com- 
mercial, settled in neigbouring Memphis, which was at this time undoubtedly a 
well-known cosmopolitan city open to foreigners coming from the whole of the 
Mediterranean.’ The paucity of finds cannot be applied to the rather small Greek 
cemetery“ spread out over the area in front of the eastern part of the mortuary 
temple of the Niuserre. Here, the occurrence of Greek objects was more than com- 
mon as grave-goods in about 30 tombs dated to the second half of the 4th cen- 
tury BC, i.e. the very end of the Late period. 


* [ wish to express my deep gratitude to Prof. Jan Bouzek for his constant help and valuable 
discussions on the identification of all our finds of fine Greek ceramics from the Saite-Persian ceme- 
tery at Abusir. The responsibility for their interpretation rests with me alone, especially in this case 
where our opinions differ: he considers this sherd to be Chian in origin. 

! Bares 2005. 

? Baurain 1997, 301-07; Sullivan 1996; Lloyd 2002, with further references. 

? Thompson 1988, 82-105; Smith 1974. 

* Watzinger 1905, 1-24; Smolärikovä 2000. 
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The fragment of fine Greek pottery here discussed is only the second of its kind 
to come from the Saite-Persian cemetery (Fig. 1). It must be stressed that in the 
course of excavation a couple of other fragments were recovered, but all were 
extremely eroded and the original decoration had disappeared almost completely: 
the first fragment, a body sherd of Chian black-figure Sphinx-and-Lion style,’ was 
recovered from the debris in front of the eastern side of the Udjahorresnet shaft 
tomb enclosure wall together with fragments of Greek transport amphorae (these 
large containers of oil and wine are, in contrast, abundant, but they are beyond the 
scope of the present paper).^ Our new acquisition’ is connected with the initial 
work on the shaft tomb of a high Saite dignitary, Menekhibnekau, during the 
spring of 2002.? It was found in the sand filling of the uppermost levels of one of 


Fig. 1: Fragment of an upper part of an oinochoe from the surface debris (photograph: author). 


5 Smolärikovä 1994; 1999, 87-104 and figs. 17/28 and 64. 

° The finds of Greek transport amphorae from Abusir and other sites all around the Egypt are 
discussed in Smoláriková 2002, 23—46; Weber 2001. It seems that these containers of liquids were 
very popular with both the Greek and Egyptian population, which is probably not the case of fine 
painted pottery. 

7 Excavation no. 50/8/2002. 

* Bareš et al. 2003. 
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three trenches (means of lowering the burial equipment) to the west of the tomb, 
no doubt repeatedly plundered by robbers already in antiquity. It is the upper part 
of a medium-sized oinochoe with a dark painted trefoil mouth, bearing a large 
stylised eye; below are rows of short strips and long drops attached to a pair of 
horizontal borders, and far below we can identify partly preserved floral motifs: a 
chain of lotus flowers in a red-black pattern with palmettes between them, and 
incised details. The clay is reddish-brown, very well levigated; the paint is black, 
sometimes misfired to red. The scene itself, unfortunately, is completely missing. 
All this detail provides sufficient evidence to identify the fragment as East Greek 
black-figure pottery, more precisely to the region of North Ionia, very close to the 
Clazomenian class, and it can be dated to about 550—530 BC,° with the lower date 
preferred. Vessels of this provenance are not uncommon overseas, including in 
Egypt. According to Herodotus (2. 179), like other ware imported into Egypt, they 
first reached the busy Greek emporion of Naukratis; only then were they distrib- 
uted further." In this respect it is still necessary to scrutinise the impact of the East 
Greek tradition on the work of Ionian potters settled and producing abroad shortly 
after 540 BC — probably in Egypt (Clazomenian Painter) and Etruria (Northamp- 
ton Group vases and Campana dinoi)!! where they might have been influenced by 
local cultural customs. The bright polychrome painting and wide repertory of 
motifs and scenes which the Egyptians usually depicted on the walls of temples and 
tombs, the Greek painters then strictly transformed in modo graeco onto the body 
of their vases. In any event, Egypt was apparently — as archaeological research con- 
tinues to show — a rich and insatiable market for Greek ware." 

A good deal of ink has been spilled in effort to describe the restriction and con- 
trol the Egyptian administration executed over the foreigners living here. Of 
course, it is necessary to distinguish between the mercenaries — marching in the 
service of the kings across the country and quite frequently also abroad'^ — and 
merchants, anchored to the local market place. Pottery, the most common and 


? Cook and Dupont 2003, 51-56, 95-107. 

10 Boardman 1958. Although there is no doubt that the majority of fine painted pottery was 
imported to Egypt through Naukratis, a certain portion was produced by Greek craftsmen in Nauka- 
tis itself, both in the city and/or elsewhere in its vicinity. For laboratory clay analysis, see Dupont 
1983; recendy Dupont and Thomas 2006. The results of Mommsen's team are crucial (see Mom- 
msen 2006). 

!! Cook and Dupont 2003, 108-13. 

? Möller 2002, 182-214, with abundant useful references. 

13 Austin 1970; Vittmann 2003, 194-235, fig. 99; Fantalkin 2006. 

Famous is a case of a Greek shield discovered during the excavations at Carchemish (see Woo- 
ley 1921, 123-25); for the Greek pottery from the Mesad Hashavyahu fort, see Naveh 1962. 
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easily portable commodity, is mainly found as fragments, but it can still provide us 
with first-hand information about the presence, intensity and duration of activities 
and the character of its owners, albeit one must exercise caution. In the case of the 
fragment of a North Ionian black-figure oinochoe — not very much older than the 
tomb inside which it was found — one can only speculate regarding why and how 
it came to rest in an almost completely damaged superstructure: perhaps before it 
had been used by the Greeks settled in Memphis. 
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HERODOTUS' SCYTHIANS 
VIEWED FROM A CENTRAL ASIAN PERSPECTIVE: 
ITS HISTORICITY AND SIGNIFICANCE 


Hyun JIN Kim 


Abstract 

The literary interpretation of Herodotus in classical scholarship has arguably abandoned the 
fixation with the historical veracity of Herodotus’ account that characterised earlier Hero- 
dotean scholarship. The critical analyses of Detlev Fehling and Francois Hartog on the 
historian’s Scythian /ogos (singled out for criticism) in different ways acted as catalysts for 
this development which heralded a generation of more sophisticated critique of the text as 
essentially a work of literature rather than history. Such an approach has had some positive 
results, especially in identifying the various levels of literary colouring that characterise the 
historian’s work. However, this article argues that the historical element simply cannot be 
removed from its former position of centrality in literary interpretation. It calls for a greater 
appreciation of the historicity of the Scythian /ogos by challenging the arguments through 
which Hartog and Fehling triggered the movement away from ‘history’ to ‘literature’. The 
article shows that a more intensive application of comparative, Central Asian historical and 
archaeological material in literary analysis, reveals that the /ogos as a whole is far more 
deeply immersed in the world of steppe nomadism than is often thought possible in classi- 


cal scholarship. 


The Scythian /ogos of Herodotus with its strange and wondrous tales about the far 
north has attracted much attention and critique in recent Herodotean scholarship. 
In the plethora of scholarship on the logos the critical analyses of Fehling! and Har- 
tog? have been particularly influential or notorious. Fehling inherited a tradition of 
empirical, nearly positivistic textual analysis, which was focused primarily on prov- 
ing Herodotus right or wrong. Hartog's famous work marked a movement away 
from this approach to a more sophisticated appreciation of the literary and artistic 
dimension of Herodotus. The historian's work, through the lens of late 20th-cen- 
tury neo-historicism, was seen in the context of cultural history and was appreciated 
as literature, not just history. Moreover, quite remarkably, despite significant differ- 
ences in approach, both critics agreed that Herodotus' account of the Scythians is 


! Fehling 1971; 1990. 
? Hartog 1980; 1988. 
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largely, if not entirely, fictitious. Both works, therefore, in different ways contrib- 
uted to the removal of the element of historicity from its former position of central- 
ity to a peripheral role in all literary discussions on Herodotus. 

This article, however, argues that historicity simply cannot be removed from 
any literary interpretation of Herodotus' Scythian /ogos. It shows that both analyses 
mentioned above have serious limitations that result largely from their almost com- 
plete neglect of comparative, Central Asian historical material, a feature that is 
sadly far too common in literary, theoretical interpretations of Herodotus. The 
limited use of Central Asian historical or archaeological material to examine the 
veracity or falsity of various portions of the Scythian /ogos is indeed nothing new. 
However, this article, by subjecting the entirety of the Scythian /ogos to a more 
intensive comparative analysis, shows that the /ogos as a whole is far more deeply 
immersed in the traditions and culture of the Pontic steppe nomads than has previ- 
ously been thought possible by both Fehling and Hartog and indeed classical schol- 
arship in general. 

It has often been noted that Herodotus was rather eclectic in his articulation of 
the image of the Scythians and other eschatoi andron in his work, drawing different 
elements from various Greek traditions and theories associated with the northern, 
nomadic barbaroi, but of course not entirely depending on them either. This article 
certainly does not reject the existence of literary colouring in the presentation of 
Scythian nomoi and traditions in the Scythian /ogos. Herodotus obviously did ‘mas- 
sage’ or ‘embellish’ the stories he had at his disposal with appropriate Greek paral- 
lels and the latest or trendiest theories about the north in order to make his account 
both intelligible and interesting to his Greek audience? Given the extensive cover- 
age of such phenomena in previous scholarship* this article will focus more specifi- 
cally on the issue of steppe nomadic elements which I would argue is central, all- 
pervasive and integral to our understanding of the Scythian /ogos as a whole. It, 
however, rejects the Prittchett line of approach that seeks to prove Herodotus cor- 
rect in anyway possible. 

If then it is acknowledged that Herodotus was also a literary artist as well as the 
truth-teller that he claimed to be, does this then negate any possibility of attribut- 
ing historical veracity to his representation of the Scythians? If there is any histori- 
cal material in Herodotus, are they simply incidental to the purpose and method of 
the literary artist (Herodotus)? Many critics, most notably the scholars categorised 
by Pritchett as the ‘liar school of Herodotus ;? Fehling, Hartog, West and Kimball 


? Hinge 2003, 69. 
^ Most notably Thomas 2000, 28, 54, 60—63, 68. 
5 Pritchett 1993. 
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Armayor, were of course often strongly dismissive of Herodotus’ claims to be tell- 
ing a truthful account vis-à-vis the Scythians.^ 

Fehling in particular famously argued that Herodotus’ Histories is a work of fic- 
tion that is loosely based on historical facts, that his source citations in particular 
are quite fictitious and should be regarded as a literary device that is designed to 
conjure belief on the part of his audience. Fehling singles out the account of 
Scythian origins in the beginning of Book 4 as an outstanding example of Herodo- 
tus inventing his sources.” He asserts that what is presented by Herodotus as the 
Scythian version of their own origin (4. 5—7) is not based on a genuine Scythian 
tradition, but is rather based on Greek genealogical literature with its tendency to 
present three brothers in the third generation: for example, Uranus and Cronus are 
succeeded in the third generation by Zeus, Poseidon and Hades. 

However, this story and in fact virtually all other accounts regarding the Scythi- 
ans in the Scythian /ogos, can be shown to originate from a nomadic milieu. As I 
will subsequently demonstrate, these steppe elements are neither incidental nor 
fictitious, but integral to the interpretation and understanding of the Scythian /ogos. 
The ultimate steppe provenance of the story just mentioned above can be ascer- 
tained by a number of features?. First of all, we can observe that the legend attributes 
success to the youngest child (the third son). Traditionally in steppe society it is the 
youngest child who receives the greatest share of the family inheritance. One strik- 
ing example of such a custom can be found in the foundation legend of the Mon- 
gol empire. According to the Secret History of the Mongols, it was the youngest son 
of Alanqoa, Bodonchar, the direct ancestor of Genghis Khan, who became the 
leader of his clan after his mother’s death. "° 


° Some of their criticisms are certainly valid, especially chose of West and Kimball Armayor. 
West's argument (2004, 83), that Herodotus lacked first-hand information on Scythia and relied 
heavily on Greek informants, is probably correct. His inaccurate descriptions of the climate of Scythia 
(4. 28. 1) and the processes involved in the production of koumiss (West 1999), strongly suggest the 
likelihood of this hypothesis. Mistakes abound in his discussion on the dimensions of the Pontus (4. 
85-86) (see Kimball Armayor 1978; Hind 2002, 41-43; Hartog 1988, 228). Herodotus probably 
did not visit Scythia personally, but his probable Greek sources, through which he evidently had 
access to genuine Scythian traditions, were for the most part reliable, as I will demonstrate shortly. 

7 Fehling 1990, 41-49. 

* Fehling 1990, 45. 

? See also Kim 2009, 112-13. 

10 For the full version of the legend see The Secret History of the Mongols in Onon 1990, 3-9; 
Cleaves 1982, 4-9. See Grousset (1948, 319) for the example of Tolui, the youngest of Genghis’ four 
sons who became the heir to the original patrimony of Mongolia, as the T'otchigin— le gardien du 
foyer’ and whose descendants eventually became the Great Khans of the empire. See also Rashid Al- 
Din in Boyle 1971, 163. 
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The fact that there are other instances in the Histories of the youngest son 
obtaining the kingship over his older brothers, for example Perdiccas who gains 
control of Macedonia (8. 137-139) and Syloson, who being the youngest of three 
brothers, eventually becomes the ruler of Samos after the murder of Polycrates (3. 
39), does not weaken this argument, given that the peculiarities of this legend place 
it firmly in the context of steppe traditions and customs. Herodotus reports that 
Colaxais, the youngest of the three brothers, after he had obtained the kingdom, 
established for his own sons three lordships, one of which, where they keep the 
gold, was the greatest (4. 7. 2). The partition of the realm between the sons of the 
deceased ruler, with the largest portion falling to the designated successor (usually 
the youngest, though not always), is a notable feature of steppe society. The Gothic 
historian Jordanes in his Getica records that upon the death of Attila the Hun his 
vast empire was divided between his many sons.!! The same kind of division also 
took place after the death of Genghis Khan among the Mongols" and in the vari- 
ous Turkic states such as the Seljuk sultanate and the Timurid empire." 

That Heracles in the Greek version of the foundation advises the serpent woman 
to send away all the sons who fail to draw his bow and put on his belt (4. 9. 5) is 
also extremely interesting. It is a well-attested fact that in the steppe sons other 
than the hearth-child are sent away from the family encampment.'* The impor- 
tance attached to the bow and the belt is also notable. Elaborately decorated belts 
were one of the items prized by the Scythian nobility as attested in the discovery of 
numerous belts and buckles in royal tombs. More importantly a warrior's excel- 
lence as an archer determined his status in steppe society. The bow, the principal 
weapon of nomadic horsemen, was consequently regarded as the ‘insignia of rank’.'° 
Thus in steppe legends excellence with the bow is one of the distinguishing features 
of a ruler. An excellent example is the legend of Bamsi Beyrek included in the 


! Mierow 1915, 125. 

7? Rashid Al-Din in Boyle 1971, 17-18. 

13 See Grousset’s chapters (1948) on the immediate successors of Genghis Khan, the Seljuk Turks 
after Malikshah, and the Timurids. 

4 Lister 1969, 19. Note also that when Genghis Khan divided his empire among his sons the 
eldest son prince Jochi received as his fief the territory furthest away from Mongolia, namely Russia 
and the western steppe. Chaghatay the second son received central Asia and the third son Ogotai 
modern Dzungaria and the land of the Naiman (i.e. western Mongolia). The age of the prince was 
the factor that determined the distance of his territory from the original homeland of the Mongols, 
which fell to the youngest son Tolui. Rashid Al-Din in Boyle 1971, 163. 

!5 Rice 1957, 144. See also Basilov (1989a, 12-14) for samples of Scythian buckles found in 
modern Kazakhstan. For a suggestion that the significance of the belt lies in its symbolic value in the 
Indo-Iranian tradition in which it represented vassalage or dependence on a more powerful prince, see 
Ivantchik 1999a, 187. 

16 Rudgley 2002, 94. 
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mediaeval Turkish epic Dede Korkut. The young prince displays prodigious skill 
with the bow and manages to hit the ring worn by his principal opponent from a 
great distance, which impresses all the guests at the wedding feast and confirms his 
status as a notable hero." What this demonstrates is the fact that even the Greek 
version of the Scythians’ origin may contain elements of steppe tradition.’ 
Furthermore, as Ivantchik shows, the strong Indo-Iranian elements’ in the 
Scythian foundation legend buttress the view that Herodotus could not possibly 
have invented it himself and that it is indeed ultimately based on local traditions. 
Ivantchik notes that the element —xais with which all three names of the brothers 
end (Lipoxais, Arpoxais and Colaxais) are etymologically connected to the Iranian 
word xsaya (king).” He also suggests quite plausible etymologies which would con- 
nect the names Cola, Arpo and Lipo with the Iranian words for ‘soleil’, ‘eau’ and 
‘montagne’?! Indeed the names are indicative of ‘La division du monde en trois 
niveaux which is 'idées principales de la cosmologie indo-iranienne ce qui est 
attesté par plusieurs textes des Védas et de la tradition zoroastrienne’.” The three 
levels evidently correspond to the three castes mentioned in various Indian and 
Iranian texts (priest, farmer and warrior). The presence of these and the other 
abovementioned non-Greek, steppe elements in the Scythian version of their origin 
suggest strongly that the ultimate source of the legend was indeed Scythian. 
Fehling also lightly dismisses the third version which suggests that the Scythians 
were driven out of Asia by the Massagetae and subsequently displaced the Cim- 
merians whom they in turn put to flight. To Fehling the very notion of a succes- 
sion of peoples replacing each other constitutes a motif which is hardly appropriate 
in a serious work of reliable history.” He argues that ‘it is the strong and the vic- 
torious who expand, not those in trouble’. Yet striking instances of the expansion 
of peoples who have been expelled from their original territory fill the pages of 


17 In Lewis 1982, 79. See also Braund 2002, 77-78. 
See also Visintin 2000, who, like Hartog, stresses the element of alterity in the legend. 

1 Vouched for by Rostovtzeff 1993, 34. 

? Ivantchik 19992, 145. Even Fehling admits this (1990, 45). 

?! Ivantchik 1999a, 145-47. 

7? Ivantchik 1999a, 160. 

23 See Ivantchik 1999a, 164-65, where he gives a detailed account of the legend of the three sons 
of Zoroaster. The eldest son became the priest, the second the farmer, and the third the warrior. This 
corresponds perfectly with the etymologies suggested for the names of the three sons of Targitaus, as 
in Indo-Iranian cosmology the sky (soleil) is identified with the warrior caste (Colaxais, the youngest), 
the earth (montagne) with the priestly caste (Lipoxais, the eldest), and the underworld (leau) with the 
producers/farmers (Arpoxais, the second son) (Ivantchik 19992, 158). See also Corcella 1993, 232. 

% Fehling 1990, 47-48. 

> Fehling 1990, 48. 
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steppe history. In cz. 170 BC the Xiongnu of eastern Mongolia defeated the Indo- 
European tribe of the Yuezhi who fled in the direction of Bactria. The Yuezhi in 
turn expelled the Saka, who for their part overran the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom 
founded by Alexander's successors and finally settled in eastern Iran where the 
region of Sistan is now named after them.” The successes of the Avars (driven out 
by the Turks), Magyars (driven out by the Pechenegs) and the Cumans (driven out 
by the Mongols) need not be mentioned to prove my point. As Grousset explains 
‘le moindre ébranlement produit à une des extrémités de la steppe entrainera sans 
cesse les conséquences les plus imprévues aux quatre coins de [Eurasie]’.”7 

The endless migration of steppe peoples from one end of the Eurasian continent 
to the other became an increasingly frequent phenomenon in the centuries after 
Herodotus' death. However, as Herodotus himself asserts, such migrations also did 
take place much earlier in centuries before the writing of the Histories. Herodotus 
accurately demonstrates the destructive consequences of the upheavals in the steppe 
for sedentary peoples. The victory of the Massagetae over the Scythians in Asia 
(4. 11. 1),? like that of the abovementioned Xiongnu over the Yuezhi, forces the 
defeated tribe to migrate to the Pontic steppe which was then inhabited by the 
Cimmerians. The Cimmerians in the face of the Scythian onslaught? withdraw 
into Asia Minor where they almost destroy the nascent kingdom of the Lydians 
(1. 15). Herodotus tells us that the Cimmerians captured all of Sardis except the 
citadel (1. 15) and even raided Ionia (1. 6. 3). 

The Herodotean version of the repercussions of the defeat of the Cimmerians for 
the nations of the Near East is also based on a historically valid tradition or tradi- 
tions. According to Herodotus, the kingdom of the Medes was destroyed by the 
Scythians who in pursuit of the Cimmerians took the wrong route and fell upon the 
Medes who were then besieging Ninus (1. 103—104).*° Scythian armies under king 
Madyes reached even Syrian Palestine and the Egyptian king, Psammetichus, was 
forced to resort to bribery to protect his country from destruction.?! 


26 See Narain 1990, 155-6 for details. 
7 Grousset 1948, 69. 
For archaeological evidence of the Scythian origin in Asia, see Bokoyenko 1996. 
For archaeological evidence for the expulsion of the Cimmerians by the Scythians, see Ony- 
shkevych 1999, 25. As Tsetskhladze (2007, 42) points out, it is difficult to differentiate Scythians 
from Cimmerians and other peoples in the archaeological remains. In all probability the Scythians, 
like all the great nomadic confederations in later steppe history, were ethnically heterogeneous and 
probably absorbed many of the Cimmerians into their confederation in the same way that the Huns 
would later absorb the Alans and the Goths, thereby compounding the archaeologists’ difficulty in 
identifying them. For the difficulty of identifying ethnicity in archaeology, see Tsetskhladze 2006, 
1xi-lxii. 

?' For discussion on the role of the Scythians in the destruction of the Assyrian empire, see Gar- 
diner-Garden 1987, 11. 

?! See Vaggione 1973. See also Ivantchik (1999b, 509) for information on the Scythian raid into 
Palestine and the citation of Jeremiah's allusion to the disaster from the north. 
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Despite some chronological problems the general accuracy of this Herodotean 
account is confirmed by Assyrian historical records which show the presence of 
Cimmerians and Scythians in the Near East in the time period suggested by the 
historian.** Assyrian sources report that in the year 679/8 BC the Cimmerians 
made an incursion into Assyria, but were defeated by king Esarhaddon.? Shortly 
after this incident the Scythians make their first appearance in the Assyrian annals. 
Esarhaddon makes the somewhat tendentious claim that he vanquished this enemy 
also along with their Mannaean allies.** He was in fact obliged to take the unprec- 
edented step of marrying an Assyrian princess, his own daughter, to the king of 
these rapacious nomads, in all likelihood Protothyes,? the father of the famous 
Madyes mentioned by Herodotus (1. 103)? Esarhaddon's inscriptions also con- 
firm that the Scythians were actively involved in the war between the Medes and 
the Assyrians, generally supporting the Assyrians, but sometimes conspiring with 
the Medes” led by a notable rebel whom I.M. Diakonoff identifies with Phraortes, 
the son of Deioces.?? 

The rapacious and erratic behaviour of the Scythians towards the conquered 
sedentary population (1. 106. 1) reported by Herodotus can also be understood in 
the light of historical evidence that highlights the contempt with which the 
nomads treated sedentary farmers.’ The Scythians’ wanton disregard of the rights 
of their subjects and their capacity at the same time to utilise sophisticated, seden- 
tary, institutional practices such as taxation (1. 106. 1)? find numerous parallels 
in the history of other Steppe empires, for example those of the Mongols and the 
Timurids. Like the Scythians, the Mongols also made use of the system of taxa- 
tion for administrative purposes, but, as Grousset notes, did not hesitate to pillage 
their own subjects.*! 

Even the slightly farcical tale of the Scythians’ battle against their slaves upon 
their return may be based on a local Scythian tradition. As Rolle points out, 
archaeology attests that the whip, which the Scythians employ against their rebel- 
lious slaves, was ‘both a weapon and status symbol’ among the Scythians. ‘Ancient 


? See Ivantchik 1999b, 508-10. See also Drews 2004, 105-07, who is more critical of Herodo- 
tus’ account. Nonetheless the essential historicity of the narrative cannot be denied. 

3 Diakonoff 1985, 95. 

* Diakonoff 1985, 97. 

? Mentioned in Akkadian texts as Partatua (Ivantchik 1999b, 508). 

3 Diakonoff 1985, 103. 

7 Diakonoff 1985, 104—06. 

38 Diakonoff 1985, 106. See also Ivantchik 1999b, 517; Rolle 1989, 69-72; Rice 1957, 42-45; 
Phillips 1965, 52-55. For the most recent general work on the Cimmerians and Scythians in history 
and archaeology, see Ivantchik 2001. 

3 Hookham 1962, 53. 

40 See Golden 1991 for examples. 

^' Grousset 1948, 398. 
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portrayals of noble Scythians show the latter—with a Cossack-type whip (nagaica) 
in their raised hands.’ When used skilfully the whip was ‘an accurate and terrible 
weapon, especially when used against the unprotected face of the enemy". ? History 
also shows that the whip in the steppe was a weapon intimately associated with 
idea of rank and status. In AD 575/6, the khan of the Western Turks, annoyed by 
the dealings between the Byzantines and the Avars, his defeated enemies, told the 
Byzantine ambassador that the Avars were a race of runaway slaves who 'au seul 
aspect de nos fouets,—rentreront dans les entrailles de la terre!’ These features 
may well be indicative of the probable Scythian rather than Greek origin“ of this 
particular tale.“ 

As Luraghi notes,‘ Fehling’s observations concerning Herodotus’ tendency to 
name the most obvious sources and his regard for party bias are essentially valid. 
However, his argument that Herodotus deliberately invented his sources to deceive 
his audience and add credibility to his account where none was actually due, is 
perhaps excessive." This is by no means to suggest that all the sources and informa- 
tion in Herodotus are accurate or reliable, but that caution is needed before dis- 
missing the undeniable steppe, nomadic element in the Histories brought to light 
through this comparative approach. 

If Fehling is too extreme in his conclusions, the same could be said of the 
equally brilliant, but excessive views of the French critic Hartog who argues that 
Herodotus' Histories are a collection of myths about the known world which the 
historian himself has set ‘in order within the context of Greek knowledge, and, in 
so doing, constructed for the Greeks a representation of their own recent past. ^ 
Thus, after dismissing the use of archaeological, historical, anthropological and all 
other ‘external’ evidence as unhelpful,? he declares that the Scythians of Herodo- 
tus should be regarded simply as a ‘signifier’, symbolic of what the Greeks are 
not, a product of the imaginary ‘representation of the "other"?! Consequently to 


?. Rolle 1989, 74. 

5 Grousset 1948, 228. 

^ A Greek origin for the story can also be asserted. For instance the myth of the rebellion of half- 
breed slaves, the Partheniai, against their Spartan masters is recorded in Aristotle's Politics (1306b.30). 
See also Herodotus 6. 83 where the slaves of the Argives temporarily take over the government of the 
city after an Argive defeat at the hands of Sparta that left the city bereft of men. 

5 Chernenko (1994, 51, citing Moruzhenko) thinks that the gold head decoration, depicting a 
battle scene between two old Scythians and four young warriors, found in Perederieva Mogila, Zrub- 
noye is visual evidence for this legend found in Herodotus. 

^* Luraghi 2001, 140. See also Hornblower 2002. 

47 See Fowler 1996. 

^5 Hartog 1988, xxiii. 

^? Hartog 1988, 3-6. 

5 Hartog 1988, 8. 

51 Hartog 1988, xxiii. 
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Hartog the Scythian logos is a ‘discourse on the imaginary Scythians'.? He adds 
that the ‘principle of inversion',? for example the inversion between Hellenic 
nomoi and the nomoi of non-Greeks and the inversion between the north and 
south of the oikoumene, should be used to understand Scythian nomoi. Details of 
Scythian customs that do not fit the criteria of inversion are, he claims, meaning- 
less." 

Hartog, furthermore, insists that Herodotus’ presentation of the Scythians as a 
nomad power has no bearing on historical reality. He argues that the Scythians are 
given kings and centralised rule simply because all other barbaroi are governed by 
kings and that in order to categorise the Scythians among the barbaroi Herodotus, 
due to narrative constraint, has envisaged the unthinkable. For, he asserts, the 
‘existence of a power is a denial of nomadism’. He also suggests that Herodotus 
account of Darius’ campaign against the Scythians is largely if not entirely ficti- 
tious. He insists that narrative constraint leads Herodotus to compromise historical 
veracity when describing the tactics used by the opposing armies in the conflict. 
The Scythians, so he claims, are turned into ‘Athenians of a kind’,” while their 
adversaries the Persians, somewhat paradoxically, become quasi-hoplites,” so that 
through their adoption of traditional Greek strategy the otherness of Scythian tac- 
tics may be more clearly demonstrated.** Such is the rigidity of his application of 
modern, post-structuralist neo-historicism that Hartog even contemplates whether 
the strategy employed by the Scythians reflects the somewhat unconventional strat- 
egy adopted by Pericles in the opening phases of the Peloponnesian War.” 

However, as clearly demonstrated thus far, Herodotus’ portrayal of the early 
history of the Scythians is on the whole, in the light of modern archaeology and 
the subsequent history of the steppe, plausible and certainly not entirely fictitious. 
Hartog’s rather hasty assumption that the “existence of power is a denial of nomad- 
ism'* exposes the inadequacy of his approach, as he fails to appreciate the value of 
comparative history that reveals the dynamic potential of nomadic peoples and 
their polities. In the 13th and the 14th centuries, at the height of Mongol rule,®! 
no one in Eurasia would have suggested that nomads cannot constitute a power. 


2 Hartog 1988, 378. 

5 Hartog 1988, 214. 

** Hartog 1988, 216. 

5 Hartog 1988, 201. 

5 Hartog 1988, 36. 

7 Hartog 1988, 44. 

58 Hartog 1988, 49. 

? Hartog 1988, 202-03. See also Payen 1997, 304, 347—48. 
© Hartog 1988, 201. 

61 Marshall 1993, 136-37. 
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What is more, it would be difficult indeed for anyone to deny that the Huns who 
invaded Gaul under Attila were a formidable power. Neither would any Greek in 
the time of Herodotus or Herodotus himself for that matter have considered the 
Scythians, who one knew to have possessed the capacity to defeat the Great King 
Darius, incapable of power.? 

Hartog's comment that ‘a nomad power is something inconceivable: if it is a 
power, it can not be nomad’® stems in fact from the mistaken presupposition that 
nomadism renders all development and centralisation of authority impossible. Yet 
Herodotus himself had no such presuppositions. He in fact speaks of a nomarch in 
each province of the Scythian kingdom (4. 66). In 4. 62. 1 he also mentions the 
nomes. This is all the more important in that the same word is used to denote 
administrative units of Egypt and Persia. To Hartog this is simply an example of 
Herodotus observing the principle of symmetry between Egypt and Scythia and 
explaining Scythian practices in Egyptian terms. However, the level of administra- 
tive sophistication achieved by the Xiongnu? in Mongolia and Turkestan, whose 
empire co-existed with that of the Scythians, should radically alter one's interpreta- 
tion of Herodotus’ account of Scythian administrative organisation. 

The Xiongnu managed to achieve an astonishing degree of centralisation. Their 
society was characterised by an elaborate and complex hierarchy, which is outlined 
in detail by the 1st-century BC Han Chinese historian Sima Qian.* This account 
tells us that the Xiongnu administrative hierarchy had three levels. The supreme 
power rested in the hands of the Shanyu/Chanyu (emperor, originally pronounced 
dargwa*?) who was assisted in his duties by the Ku-tu marquises who ran the cen- 
tral imperial government and co-ordinated the affairs of the empire. At the next 
level the 24 imperial leaders (each titled Ten Thousand Horsemen) acted as impe- 
rial governors for the major provinces of the empire and were usually close relatives 
of the Shanyu or members of the Xiongnu aristocracy. The successor to the 


® See Thucydides 2. 97. 6 for a Classical Greek assessment of the military capacity of the 
Scythians. 

® Hartog 1988, 202. 

* Hartog 1988, 19. 

9 Sogdian contemporary writing seems to suggest that the Xiongnu (Chinese transliteration of 
their name) were called Huns by their enemies. Their connection with the European Huns is uncer- 
tain, but possible (see de la Vassitre 2005; Torday 1997, 172; Kim 2009, 114-15). 

6 See Torday 1997, 88. For a later example of state formation, social hierarchy and administra- 
tion of the Turkish Khaganate, see Golden 1982, 50—52. 

9 Shiji 110: 9b-10b in Watson 1961, 162-63. 

6 Pulleyblank 2000, 64, also the origin of the Turkic title Tarkhan and the Mongol Daruga. 

© Kollautz and Miyakawa 1970, 44 — though it is also clear that some former rulers of conquered 
peoples were allowed to remain kings/chiefs as well under appropriate Xiongnu overlordship and 
over-kings. 
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throne was usually appointed the Wise King of the Left, i.e the ruler of the eastern 
half of the empire. 

At the bottom of the administrative hierarchy was a large class of subordinate or 
vassal tribal leaders (sub-kings, prime ministers, chief commandants, household 
administrators etc.) who were under the command of the 24 imperial governors, 
but enjoyed a level of local autonomy" A non-decimal system of ranks was used for 
the political administration of tribes and territory within the empire which included 
groups of many different sizes." However, a more rigid system of decimal ranks 
(thousands, hundreds, tens) was used in times of war when large armies were 
formed from troops drawn from different parts of the steppe under a single com- 
mand structure.” 

It is highly probable that Herodotus was in fact referring to a similar organisa- 
tion among the Scythians.? The nomarchs are likely to have been division com- 
manders of the kind found among the Xiongnu. The Scythian legend of their ori- 
gin which divides their nation into three parts (4. 7) may also reflect a similar 
tripartite division of power among the leading tribes which characterised the 
Xiongnu form of government.” The Scythians of Herodotus, therefore, probably 
possessed a politically organised state and ‘sehr festen herrschaftlichen Institutio- 
nen”? and comparative, historical evidence once again allows us to cross-examine 
the validity of Herodotus' account. 

At the pinnacle of the Scythian political structure was the king whose power, 
contrary to what Hartog believes, was in all probability very real and certainly not 
a mere product of narrative constraint which imposes the need to assign a king to 
every non-Greek power.” Among the Xiongnu, to use once again the same analogy, 
the political power wielded by the Shanyu was truly formidable. Chinese sources 
report that Maodun, the Shanyu, could boast of having subjugated 26 states and 
reduced them to obedience as a part of the Xiongnu nation." In war the Shanyu 
could reputedly mobilise an army of 140,000 men from among his subjects.’ 


7° Barfield 1981, 48—49. 
7! Kollautz and Miyakawa 1970, 44. 
7? Grousset 1948, 54; Barfield 1981, 49. 
See Pulleyblank 2000, 53, for the possible Scythian impact on early Xiongnu culture. 
Khazanov 1984, 178. The Xiongnu would develop three aristocratic clans linked via family/ 
marriage ties to the Shanyu: the Huyan, Lan and Xubu, which formed the ruling, upper stratum of 
Xiongu society (see also Pulleyblank 2000, 68). The three aristocratic clans corresponded to the three 
principal divisions of the empire, probably like those of the Scythians mentioned in Herodotus. These 
ruling clans, along with the royal family led separate subdivisions of nomads. 

75 Bichler 2000, 97. 

76 Hartog 1988, 200. 

7 Yü 1990, 123. 

7 Yü 1990, 124. 
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Herodotus portrays the Scythian king in a similar way. As the head of the so- 
called Royal Scythians, who held supremacy over all other groups of Scythians, the 
king, like the Shanyu, was the military leader in times of war, as is demonstrated 
by Idanthyrsus' direction of the war against the Persians. In times of peace the king 
was also apparently the distributor of justice and presided over duels between rela- 
tives (4. 65. 2). Furthermore, the taking of the census by king Ariantes (4. 81) and 
the punishment he used to enforce his decree (4. 81. 5) reveal the existence of royal 
power which turned Scythia into a real state with 'eine bedeutende integrative 
Kraft.” 

The king was also evidently a semi-divine figure. The episode in 4. 68 demon- 
strates this fact. Herodotus informs us that the Scythians regarded the illness of 
their king as the direct result of ‘perjury through swearing by the royal hearths’® by 
one of his subjects. ‘Perjury is thus a form of regicide. ?' This notion of the almost 
mystical connection between the king and his people was evidently linked to the 
cult and ‘deification of royal power ? among the Scythians which in archaeology ‘is 
well illustrated by the toreutic—and the cult-symbols depicted on it, whose spread 
over the country was wide. The story also provides interesting insights into 
Scythian judicial procedure and the importance of diviners or shamans in nomadic 
societies. Shamans, as V.N. Basilov notes, served 'as intermediaries between humans 
and spirits (deities)’,** and their ‘basic functions included healing diseases',? hence 
their involvement in identifying the perjurer responsible for the king's illness. 

Furthermore, Herodotus' assertion that certain Scythians had become settled is 
confirmed by archaeology. Herodotus relates that the Budinians who are part 
Greek and part Scythian had established a town called Gelonus (4. 108. 1) which 
was later burned down by Darius (4. 123. 1). According to Rolle, archaeologists 
have discovered ‘more than a hundred —fortified settlements— in the forest steppe 
region" which closely resemble the wooden town described by Herodotus. Some 
scholars even believe that they have found in the large ancient settlement of Belsk 
the town of Gelonus.?? There is evidence of craft industry, agriculture and even 
horticultural activity in this town.8° 


7? Bichler 2000, 90. 

8° Hartog 1988, 119. 

8! Hartog 1988, 125. 

$ Melyukova 1990, 106. 

85 Sulimirski 1990, 154. 

8% Basilov and Zhukovskaya 1989, 161. 
55 Basilov and Zhukovskaya 1989, 161. 
86 Archibald 2002, 56. 

87 Rolle 1989, 117. 

Rolle 1989, 119. 

® Rolle 1989, 119. See also Tsetskhladze 2007, 48. 
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Therefore, given all this evidence, Hartog's assertion that the Scythians of Hero- 
dotus are merely imaginary and do not reflect the historical Scythians seems 
unfounded. In fact especially so when we turn our attention to the Scythian nomoi 
which Hartog, erroneously, views simply as the polar opposites of Greek customs, 
literary creations, the sole purpose of which is to provide the means of interpreting 
otherness. Otherness is certainly a factor, but contrary to what Hartog asserts it is 
impossible to explain the Scythian customs in Herodotus by simply resorting to an 
‘absent Greek model’ for each and every one of them. In fact even Hartog is forced 
to admit that the ‘rhetorical figure of inversion is certainly too narrow to account 
for many of the Scythian nomo.” I would argue that it accounts for very little. 


291 as either 


Hartog dismisses all ‘the features that do not fit into the inversion 
meaningless or as inventions designed to conjure belief by their very otherness.” 
However, most of these ‘meaningless’ details and customs can be shown to be 
based on historical facts, not make-believe. For instance many of the strange and 
gruesome features of the burial zomoi of the Scythians recounted in great detail by 
Herodotus are confirmed by modern archaeology and anthropology. Herodotus 
relates that the corpses of Scythians other than the king are carried about for 40 
days and then buried (4. 73. 1). As Rolle points out, this custom was evidently 
connected with the belief that ‘after 40 days the soul leaves the body’, which is 
typically Indo-European. In fact the ‘belief was so fundamental that it persisted 
until modern times in eastern European Christianity’.” 

The huge burial mounds of the Scythian kings mentioned by Herodotus (4. 71. 
4) still remain in the steppes of the Ukraine, as a lasting memorial to the power of 
these nomadic potentates. Archaeology also provides abundant evidence for the 
grisly human sacrifices conducted in honour of the dead monarch noted by Herodo- 
tus (4. 71-72). Excavators have discovered in kurgans sacrificed victims, both male 
and female, buried together with the dead king.” In one particularly well-known 
royal grave from around 400 BC excavated in Chertomlyk the wife, several serfs and 
a groom” were found together with the dead monarch, which of course reminds us 
of Herodotus’ comment that one concubine, groom and other attendants of the 
Scythian king were throttled to death to accompany their master (4. 71. 4). 

Furthermore, the sacrifice of horses, which accompanied the offering of human 
victims, is confirmed by the presence of horse skeletons in Scythian tombs. In one 


9 Hartog 1988, 215. 

? Hartog 1988, 216. 
? Hartog 1988, 216. 

% Rolle 1989, 27. 

% Rolle 1989, 29-31. 
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Scythian tomb located in Pazyryk over 150 horse remains have been found together 
with the corpses of 15 human victims.” In addition the mutilation of the flesh, 
which characterises the ritual mourning for the dead king among the Scythians (4. 
71. 2), is a custom that is widespread among the nomads of Eurasia. Jordanes 
reports that the Huns who superseded the Scythians and Sarmatians as the masters 
of the western steppe, upon the death of Attila, 'plucked out the hair of their heads 
and made their faces hideous with deep wounds, that the renowned warrior might 
be mourned, not by effeminate wailings and tears, but by the blood of men’.” The 
resemblance between the two set of customs is obvious for all to see.?* 

Herodotus also records that when the Scythians enter into a sworn agreement 
they take blood from the parties to the agreement by making a little cut in the 
body with an awl or a knife, and pour it mixed with wine into a big earthenware 
bowl, into which they then dip a scimitar and arrows and an axe and a javelin. 
When this is done, those swearing the agreement, and the most valued members of 
their retinue, drink the blood after solemn curses (4. 70). Depictions on excavated 
gold plaques from the Scythian era show that such a custom did indeed exist and 
was linked to the custom of blood-brotherhood.” 

Herodotus' information on the Scythians inhaling the smoke and fumes emitted 
by burning cannabis seeds (4. 75. 1), which he evidently regarded as a form of 
vapour bath, has also been proved accurate. As Rudenko and Rolle points out, 
‘whole sets of hemp-inhaling equipment were found in the frozen tombs''? of the 
Scythians of the Altai. Herodotus, who probably had never smoked pot, naively 
attributes the howls of joy of the Scythians to their enjoyment of the vapour bath. 

Even the somewhat unbelievable story of the Scythians chasing after a hare 
rather than engaging the exasperated Persians (4. 134. 1) may be based on a local 
tradition. Indeed pictorial representations on the gold plaques excavated from 
Scythian royal tombs suggest that a ‘Scythian national sport of particular interest 
was the spearing of hares from horseback'.'?! King Scyles’ bizarre marriage to his 
father's widow (4. 78) also concurs with the steppe practice noted by the Chinese 
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in their dealings with the Xiongnu and Wusun,'” whereby the son inherits his 


father's wives with the exception of his own birth mother. 


°° See Rudenko 1970, 25; also Rolle 1989, 43. For further references on Scythian burial customs, 
see Corcella 1993, 290. 
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It is also interesting to note that the ultimatum sent by the Scythians to Darius 
(4. 131-132) ‘has a good claim to historicity’.'® The Scythians send Darius a bird, 
a mouse, a frog and five arrows as symbols warning of the imminent destruction of 
his army. A similar ultimatum, West demonstrates, was sent in historical times by 
Toktai, the khan of the Golden Horde, to his all too powerful vassal Nogai. Toktai 
sent ‘as a declaration of war a hoe, an arrow and a handful of earth, which Nogai 
interpreted thus: “If you hide in the earth, I will dig you out. If you rise to the 
heavens, I will shoot you down. Choose a battlefield.” 1% In fact this method of 
communication between enemies was extremely common among the nomads of 
the steppe. For example in 1510 Muhammad Shaybani, the khan of the Uzbeks, 
sent to Shah Isma'il of Persia a dervish's begging bowl as an insult designed to poke 
fun at the fact that the Shah's ancestors were dervishes and at the same time a 
threat demanding the surrender of all temporal powers to the legitimate ruler of 
the world, that is himself, the descendent of Genghis Khan.!9 

One other aspect of the Scythian /ogos still needs to be discussed, namely the 
military tactics of the Scythians. The strategic withdrawals and harrying tactics 
employed by the Scythians of Herodotus in their war against the Persians reflect 
the mode of warfare used by every nomadic army against a numerically superior 
sedentary foe. As Sinor comments, the Scythians ‘brought virtually to perfection a 
method of warfare which, for almost two thousand years, held its own against 
other military systems, without undergoing significant improvements’.!° In fact 
‘Scythian tactics were still being used with success in the 15th century by the 
nomadic Oirats whose Taishi (prince) Esen, like the Scythian Idanthyrsus before 
him, inflicted a terrible defeat upon a sedentary emperor by luring his enemy deep 
into nomad territory and then destroying his army piecemeal through harrying 
tactics." 

Herodotus astutely notes that the Scythians’ dependence upon cattle for food 
rather than on cultivated land (4. 46. 3) allowed them to successfully implement 
these tactics. The excellent quality of the horses of the steppe'”® was another deci- 
sive factor in determining the outcome of the almost incessant conflict between the 
nomads of the steppe and their sedentary enemies. Herodotus’ comment that the 
Scythian horse always routed the Persian horse and the Persian cavalry would fall 


103 West 1988, 211. 

104 West 1988, 208. 

105 Grousset 1948, 561. 

106 Sinor 19902, 13. 

For a more detailed account of the conflict between Esen and the Chinese emperor (who, 

unlike Darius, failed to escape and was held in captivity for some years), see Rossabi 1998, 233-34. 
108 Sinor 1990a, 8. 
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back in flight on their infantry (4. 128. 3), suggests that he was probably aware of 
this fact. 

Herodotus even regards nomadism, which made these tactics feasible, not sim- 
ply as a way of life, but a ‘strategy which imposes a way of life"! (4. 46). Hartog 
regards this conception of nomadism as a strategy as the natural consequence of 
Herodotus' attempt to turn the Scythians into quasi-Athenians. As noted earlier, 
the Scythian war is in Hartog's view a largely fictitious story that is designed to 
mirror the greater conflict between the Greeks and Persians. Thus the strategy 
employed by the Scythians is also regarded by him as merely a reflection of the 
strategy adopted by the Athenians in the war against Xerxes or possibly of Periclean 
strategy of the Peloponnesian War. 

However, as I have already demonstrated, the distinguishing features of the 
Scythians’ war against Darius, their strategic withdrawals and harrying tactics, are 
those that one would expect to find in a war involving a nomadic power. The 
strategy of Idanthyrsus has far more in common with those of the Xiongnu and the 
Mongols than with any improvised strategy on the part of the Greeks.!'? It is fair 
to say that it is native to the steppe.!!! The two conflicts, as they are presented by 
Herodotus, could not be more different. The Scytho-Persian war ends without a 
single pitched battle being fought. The issue of the Graeco-Persian war, however, 
in complete contrast is determined by decisive battles. What is more, the Scythians 
are tenacious in their pursuit of the defeated enemy, as befits a nomadic army.''? 
The Greeks in contrast are only too glad to see Xerxes withdrawing to Persia with 
the bulk of his army and do not try to deter his return. Whether the Scythian war 
actually did involve a march across enormous distances, as Herodotus suggests, is 
another question altogether and is really unknowable.'? 

Thus Herodotus or his sources evidently did possess a greater understanding of 
steppe society and its military practices than modern critics such as Hartog give 
him credit for. The oddities and extremes that he mentions in his account of 


19 Hartog 1988, 202. 

"© Pritchett (1993, 200) makes reference to the fact that the historians of Alexander provide 
descriptions of Scythians tactics that parallel the descriptions given by Herodotus. 

!!! There are certainly narrative parallels between the Scythian war and the Graeco-Persian war 
and a degree of invention on the part of Herodotus is entirely conceivable. See Bichler 2000, 295; 
Bornitz 1968, 125-27. However, steppe elements are also clearly present in the account. 

1? The tenacious pursuit of the Scythians find parallels in the famous pursuits of the Mongols of 
their defeated foes. The pursuit of the Khwarezm Shah by the generals Jebe and Subotai Bahadur is 
particularly noteworthy. See Grousset 1944, 340—46 and Jackson 2009, 31. 

13 As Lateiner (1989, 156) points out Herodotus’ geography of Eastern Europe is hopelessly 
confused and the details of the narrative of the war itself is likewise difficult to explain or even to 
justify. This may well reflect his lack of first-hand knowledge of the region. 
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Scythian life and history are mostly historical realities, not make-believe. Indeed 
Hartog’s attempt to turn the Scythians with the quasi-Athenians and his near com- 
plete neglect of the historical element in the Scythian /ogos produce some awkward 
discrepancies and irregularities. For instance there is a great deal of confusion as to 
who exactly constitutes the quasi-hoplites (i.e. the Athenians). 

For Hartog the Scythians are the quasi-Athenians fighting against a despotic 
power, namely Persia. Yet in Scythia the Persian army, which should logically be 
the anti-hoplite force, more closely resembles the conventional Greek hoplite army 
than the defenders, the nomadic Scythians. Hartog himself is forced to admit this 
very fact. He notes that the ‘army of Darius appears as a quasi-Greek army’! in 
Scythia, since it includes the infantry that the Scythians, being a purely cavalry 
force, lack. Therefore, we are left with a paradoxical picture in which the quasi- 
Athenians are found waging war in a manner that is more similar to the mode of 
warfare of the aggressor, the Persians. 

As Hinge suggests, in the case of the Scythians at least, the analogies and pat- 
terns that arise occasionally between Greeks and Scythians are not necessarily due 
to the ‘interpolation of Greek categories into a Scythian context’. They are rather 
‘the result of the formulation of Scythian customs and beliefs in a Greek dis- 
course ;!? i.e. they should rather be regarded as indicators of Herodotus’ attempt 
to Hellenise the Scythians to the extent that their behaviour and history would 
become intelligible to a Greek audience. 

The uniquely Scythian elements in the account of the Scythian war and the 
description of Scythian customs show that Herodotus understands and appreciates 
the distinctive features of Scythian society and are a telling proof that he does not 
try to make unnecessary analogies or create non-existent polarities. They also indi- 
cate clearly that genuine steppe customs and traditions are central to his overall 
representation of the Scythians in the Scythian /ogos. However, this by no means 
suggests that there is no validity in the doubts raised by a number of critics con- 
cerning Herodotus' accuracy nor is it a denial of the reality of the limited applica- 
tion of both past and contemporary Greek theoretical constructs on the Scythians 
in the Histories by Herodotus. 

Most of the steppe customs and historical details that we have presented in this 
article would be known to scholars engaged in the research of Central Asian history 
and nomad customs. He or she would be highly amused and perplexed by the fact 
that anyone could possibly consider them to be make-believe. Yet this is exactly 
what is asserted by arguably the two most prominent Herodotean scholars of the 


"4 Hartog 1988, 46. 
"5 Hinge 2003, 69. 
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past five decades! Such an embarrassing situation arises, as has been shown through- 
out this article, from the tendency in current literary scholarship on the Scythian 
logos to largely neglect or treat as peripheral non-Greek and non-European histori- 
cal and comparative material even when analysing the account of a people beyond 
this geographical or conceptual boundary. Hartog and Fehling, though approach- 
ing the text from radically different perspectives, nonetheless arrive at the same 
erroneous conclusions precisely because neither a solely text-based, empirical analy- 
sis as in the case of Fehling or a strictly theoretical and literary interpretation (Har- 
tog), though both are valuable in their own right and have contributed to the 
development of Herodotean scholarship, can adequately grasp the full breadth of 
Herodotean inquiry. 

Fixation with the ‘truth’ had clouded earlier scholarship on Herodotus and Har- 
tog 's innovative, neo-historicist analysis marked a fresh break away from this cycle. 
However, his approach fails in the sense that it creates a too rigid a barrier between 
history and literature (extremely odd) and restricts the Histories to an arguably 
post-structuralist, European, cultural framework. In short a more balanced approach 
that is more comprehensive, interdisciplinary and comparative must be adopted in 
the future literary interpretation of Herodotus. 
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CHOIRADES, KERASOUS, PHARNAKEIA: 
OBSERVATIONS ON THREE ANCIENT 
PLACE-NAMES IN THE SOUTHERN BLACK SEA’ 


MANOLIS MANOLEDAKIS 


Abstract 

This study concerns three place-names in the southern Black Sea: Choirades, Cerasus/ 
Kerasous and Pharnakeia. The information given in the ancient sources about these three 
places is collated and examined with a view to discussing their locations, their history, and 
also the connection between them, a matter on which opinion is still divided. 


Introduction 

It is often the case with the study of ancient topography that we know certain 
place-names, but are unable to collect information about them that would enable 
us to reach clear conclusions about their precise geographical position or, espe- 
cially, to answer important questions about their history. Sometimes, indeed, not 
only is the inadequate information in ancient sources to blame for this, it may 
cause even greater confusion with regard, for instance, to the connection between 
several place-names. The confusion is often exacerbated by modern research. This 
is well illustrated by the case of three place-names on the south coast of the Black 
Sea: Choirades, Cerasus/Kerasous and Pharnakeia (Fig. 1). How were these three 
ancient cities connected? Was one of them built on the site of another? Did all 
three occupy the same site? Or were they three cities in different locations? Could 
they have been more than three cities — was there, in other words, more than one 
city with one of these three names? It is questions like these that will be tackled in 
the pages that follow, as we examine the toponyms in the chronological order in 
which they are encountered in the surviving written sources. 


* I would like to thank Prof. M. Tiverios, Prof. E. Voutiras, Prof. C. Tzitzilis, Dr I. Xydopoulos 
and the archaeologist E. Mendesidou for the constructive conversations we enjoyed during the writ- 
ing of this paper. 
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Fig 1: Part of the map of Pontus (after Bryer and Winfield 1985, map 1). 
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Choirades 

We have very little information about Choirades, because it is mentioned by only 
two of the ancient writers whose work survives: Hecataeus and Ps.-Scylax. We 
know of Hecataeus’ reference to Choirades in his Periegesis (ca. 500 BC) through 
the works of Herodian (De Prosodia Catholica 3. 1. 58) and Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium (694). They define Choirades as 7éA1¢ Mooovvolxwv, and a passage from 
Hecataeus follows: TiBapnvotor 8$ xpóc 40v Mocobvorxor óuopéovotv. £v © adtotor 
Xoupades óc (FGH I, A F 204). 

The Mossynoeci and their western neighbours, the Tibareni, are two tribes 
mentioned in several sources, living in the eastern part of the southern Black Sea 
coast. The Chalybes must have dwelt in the same area, a little farther south. In fact 
Xenophon (Anabasis 5. 5. 1) reports that the Chalybes were subjects of the Mossy- 
noeci. Some writers (for example Ps.-Scylax 88; Xenophon Anabasis 5. 4. 15; Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes 2. 379, 1015-1016; Strabo 7. 1. 3) also give information about 
the morphology and nature of this area (mountains, lowland villages, seas, forests, 
etc.). Furthermore, Herodotus (7. 78) describes their weaponry and armour, which 
included wooden helmets, small shields and spears with long blades. They belonged 
to the 19th satrapy (Herodotus 3. 94), together with the Mares, the Moschoi and 
the Macrones. The Tibareni lived to the west of the Mossynoeci and to the east 
and north of the Chalybes.! 

Around the mid-4th century BC, to which time most scholars date the final 
form of the Periplus, Ps.-Scylax (86) now refers to the city as Greek and locates it 
in the area between Trapezous and Sinope: Metà dè Maxpoxepdroug Mocobvorxor 
E0voc, xai Zepuproc Auv, Xoupddec móc “HAAnvic, "Apewc voos. OdTtoL dpn 
XATOLKOVOLY. 

The fundamental variance between the two texts and the absence of other refer- 
ences to Choirades, together with the fact that the wider area in question is one of 
the least archaeologically explored on the entire Black Sea,’ has raised questions 
about the identity of the city's inhabitants and also about its location, which has 
been identified with the site of Pharnakeia or Kerasous (by those who support the 
identification of Kerasous with Pharnakeia, which is also controversial). 

Regarding the first question, the two available sources seem to give conflicting 
information. Hecataeus attributes the city to the Mossynoeci, while Ps.-Scylax calls 


! Sources (with historical information also) and other literature about the Mossynoeci in the rel- 
evant entries in RE (XVI.1, 367—77) and NP (8, 420). About Tibareni, Mossynoeci and Chalybes, see 
more recently Tsetskhladze 2007, 181-84. 

? For opinions on the dating of the Perzplus and to what extent it could be based on the original 
work by Scylax of Caryanda, see recently Counillon 2004. 

3 Cf Erciyas 2007, 1197-98. Tsetskhladze 2007, 160-61. 
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it Greek. There are two possibilities here: either one of the writers is wrong or we 
are misinterpreting what one of them says. According to Hansen,* Choirades was a 
Greek city; but according to Avram, Hind and Tsetskhladze,° Choirades is a very 
dubious case and we should not necessarily trust what Ps.-Scylax says. 

Let us see exactly what the two writers do say about the city. Herodian and 
Stephanus of Byzantium quote Hecataeus both indirectly and directly, with a pas- 
sage in quotation marks, thus removing any doubt that Hecataeus mentioned the 
city of Choirades. In a detailed article about Hecataeus’ use of the word polis, 
Hansen discerns three ways in which Stephanus refers to Hecataeus work:° by 
placing Hecataeus’ exact words in quotation marks, by using indirect speech (for 
example ‘Hecataeus says that...’), and by mentioning the name of the city followed 
immediately by that of Hecataeus as a reference (for example Xorpddec, rörıs Moo- 
ouvolxwv. “Exataiog Ebowrr). All this applies equally to Herodian, and one cannot 
help wondering why almost all scholars refer only to Stephanus (6th century AD) 
and not to the much earlier Herodian (2nd century AD), even though they both 
use exactly the same words and thus, if the former is not copying the latter, must 
have a common source. 

In the case of Choirades, we have an example of Herodian's (and Stephanus’) 
first and third mode of reference to Hecataeus. Choirades is mentioned as a polis of 
the Mossynoeci, and in the reference that follows, in which it is made clear that the 
information comes from the Periegesis, a book about Europe (which may also have 
been so titled), we read in quotation marks exactly what Hecataeus wrote about the 
city, namely that it belonged to the Mossynoeci. For his part, Ps.-Scylax writes that 
the Mossynoeci were a people who lived after the Macrocephali and were moun- 
tain dwellers, and he includes a reference to the harbour of Zephyrios, the Hellenic 
city of Choirades and the island of Ares. 

It is clear, first of all, that Choirades was a city in the territory of the Mossyn- 
oeci, even from what Ps.-Scylax says, because he refers to it in his paragraph on the 
Mossynoeci and between two items of information about them. However, this 
does not automatically imply that it was also founded and inhabited by this peo- 
ple. The contradiction between Hecataeus' ‘polis of the Mossynoeci’ and Ps.-Scy- 
lax's ‘Hellenic polis is actually a discrepancy not between these two writers, but 
between the latter and Herodian and Stephanus, because ‘polis of the Mossynoeci’ 
is their phrase and denotes what they or their common source inferred from Heca- 
taeus. Hecataeus, however, according to the sentence in quotation marks (the only 


^ Hansen 1997, 22. 
> Avram et al. 2004, 928. 
6 Hansen 1997, 17. 
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verbatim record of his words), says àv 8° abroisı (Mocouvoixoic) Korpades nörıc. It 
is merely a geographical designation (‘within the territory of the Mossynoeci’), not 
a racial one. Therefore it does not rule out the possibility that Choirades was a 
Greek city (Ps.-Scylax) in the territory of the Mossynoeci. 

The probability that Choirades was a Greek and not a ‘barbarian’ city is strongly 
supported by its very name. Choirades are the smooth pebbles resembling the 
hindquarters of a pig (choiras) which are barely covered by the surface of the sea, in 
other words, shallows or shoals. The word is also defined in Suda Lex (592 s.v. 
Xotpddec): Xorpddec:mitpat Actar èv Oardooy: 7 £&oy al: 7 dy0or terpéiv. It is clearly 
a Greek word denoting a feature of the landscape and it is quite natural for it to be 
used as the name of a place that has this feature. The closest example is that of the 
island of Skopelos (which means ‘reef or ‘shelf ). Significantly, the place-name is 
also encountered elsewhere: Choirades is the name, for instance, of some islands in 
Iapygia (Thucydides 7. 33. 4). 

Consequently, in this case too we must consider that the Choirades of Hecat- 
aeus and Ps.-Scylax was a coastal city, from which shoals were visible in the sea. 
The most important point, however, is that this city, with its Greek name, could 
not have been founded and inhabited by Mossynoeci, but must have been a Greek 
colony.’ Thus Ps.-Scylax’s explicit designation of the city as Greek is corroborated, 
without contradicting Hecataeus, who simply gives the city's geographical location, 
the territory of the Mossynoeci, without regarding it also as their city. The phrase 
‘polis of the Mossynoeci' is an addition by Herodian and Stephanus of Byzantium, 
an addition which may be due to an erroneous interpretation of their common 
source after a hasty reading of Hecataeus. 

Of course, we could also think of a city that was initially a non-Greek settle- 
ment, but acquired a Greek identity by the time of Ps.-Scylax. However, this is not 
very possible, as Greeks used not, or so it seems, to settle and establish their colo- 
nies in the Black Sea region in places where non-Greek settlements already existed. 
Anyway, there is no indication that could support such a probability. 

At this point we must also consider the dating of the Periplus. As we have said, 
the work dates to around the mid-4th century BC, but some of its information 
comes, as many scholars believe, from earlier sources of the 6th and 5th centu- 
ries BC.’ A lack of relevant sources means that we do not know whether the 


7 It is unlikely that it was a barbarian city that the Greeks called Choirades. According to Kach- 
arava (2005, 9-10), the phrase polis hellenis in Ps.-Scylax is usually applied to a Greek colony. 

* Among them probably also the original Perzplus of the real Scylax of Caryanda (late 6th cen- 
tury BC). For this discussion, see NP (11, s.v. Skylax); and more recently Counillon 2004, 24—27 
(both with further bibliography). 
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reference to Choirades is part of this information or is a later addition, like the 
references to other cities which we know were founded after Scylax's time. The 
inclusion of Choirades among the (Greek) cities that no longer existed in 400 BC 
in An Inventory of Archaic and Classical Polei? — and it is a firm inclusion'? — 
reflects the editors’ conviction that this reference comes from the original work 
from Hecataeus’ time. How can one be certain of this? Clearly one cannot; but 
even if one could, it is unacceptable to assert (and, moreover, with certainty) that 
the city no longer existed in the time of Ps.-Scylax, just a century and a half later, 
especially when we know nothing about the time or the circumstances of its 
demise. 

The next question to arise is that of the identity of the founder of Choirades. 
There is not the slightest evidence to support a firm, authoritative answer. Meyer! 
refers to the city as a colony of Miletos, without offering any justification for this 
view, which he nonetheless seems to present with confidence. Certainly, the area in 
which Hecataeus and Ps.-Scylax locate the city, namely on the coast between Trap- 
ezous and Sinope, is a place where, so far, we know only of Ionian colonies. The 
Ionians, most notably the Milesians, were the indisputable sovereigns of the Black 
Sea, especially its southern coast, and the eastern half of that coast in particular. 
However, we know that the most important Milesian colony in the area, Sinope, 
in turn established colonies on the same stretch of the coast, including Kotyora, 
Kerasous and Trapezous.! Who, then, can say for sure that Choirades was not a 
colony of Sinope, for instance, and not of Miletos, especially when it cannot have 
been a particularly large and important city — judging by its meagre presence in the 
sources — at least in relation to the three aforementioned colonies of Sinope. 

One argument in support of Meyer (who appears to rule out the attribution of 
Choirades to Sinope) is the fact that, according to later writers of the Roman 
period, Miletos established 75 (Seneca Dialogi 12. 7. 2) or even 90 (Pliny NH 5. 
112) colonies on the Black Sea. Those we know to have been colonies of Miletos 
are many fewer. On the other hand, we know the names of many Black Sea coastal 
cities about which we have no information whatsoever — Ptolemy alone mentions 
about a hundred (Geographia 5. 1, 3-6, 9) — so one could easily describe many of 
them as colonies of Miletos. But can we be certain about Seneca's and Pliny's num- 
bers? And if so, can we be certain that these later traditions refer only to colonies 


? Hansen and Nielsen 2004, 1336; cf also 1332, where Kerasous is mentioned, but not 
Choirades. 

10 The word ‘perhaps’, used in other cases, is not used here. 

!! Meyer 1980, 420. 

? See more recently Tsetskhladze 2007, 165-68, 173-76, with the previous bibliography. 
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of Miletos and not to colonies founded by colonies of Miletos, such as the colonies 
of Sinope, for instance? There can be no definitive answer to these questions, and 
the identity of the founders of Choirades must remain a mystery. 

The question of the site of Choirades is an even thornier one, as it is part of the 
debate about the sites of Pharnakeia and Kerasous, with which Choirades has been 
linked. The debate has been going on for decades, without reaching any firm con- 
clusion. The extracts from Hecataeus are found alphabetically by city name in 
Herodian and Stephanus, therefore we do not know the geographical order in 
which the cities are mentioned by the 6th-century BC geographer and historian. 
Our only source in this respect is Ps.-Scylax, who lists the cities and peoples of the 
south Black Sea coast from east to west, including, in order, Trapezous (in the ter- 
ritory of the Makrokephaloi), the harbour of Zephyrios, Choirades and the island 
of Ares, in the territory of the Mossynoeci, Cape Jason and the city of the same 
name in the territory of the Chalybes, and Sinope and Kerasous in the territory of 
the Assyrians (Ps.-Scylax 85-89). 

So all that one can conclude from ancient sources about the site of Choirades is 
that it was a coastal city between Trapezous and Sinope and near the island of Ares 
(which has been identified with the island to the north-east of modern Giresun). 
Although there is no other information, modern scholars have frequently identified 
Choirades with Pharnakeia and also with Kerasous, which is also frequently identi- 
fied with Pharnakeia. Evidently this is due partly to the fact that Ps.-Scylax’s Peri- 
plus places Choirades close to the island of Ares and nearby Giresun, where there 
must have been an ancient city named Kerasous (see below). 

However, the distance between any two cities mentioned successively in the 
Periplus is often great and this may be the case with the island of Ares and Choirades. 
The harbour of Zephyrios, which is mentioned immediately to the east of 
Choirades, is identified with the modern Gülburnu,'? which is several kilometres 
cast of Giresun, and therefore Choirades too could have been quite far to the east 
of Giresun. On the other hand, Ps.-Scylax's order indicates that Choirades was also 
farther east than the island of Ares. But this may not be a decisive argument against 
the identification of Choirades with Giresun, because the island's position in the 
geographical order of the Periplus may reflect not its actual longitude, but the point 
from which it became visible to someone sailing around the area. 

If we focus on the meaning of the name of Choirades, which indicates a place 
where there were shoals or shingle in the sea, then we might accept that the city 
could have been in the area of Gedik Kaya near Giresun and opposite the island of 


13 See most recently Counillon 2004, 108-09. 
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Ares. It is a possible, but un-provable, hypothesis, because this stretch of coastline 
has undergone considerable change and reclamation over the centuries, especially 
in recent decades. So we cannot be certain either about ancient geophysical condi- 
tions in the Gedik Kaya area or that there were no shoals or shingle in the sea in 
the ancient period elsewhere in the wider area. 

Identification with the Giresun area may also be supported by this area's absence 
from the Periplus, even though it has ancient remains. This may explain why a 
number of modern scholars select this area for the site of Choirades. And this is 
where the debate is further complicated by the linking of Kerasous with Pharnakeia 
and of Choirades with both these cities. According to one theory, then, which has 
been espoused since the 19th century and even by modern anonymous Internet 
references, Choirades is the earlier name of the settlement that was later called 
Kerasous and Pharnakeia.? There are also those, however, who do not identify 
Pharnakeia and Kerasous and identify Choirades only with Pharnakeia, arguing 
that the latter was established on the site of the former.'^ Let us examine these two 
new place-names. 


Kerasous 
The ancient sources give the impression that there were at least three cities with 
this name: 

1. The reference in Ps.-Scylax (89) suggests — for similar reasons to the afore- 
mentioned location of Choirades — that there was a Kerasous to the west of Sinope, 
in the territory of the Assyrians. 

2. The writings of Xenophon (Azabasis 5. 3. 2, 5. 4. 1, 5. 5. 10, 5. 7. 13-31) 
and of Diodorus Siculus (14. 30. 5), as also the Anonymous Periplus (36), seem to 
point to a Kerasous, a colony of Sinope, much farther to the east, roughly in the 
area of Vakfikebir, west of Trapezous, ‘in the territory of Colchis (Xenophon Ana- 
basis 5. 3. 2). 

3. Lastly, a third Kerasous, which is known nowadays, is located in the area of 
Giresun (the territory of the Mossynoeci) on the basis of the writings of Arrian 
(Periplus Maris Euxini 16) and Pliny (NH 5. 6. 11) and also of another reference, 
immediately before the aforementioned one, in the Anonymous Periplus (34—35). 
It is presumably to this Kerasous that Ps.-Scymnus (911—913) refers," and also, 


14 Cf. Counillon 2004, 110. 

15 See, for example, Müller 1861, 64-65. 

16 C£. RE IIL2, 2358, s.v. Choirades 1; Avram et al. 2004, 955, 959; by implication NP 9, 751, 
s.v. Pharnakeia. 


!7 See also Geogr. Rav. 101. 6, 366. 7; Guido 531. 15. 
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one imagines, Ptolemy (5. 6. 5), judging by the distances between the cities of 
Kotyora, Kerasous and Trapezous as indicated by his co-ordinates. Ptolemy's co- 
ordinates (which are given by him with a five-degree precision) can point to quite 
valuable conclusions in this kind of topographical study, because they can be trans- 
formed and fitted to the modern map. 

As among the cities mentioned by Ptolemy there are several that are known 
and which still exist today in the same place and with the same name, we can also 
estimate the places of the unknown cities mentioned by him, whose positions 
have not been determined yet. Looking at the co-ordinates given by Ptolemy for 
the known sites, we observe that the values of longitude have a serious difference 
from the actual ones, while the average differences in latitude are impressively 
small. The large deviations in longitude exist because of the fact that Ptolemy 
begins to count from the west end of the world known in his times, near the ‘For- 
tunate Islands’ (the actual Canaries), and of course not from the point of the tel- 
escope at the Greenwich Observatory. So the differences in longitude in the 
Geographia are normal and do not owe themselves to erroneous calculations by 
Ptolemy, who indeed determines the equator with astonishing accuracy for his 
era. That is why we need to transform Ptolemy's co-ordinates and adapt them to 
the modern counterpart. 

After such a transformation, one may thus locate to within 10 km (correspond- 
ing to the five-degree precision of Ptolemy's co-ordinates) any unidentified cities 
mentioned by him.!* This does, to be sure, presuppose the existence of a number 
of identified place-names around the object of inquiry. Although this is not, unfor- 
tunately, the case with Kerasous, if one fits the co-ordinates of Kerasous and the 
nearest identified cities mentioned by Ptolemy (for example Trapezous), one finds 
that his Kerasous is very close to Giresun and far from Vakfikebir.!° 

The uncertainty about the cities’ exact sites even in the ancient sources clearly 
underlines the problems facing current research into the subject. Even more con- 
fused is the question of which of the latter two cities is the Kerasous mentioned by 
other writers, such as Strabo (12. 3. 17), Pomponius Mela (1. 107), Ammianus 
Marcellinus (22. 3. 16) and Maurus Servius Honoratus (2. 18).?° 


!8 For methods of fitting Ptolemy’s co-ordinates and the conclusions to which they can lead, see 
Manoledakis and Livieratos 2006. 

' It was not considered relevant to include here the mathematical process involved. For the for- 
mula, see Manoledakis 2005; Manoledakis and Livieratos 2006. 

20 For the distinction between the three cities, see also RE XI.1, 264—65, s.v. Kerasous; Meritt et 
al. 1939, 500-01; Bryer and Winfield 1985, 126; NP 6, 438, s.v. Kerasous; Flensted-Jensen and 
Hansen 1996, 152; Erciyas 2007, 1197. 
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It is worth noting that Avram, Hind and Tsetskhladze make no mention of the 
third Kerasous of the sources.?' They regard the colony of Sinope as the second 
Kerasous of the sources,” placing it to the east of Vakfikebir and at the mouth of 
the River Kireson, and believe that Ps.-Scylax meant this city, but simply got mixed 
up.” Other scholars have reached the same conclusion.” At all events, the general 
confusion reigning over the issue is illustrated by the fact that, although the ‘third’ 
Kerasous and the relevant ancient sources are nowhere mentioned in the treatment 
of the area in An Inventory of Archaic and Classical Poleis? — which is, admittedly, 
very strange — the co-ordinates of Kerasous which the authors give are those of the 
‘third’ Kerasous, which is noted, as is the ‘second’ Kerasous, on the Barrington 
atlas, which the editors of the Inventory are supposedly following.?° At any rate, the 
preference for the 'second' Kerasous as the Sinopean colony is probably due to the 
fact that its site may be deduced from the writings of Xenophon and Diodorus, 
which are the only sources that identify Kerasous as a colony of Sinope (Xenophon 
Anabasis 5. 3. 2, 5. 5. 10; Diodorus 14. 30. 5). Other scholars, however, believe 
that the colony of Sinope is the ‘third’ Kerasous, at Giresun.” 

The uniqueness of the site deduced from Ps.-Scylax raises questions about its 
accuracy.” It would not, after all, be the only error in the Periplus. But what about 
the other two cities? Did both of them exist or just one? It is interesting that certain 
scholars vigorously support the existence of one or the other. Both interpretations 
are reflected in the old maps of the area,” which, however, are far more likely to 
include the ‘third’ Kerasous; while both cities are almost never noted on the same 
map, except in the case of modern atlases, such as the Barrington. In the first case 
(the ‘second’ Kerasous), Xenophon and Diodorus are faithfully followed, but con- 
siderable importance is attached to the striking similarity between the name Kera- 
sous and the modern name of the River Kireson (see above); while in the second 
case (the ‘third’ Kerasous) a decisive role seems to be played by the similarity to the 
name Giresun, as also the other aforementioned texts. And this is where the place- 
name Pharnakeia begins to be involved (see below). 


Hereafter ‘third’ Kerasous. 
Hereafter ‘second’ Kerasous. 

2 Avram et al. 2004, 958—59. 

2 Crammer 1832, 281, 284; Triantaphyllides 1866, 174; Wilson 1976a, s.v. Kerasous; 1976b, 
s.v. Pharnakeia Kerasous, and map 5; Counillon 2004, 111, with earlier literature. 

2 Avram et al. 2004, 954—64, especially 958-59. 

26 Hansen and Nielsen 2004, 6-7. 

7 Bryer and Winfield 1985, 126; Erciyas 2007, 1196-97. 

28 The view that Ps.-Scylax confused his Kerasous with one of the other two is also supported by 
Meritt et al. 1939, 500-01. 

? [t is easy to find such maps through a ‘Google’ image search for ‘old’ or 'antique maps of Asia 
Minor. 
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The following comments can be made on this subject: 

1. What Xenophon and Diodorus say about the location of Kerasous is not 
absolutely clear (who can say what distance a three-day journey from Trapezous 
covers without knowing the actual road?)” and modern scholars’ location of the 
city in the specific area of Vakfikebir is hypothetical and would be quite arbitrary 
if not for the name of the River Kireson. The considerable length of time which 
the Greeks seem to have taken to travel west from Kerasous to Kotyora (Xenophon 
Anabasis 5. 5. 3) does not necessarily mean that the former should be placed so far 
from the latter, because Xenophon's account suggests that the Greeks were not 
only journeying along the coast, but at some point also moved inland for no insig- 
nificant length of time. Unfortunately, neither Xenophon nor Diodorus mentions 
any other cities between these two, or between Trapezous and Kerasous, which 
could actually have resolved the problem. 

2. Equally, Xenophon's references to the various peoples and their provinces are 
of no help, but nor do they support the Vakfikebir hypothesis. Significantly, Kera- 
sous is reportedly in Colchis (Anabasis 5. 3. 2), which was, of course, much farther 
east than Trapezous itself. But apart from that, the fact that Xenophon and Dio- 
dorus seem to locate Kerasous a little to the east of the territory of the Mossynoeci 
again proves nothing, because we do not know the boundaries of all these peoples 
except along very general and sometimes hypothetical lines.?! So the siting of these 
areas in the Barrington atlas, for instance, which shows both Kerasountes (the 
‘third’ as ‘Kerasous-Pharnakeia’), thus accepting the ‘second Kerasous’ as the 
colony of Sinope, is also quite hypothetical. One is struck by the fact that, regard- 
ing the boundaries of the Tibareni, the western neighbours of the Mossynoeci, 
Barrington does not seem to follow Xenophon, who explicitly places the city of 
Kotyora within the territory of the Tibareni (Anabasis 5. 5. 3), instead locating 
them in the territory of the Mossynoeci in the atlas.*” 

3. The most important argument for locating a Kerasous at Vakfikebir is per- 
haps the name of the River Kireson, clearly a survival of the place-name Kerasous. 

4. As regards the ‘third Kerasous’, the modern name Giresun is also a survival 
of the place-name Kerasous.? While we are on the subject of place-name survivals, 
it is worth noting that today almost none of the Pontic refugees, their descendants, 
nor any of those who have studied the history of the Pontic Greeks ever mentions 


3 The distances given by Xenophon are sometimes considered unreliable. See, for example, Bryer 
and Winfield 1985, 126. 

?! The estimates of, for instance, Crammer (1832, 277, 279, etc.) are made in this context. 

? Diodorus for his part mentions Kotyora after the territory of the Tibareni, moving westwards 
(14. 30. 7-14. 31. 1). 

3 See NP 9, 751, s.v. Pharnakeia. 
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(or even knows of) a city named Kerasous in the area of Vakfikebir; but they all 
take it for granted that Kerasous (Kerasounda) is the name of the city that was suc- 
ceeded by Giresun. This is unquestionably significant. 

5. The historical information about Kerasous in the Roman period given by 
Erciyas?^ is based not on written sources that mention the city but on general infor- 
mation about the wider region of the Pontus, and always on the assumption that it 
is the ‘third Kerasous’. All the same, the references to Kerasous in the writings of 
the Byzantine period and of the scholiasts? seem to relate more to the area of 
Giresun than to that of Vakfikebir.” The information that Kerasous was a suffra- 
gan bishopric of Neokaisareia from the 4th century? also relates to the city at 
Giresun, which is considerably closer to Niksar (Neokaisareia) than is Vakfikebir.?? 
Lastly, Bryer and Winfield's analytical study of the mediaeval and modern history 
of Kerasous? unquestionably concerns the city at Giresun. Tellingly, there are far 
more archaeological remains of the historical and Byzantine periods in the area 
around Giresun than in the area around Vakfikebir.^ 


All this makes it virtually certain that there was a city named Kerasous in the area 
of modern Giresun. By contrast, it is more difficult to find evidence for a Kerasous 
in the area of Vakfikebir. This does not mean that it must be ruled out. The possi- 
bility that there were two cities with the same name in these areas“! is a realistic one, 
especially since the name indicates the presence of a fruit in the Pontus; in that 
respect, in a sense it shares a similarity with the name of Choirades. As a number of 
sources concerning a tradition reminiscent of an explanatory myth intimate (Ammi- 
anus 22. 3. 16; M. Servius Honoratus 2. 18; Eustathius Commentary on Dionysius 


3 Erciyas 2007, 1197. 

? Hierocles 702. 7; Notitia Episcopatum 242; Flavius Justinus Nov. 212, 236; Eustathius Com- 
mentary on Dionysius Periegetes 453, 694, 772; Eustathius Commentary on Homer Iliad 1. 569. 1; 
Nicetas Choniates Historia Alex. III 528. 9-21; Sphrantzes Chronicle 42. 2; Ps.-Sphrantzes Chronicle 
552. 13; Council of Ephesos (431) 1. 1. 2. 4; Council of Chalcedon (451) 2. 1. 1.60; Comm. Aris- 
tophanes Plutus 586. 35-36; Suda Lex 1375, s.v. Kepucodc. 

30 Cf Crammer 1832, 284-85; RE XI.1, 265, s.v. Kerasous 3. The same applies to the Roman 
coins of the city: see Crammer, 1832; RE XI.1, 265; Meritt er al. 1939, 501; Head 1991, 497-98; 
Erciyas 2007, 1197. 

3 Bryer and Winfield 1985, 128, who add that Kerasous became an independent bishopric in the 
11h century. Cf Erciyas 2007, 1197. 

38 Cf the view of Wilson (1960, 250) that the boundary between the territories of Kerasous and 
Trapezous was Görele or Kale Burnu (to the west of Vakfikebir). 

? Bryer and Winfield 1985, 128-30. 

^ Bryer and Winfield 1985, 130—34; Erciyas 2007, 1197-99. 

^' As quite a number of geographers and cartographers of the ancient world argued in the 19th 
century. For details, see the little-known article by Mystakides 1893, 290—92. 
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Periegetes 453; Eustathius Commentary on Homer Iliad 1. 569. 1; Comm. Aris- 
tophanes P/utus 586. 35-36), the cherry (kerasos) came to the Mediterranean from 
the Pontus, specifically from Kerasous (without identifying the city's location). 


Although there is some disagreement about this,? 


and despite the fact that hazel 
trees are more common in the area in question than cherry trees, linguistic research 
tends to confirm the tradition, since the name is considered to be of Asia Minor 
provenance;? and it is also considered certain that the place-name Giresun comes 
from Kerasous.^ The same seems to apply to the name Kireson. 

If both cities actually existed, then certain historical questions remain to be 
answered, such as which was a colony of Sinope or which paid tribute to the Athe- 
nians in 425/4 BC, if, of course, the proposed restoration of inscription /G P 71. 
IV.169 (Kep[acéc]) is correct. However, it may not be correct, since all the other 
cities that are mentioned with it (if their restorations are correct)“ are on the north, 
not the south, coast of the Black Sea. 


Pharnakeia 

Both Arrian (Periplus Maris Euxini 16) and Anonymous Periplus (34-35), which is 
influenced by him, report that Dapvaxia naraı utv Kepacobs èxadeîto. As we have 
seen, the passages in question relate to the ‘third Kerasous’, Giresun, and have led 
to the theory that this Kerasous was renamed Pharnakeia by Pharnakes I, who took 
Sinope in ca. 183 BC and its colony Kerasous immediately after, giving his name 
to the latter. The city recovered its old name at some point in late antiquity, for 
only the name Kerasous is found in the Byzantine sources, never Pharnakeia." 
According to Strabo (12. 3. 17), Pharnakeia was synoecised by Kotyora. 

AII the same, neither the name of the founder of Pharnakeia nor the date of its 
founding is mentioned in any source.“ And the question of the city’s site is also 
unclear, because some sources mention Kerasous and Pharnakeia separately (Strabo 
12. 3. 17-18, etc.; Pliny NH 6. 11; Ptolemy 5. 6. 5). This has led to another 


® Crammer 1832, 281; Bryer and Winfield 1985, 128. 

5 Zgusta 1984, 33-34, 249 $487-3, even though it is a borrowing from the Assyrian karsu. Cf 
Frisk 1960-72, s.v. xépacoc. For the possibility that the toponym may come from keras (as a geo- 
graphical feature), see von Tischler 1977, 78. 

^ Georgakas 1971, 112. 

^ Cf Meritt et al. 1939, 500-01. 

To[exc], Taluvodxe], Ka[pxivitic], Kıylaspı...], Nix[ovia], H&z[gxovc], Kep[acéc], A«[v3&xs]. 

4 Crammer 1832, 280-82; Müller 1861, 64; RE XIX.2, s.v. Pharnakeia; Erciyas 2007, 1196-97. 
Pharnakeia is identified with the Kerasous at Giresun on many old maps also (see n. 29 above). 

# And consequently Erciyas (2007, 1197) is wrong to refer to both as certain. 
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theory, which is that Pharnakes did not change the name of Kerasous, but founded 
Pharnakeia on another site, probably one that had not previously been occupied.” 
This site could, according to one view, have been near Cape Jason, at the modern 
village of Fernek, which sounds rather like Pharnakeia;” or, according to another, 
to the east of Kotyora.?! 

Wilson, who, as we have seen, supports the existence of the ‘second Kerasous’, 
believes that Pharnakeia was founded at Giresun, about 110 km west of Kerasous, 
and in the 2nd century AD took the name of Kerasous, which ceased to exist.’ He 
goes on to add that the name was changed because the Pharnakeians wanted to be 
identified with the first colonists (at Vakfikebir).? Finally, Pharnakeia is also asso- 
ciated with Choirades, on the site of which it is said to have been established, and 
so this toponym too becomes involved in the whole debate. 

We have no information at all about the site of Pharnakeia, and what has been 
said above is mere conjecture. However, there seems to be universal support for 
locating it in the general area of the ‘third Kerasous’ (Giresun), while the city is 
frequently considered to have been founded on the site of Choirades, even by sup- 
porters of the view that there was a Kerasous only at Vakfikebir.? Interestingly, 
almost all the sources that mention Pharnakeia are geographical works, apart from 
the works of Herodian (De Prosodia Catholica 3. 1. 280) and Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium (659). All the same, there does not always appear to be absolute clarity or 
unanimity regarding the site of Pharnakeia. 

Strabo further clouds the issue, because at one point (12. 3. 17-18) he seems to 
locate it relatively close to Trapezous, while a little later (12. 3. 30) he says that it 
is close to Sidene and Themiskyra, i.e. much farther west. Ptolemy (6. 5. 6) places 
it between Kerasous” and Trapezous, but much closer to the former. Arrian 


^? Wilson 1960, 248; Bryer and Winfield 1985, 119, 126; NP 9, 751, s.v. Pharnakeia; Marek 
1993, for example 24. 

50 Bryerand Winfield 1985, 119, 126. 

?' Marek 1993, 24. Kotyora is sited at modern Ordu (for example Bryer and Winfield 1985, 
120). 

? Wilson 1976b, s.v. Pharnakeia Kerasous and map 5. Cf Wilson 1960, 248. All the same, the 
distance between the two sites, as Wilson locates them, is not 110 km, but about 75 km as the crow 
flies and 86-94 km by road. Cf <http://distancecalculator.globefeed.com/Turkey_ Distance Calcula- 
tor.asp». 

5 Wilson 1960, 248. Cf Erciyas 2007, 1197. 

54 Mannert 1803, 383-89; NP 9, 751, s.v. Pharnakeia. 

55 Avram et al. 2004, 959. As has been pointed out above, in the same volume Choirades is con- 
sidered not to have existed in 400 BC (see n. 10). In that case, what happened on the site of the city 
in the two and a half centuries that the editors of An Inventory of Archaic and Classical Poleis leave 
unaccounted for until Pharnakeia was founded? 

56 For its site, see above. 

5 The deviation of 10 km (see above) in Ptolemy's co-ordinates does not help the search for a 
probable site for Pharnakeia. 
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(Periplus Maris Euxini 16. 3-4), Anonymous Periplus (34-36) and Ps.-Scymnus 
(950—952) place it unequivocally in the area of Giresun (facing the island of Ares), 
and Pliny too probably locates it there (NH 6. 11). The greatest divergence is 
found in Herodian (De Prosodia Catholica 3. 1. 280) and Stephanus of Byzantium 
(659), who refer to Pharnakeia as ‘close’ to Trapezous.?? But the strangest thing of 
all is that they make no mention of Kerasous, which is found, as we have seen, in 
other sources of late antiquity. 

From what has been said above, the most likely site of Pharnakeia is in the area 
opposite the island of Ares; but this does not necessarily mean that it is the site of 
the ‘third Kerasous’ (Giresun). Nor, however, does it mean that it is also the site of 
Choirades, which also seems to have been in the same general area. No source 
points to the identification of Pharnakeia and Choirades. If this were the case, then 
it would not have been Kerasous that was renamed Pharnakeia, but Choirades; and 
we would expect this to be mentioned in the sources. 

The most likely answer is that Pharnakeia was founded on new territory, that is 
neither on the ‘third Kerasous’ nor on Choirades. If the city had been established 
on the site of Kerasous and if Strabo's information (12. 3. 17) is correct, why 
would it have been necessary to transfer people from Kotyora to populate it? It may 
be that after it was founded - in all probability by Pharnakes I — Pharnakeia became 
important enough for its name to prevail in the wider area, thus justifying what 
Arrian (Periplus Maris Euxini 16) and Anonymous Periplus (34-35) say: Dapvaxia 
mora uiv KepaooUc éxadreito. This is pure conjecture, however. At any rate, it can- 
not have been located very far from Kotyora.” 

On the other hand, it is interesting that the place-name Pharnakeia is not men- 
tioned in the sources after the 2nd century AD, apart from Herodian and Stepha- 
nus, who, of course, rely on older texts. So Wilson may be right to assert that 
Pharnakeia took the name of Kerasous. But is it certain that it was established at 
Giresun and that it took the name of the ‘second Kerasous’ for the reasons that 
Wilson gives? Or did the ‘third Kerasous' (Giresun) cease to exist in late antiquity, 
its name passing to nearby Pharnakeia? 


58 The statement of Corn. Alex. Fragm. 45-47. 4-5 that Pharnakeia is a territory and city in the 
Pontus is of no help at all. 

? According to Triantaphyllides (1866, 175), Pharnakeia may have been synoecised by other cit- 
ies too, such as Kerasous, and from what Strabo says it was not on the coast. At any rate, the geogra- 
pher's passages on the city do not confirm such a conjecture, though that does not mean, of course, 
that Pharnakeia was definitely on the coast. 

© Outlining the history of Kerasous through the sources, Erciyas (2007, 1197) speaks of Phar- 
nakeia and then, suddenly, of Kerasous again. She gives no data regarding the year of the new change 
of name. 
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It seems that an answer will be long in coming, if it ever does. However, it is 
surprising to see a coin of ‘Pharnakeia’ dated to the mid-4th century BC,° given 
that Pharnakes and Pharnakeia did not exist before the 2nd century. Erciyas herself 
accepts that Pharnakes I re-established Kerasous as Pharnakeia in 183 BC and 
immediately afterwards says that Pharnakeia was striking coins from the mid-4th 
century BC, citing this particular coin. It is clearly an error (not the only one) in 
the $NG, which Erciyas reproduces, for even in the earlier literature cited by the 
SNG the coin in question seems to be dated to the 2nd century BC.” Besides, the 
style of the coin's illustrated motifs, especially the head of Zeus on the obverse, is 
Hellenistic. 


Conclusions 

To return, in closing, to the site of Choirades, which has also been linked with the 
place-name Kerasous; in view of all that has been said above, the only one of the 
Kerasountes of the sources that could be linked with Choirades is the ‘third’. As 
we have seen, Ps.-Scylax was very probably mistaken about the location of his own 
Kerasous. Nevertheless, he is our only source for Choirades who mentions Kera- 
sous, and the fact that he mentions both place-names is important because, even if 
he has positioned Kerasous erroneously, he cannot be wrong when he asserts that 
this city existed separately from Choirades. This may mean: 

1. In Ps.-Scylax's time (mid-4th century BC) both Kerasous and Choirades 
existed and therefore they could not have occupied the same site. 

2. If they were identified, then both Kerasountes (the ‘second’ and the ‘third’, 
with which Choirades was identified) really did exist. In this case, however, Ps.- 
Scylax was grossly confused, as it means that he placed the ‘second’ Kerasous many 
kilometres — more than 450% — farther west, which seems rather excessive. It 
would be more logical for him to have been confused about the ‘third’ Kerasous, 
which is much closer to the site where he locates it. Consequently, it makes sense 
to dissociate the ‘third’ Kerasous from Choirades.9 


6! SNG (Great Britain) 9, 1274. Cf Erciyas 2007, 1197. 

© Wroth 1889, 36, no. 1; Waddington 1925, 138, no. 3. Cf Head 1991, 498. 

9 [t is interesting, nonetheless, that in her article about Kerasous Erciyas does not mention the 
toponyym Choirades. 

6 The distance from Vakfikebir to Sinope, even farther to the west of which Ps.-Scylax locates his 
Kerasous, is 360 km as the crow flies and as much as 450 km along the coast road. See «http://dis- 
tancecalculator.globefeed.com/ Turkey. Distance. Calculator.asp». 

© Nonetheless, it is supported by Avram er al. 2004, 959. 

°° Unless both Kerasountes existed in Ps.-Scylax's time, he really did mean the ‘second’, and did 
not even mention the ‘third’ (which was not identified with Choirades) because it was of no impor- 
tance. 
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We might be able to say more if we knew when the two cities were founded. 
The fact that the first reference to Choirades in the sources (Hecataeus) is preceded 
by the first reference to Kerasous (Xenophon) by about a century does not neces- 
sarily mean much. In fact, if one accepts Erciyas's (unproven) view that Sinope's 
three colonies (Kotyora, Kerasous and Trapezous) must have been established very 
soon after Sinope itself was founded by the Milesians, which was probably in the 
late 7th century BC,” then there is also the possibility that Choirades was founded 
at the same time as or after Kerasous, which would automatically put an end to any 
talk of identifying the site of the two cities. 

This study has not produced any firm data regarding either the exact site of 
Choirades or its connection with Pharnakeia and Kerasous. It is very likely that 
they were three different cities, or even four, if we accept the existence of the Kera- 
sous near Vakfikebir. The temporal distribution of the references to these three 
place-names in the sources could also be fortuitous and does nothing to help resolve 
the problem of either their locations or the connections between them. What 
became of Choirades, one wonders, after the time of Ps.-Scylax or possibly even of 
Scylax himself? Was it destroyed (and when?), did it decline and become incorpo- 
rated into the province of Pharnakeia, or did some other fate befall it? And was 
Pharnakeia built on the site of one of the other two cities or was it a different city? 
If so, why was it renamed Kerasous? In the foregoing pages we have sought to dis- 
cuss the issue in the full knowledge that it is impossible to give definitive answers. 
Some theories have been proposed, but they are unquestionably open to disagree- 
ment. The most important thing is to gather all the relevant data together and to 
expound the problems of the issue in detail, and above all to clear up certain mis- 
understandings that are due to inaccuracies, like some of those presented above. 
The main aim, of course, remains to arouse interest, especially in systematising 
archaeological research in the areas in question, which may produce very important 
findings. 


9 Erciyas 2007, 1196, 1199. For the founding of Sinope, see Erciyas 2007, 1195; and especially 
Doonan 2003, 1380-82, with the earlier literature. 

6 Unless, of course, the colony of Sinope was the ‘second’ Kerasous and the ‘third’ is indeed a 
later city, which could have been built on the site of Choirades. All this, of course, is mere hypothesis, 
which may simply serve to further complicate an already complex issue. It is worth noting here that 
scholars have already looked at the question of what kind of city Choirades and Kerasous were. Are 
they referred to in the sources as poleis in just the urban or also in the political sense? For this debate, 
which has been conducted almost exclusively by the researchers of the Copenhagen Polis Centre, the 
basic purpose of which is to analyse and interpret the term polis in the ancient Greek writers, see 
Whitehead 1994; Flensted-Jensen and Hansen 1996; Hansen 1997; 2000; Nielsen 2000, 135; 
Avram et al. 2004, 958; Hansen and Nielsen 2004, 27-43. 
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THE SOURCES FOR ROME’S WARS WITH SHAPUR I: 
EUROCENTRIC AND EASTERN PERSPECTIVES 


PETER M. EDWELL 


Abstract 

Fergus Millars The Roman Near East: 31 BC-AD 337 published in 1993 is one of the lead- 
ing contributions to the study of the Roman Near East. His analysis of Greek and Latin 
literary and narrative texts and especially inscriptions and papyri has been important in 
developing a better understanding of culture in the Roman Near East. It also illuminates 
the political history of Rome's presence in the Near East during this period. The contribu- 
tions of classicists to the study of the Roman Near East have come under increasing criti- 
cism in more recent times for being too ‘Eurocentric’. In reaction to this, calls have been 
made by a number of scholars for a greater voice to be given to the 'Eastern' sources and 
also to the material evidence. There is perhaps some merit in these claims but there are dif- 
ficulties with privileging Eastern sources and deficiencies in attempts to do so. The period 
of Shapur Is wars with Rome is an appropriate and important period of the history of the 
Roman Near East by which to investigate the nature of the sources, the important contri- 
butions by classicists and the inherent problems in attempting to privilege an Eastern per- 
spective. This paper considers the various categories of evidence available for this period 
and argues that classicists should continue to play a significant role in analysing the Roman 
Near East. 


It is commonly acknowledged that studying the Roman world in the 3rd century 
is a difficult prospect due to the limited nature of the surviving written sources. 
After Dio's history concludes in fragments in AD 229, and Herodian's soon after, 
there is no surviving ancient narrative apart from relatively brief summaries, 
chronicles and epitomes. The sources that do survive are not only limited but 
problematic, particularly the Historia Augusta, which has seen most classicists, per- 
haps understandably, stay away from the 3rd century, focusing instead on periods 
of Roman history seen as more source rich in literary terms. Fergus Millar has not 
been one of them. His important contribution to the study of the Roman Near 
East, for example, includes detailed analysis of the 3rd century after the conclu- 
sion of Dio and Herodian, and successfully broadens the traditional literary source 
base to include inscriptions and papyri together with some consideration of the 
archaeology. 

In recent decades, however, the foray of those labelled classicists such as Millar 
into the study of the Roman Near East has been criticised because of its perceived 
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Eurocentrism. Millar himself acknowledges that ‘the book represents an expedition 
by a Classical ancient historian into Near Eastern territory and that ‘the perspec- 
tive of (his) book cannot fail to be a Western one..." The criticism of the approach 
of classicists as Eurocentric is linked closely to the focus on European languages, 
i.e. Greek and Latin, as the main sources for such studies. Warwick Ball summa- 
rises the problem as he sees it as follows: 


Works that deal with the Roman Near East are usually written by Classicists. These are 
necessarily Eurocentric...One recent major work on the Roman Near East (i.e. Millar 
1993), for example, constantly labours the lack of narrative ‘character’ — hence civiliza- 
tion — compared to Graeco-Roman superiority. In a recent admirable collection of 
source material for the Roman eastern frontier, a reservation is expressed about a major 
Persian source as ‘solely expressing the Persian point of view’, a reservation not expressed 
by the overwhelming amount of Greek and Latin sources (which of course, express the 
Roman view). Elsewhere in the same work, the western campaigns of Shapur I are dis- 
missed as plundering raids and ‘razzias’, an archaic and derogatory term with overtones 
of raids by mere semi-civilized nomads. No Classicist would ever dismiss, for example, 
Trajan's campaigns into Mesopotamia as ‘razzias’.? 


In a recently revised and expanded version in English of an earlier work, Beate 
Dignas and Engelbert Winter state one of their purposes in writing Rome and 
Persia in Late Antiquity as follows: 'In reaction to the conventional and still preva- 
lent Eurocentric perspective of many scholarly works, we emphasise the Eastern 
textual and visual testimonies.? There is a growing call, therefore, for the use of 
sources other than ones identified as Eurocentric in analysing the history of Rome's 
presence in the Near East, including its relations with the Sasanians as a way of 
correcting this perceived Eurocentrism and challenging the value judgments which 
are identified as coming with it. 

Further to the criticisms of studies of the Roman Near East by classicists is their 
limited and somewhat ignorant use of sources which are not focused on language, 
in particular archaeology and numismatics. The two criticisms have been linked by 
the suggestion that the archaeology is able to tell a more accurate story, one which 
is not as Eurocentric: 


Material remains have all too often been relegated to mere illustrative material by histo- 
rians. But they reflect a far more accurate picture of a society as a whole — and can often 
considerably alter the historical picture provided by the more conventional sources. The 


! Millar 1993, xvi, 3. 
? Ball 2000, 2-3. 
? Dignas and Winter 2007, xi. 
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need, first, for an eastern viewpoint and second, to use the material remains as a source, 
therefore, has never been greater...Only in this way can the main objective be achieved: 
to examine Rome's involvement in the East and its ultimate transformation.‘ 


Shapur I's wars with Rome (AD 243—261) are clearly an appropriate means by 
which to evaluate the above claims and to suggest a more fruitful overall approach. 
First of all, the conflict with Shapur is undoubtedly a period of significant moment 
in the whole of Roman history. The defeat of a number of large armies, the capture 
of dozens of cities in important Roman provinces and the only capture of a living 
emperor are highlights of the unprecedented devastation Rome suffered in these 
wars. Secondly, the Greek and Latin narrative sources either contemporary or later 
are very limited and problematic and finally, a range of other categories of sources 
such as papyri and archaeology are available in some abundance. One of the most 
important sources for these events is a Persian source, the SXZ/RGDS inscription,’ 
often championed as an ‘Fastern’ source and not Eurocentric. 


The Limitations of the Greek and Latin Narrative Sources 

Any analysis of Shapur I's wars with Rome using the Greek and Latin narrative and 
literary sources will be focused on a Roman perspective, especially a Roman impe- 
rial one. The only two contemporary extant sources which provide narrative detail 
for the aftermath of Gordian III's campaign against Shapur I in Persia (AD 242- 
244) and the overwhelming invasions of the Roman eastern provinces by Shapur in 
the AD 250s, are the Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle and the SKZ inscription. Neither 
of these are typical narrative sources and the latter represents a Persian rather than 
a Roman perspective. The only contemporary text which was focused on Roman 
imperial history and of which we know anything is Dexippus’ History but it sur- 
vives in fragments which provide little detail on this conflict. Later Roman texts 
referring to these events are either fragmentary themselves or summaries of the 
events providing only limited detail. The one exception on some aspects of the 
wars with Shapur is the collection of biographies known as the Historia Augusta but 
the almost universal scepticism reserved for this as a source for anything historical 
makes it a marginal source at best. All of this is potentially lamentable to the mod- 
ern historian of the Roman empire in the east in the 3rd century, especially for 
those relying on Greek and Latin narrative sources who have been described as 
‘bedevilled by the lack of a coherent and reliable ancient authority. 


^ Ball 2000, 5. 
> Shapur's inscription on the Ka’ba-i Zardust (SKZ) or Res Gestae Divi Saporis (RGDS) 
€ Dodgeon and Lieu 1994, 4. 
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Dexippus 

Dexippus is the only lost 3rd-century source of which anything significant is 
known. David Potter provides a useful summary of what has survived of his work 
and its importance for the conflict between Rome and Persia." Millar contextualises 
Dexippus in his historiographical, social and political worlds, mostly on the basis 
of what we know of him from inscriptions.? Dexippus is thought to have written a 
number of works but the one which probably provided most coverage of events on 
Rome's eastern frontier was the History, beginning with the Athenian archons and 
ending with the reign of Claudius Gothicus (AD 268—270) (Evagrius HE 5. 24). 
Despite only having fragments of Dexippus History the importance of his writings 
to 3rd-century historiography has been strongly emphasised in modern scholarship. 
In analysing the sources of the Historia Augusta, for example, some scholars effec- 
tively consign to the realm of fiction anything about the emperors of the 3rd cen- 
tury AD which was not directly attributable to Dexippus.? 

The comparison of Dexippus with the Historia Augusta has contributed to the 
over-emphasis on Dexippus as a reliable source although in a recent study, Potter 
judges Dexippus to have been a poor historian who did not have access to good 
information and who was uncritical in his evaluation of that evidence.'® In either 
case, it is difficult to be conclusive due to the fragmentary nature of what survives 
and it could be argued that the prominent historiographical position afforded Dex- 
ippus is the result of what we know of him fitting the social and political profile of 
a Tacitus or a Dio. Dexippus, the prominent and cultured man of Athens who 
wrote history in a classicising style and with an imperial focus, shines like a beacon 
in the midst of the dark days of imperial crisis. 


Later Greek and Latin Narrative and Literary Sources 

Later references to the wars between Rome and Shapur I are to be found in a range 
of authors and genres all the way through to the 11th-century Byzantine chroni- 
cler, Cedrenus. In total, these references do not shed much light on the conflict 
and in some cases cause more confusion than they provide answers. In an example 
from a slightly earlier period, two completely opposite traditions about the out- 
come of the Persian campaign of Severus Alexander in AD 231/2 had developed by 


7 Potter 1990, 70—94. 

* Millar 1969. Some details of Dexippus' life are known from a lengthy inscription erected at 
Athens by his sons: /G 2/3. 3699. A full English translation of the inscription is given by Potter 1990, 
74—75. 

? Barnes 1978; Drinkwater 2005, 65. 

10 Potter 2004, 233. 
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the Áth century, despite the fact that a relative contemporary, Herodian, had given 
a detailed account of the campaign's failure. The only other significant contribu- 
tions from later writers with reference to the conflict with Shapur I are the focus 
on the probable treachery against Gordian III of the praetorian prefect, later 
emperor, Philip during the campaign against the Persians in AD 243/4, the for- 
tunes of the city of Antioch when it was placed under siege in AD 252/3 and the 
capture of Valerian in battle between Edessa and Carrhae in AD 260. The focus in 
two of these cases is mostly biographical and sheds little light on the conflict with 
Shapur. 


The biographies contained within the work known as the Historia Augusta provide 
important detail at times about events on Rome's eastern frontier in the 3rd cen- 
tury. It is well known that despite the Historia Augusta own claims, the date of its 
composition was some time in the AD 390s and authorship has been ascribed to 
one writer rather than the several that the text itself purports.!! The biographies 
relevant to the study of Rome's wars with Shapur I are those of Gordian III with 
the lives of Philip, Decius and Trebonianus Gallus no longer extant and only the 
last few passages of the life of Valerian surviving. A section of the Historia Augusta 
known as the Triginta Tyranni includes a number of individuals who existed but 
many who are thought to be fictional. The most significant of these for the pur- 
poses of this topic are Mariades and Odenathus. 

The identification of the author of the Historia Augusta as 'a rogue scholar (who) 
saw the fun to be got from erudition’, has rendered it an untrustworthy source for 
most." It has become fashionable to completely distrust anything that the Historia 
Augusta has to say on its own terms because it is judged by many to be pure fiction. 
Due to the limited nature of the extant literature, however, the Historia Augusta is 
sometimes the most detailed evidence we have for 3rd-century events on the east- 
ern frontier and this has caused a dilemma in modern scholarship. It is held that 
the best approach to extracting reliable historical data from the Historia Augusta is 
to accept information that can either be verified by other extant ancient sources or 
material which was drawn by the author from 3rd-century texts which are no 
longer extant but have been adjudged as reliable. This is especially the case when 
the Historia Augusta draws on Dexippus and is thought to draw on the Kaiserges- 
chichte, a Latin source possibly written during the reign of Constantine whose 


!! Barnes 1978, 18. 

12 Syme 1971, 263. 

13 Momigliano 1973, 114-15; Barnes 1978, 20; Brunt 1974, 6; Syme 1971, 263. Potter (1990, 
369) does not completely discard the Historia Augusta as useless for historical purposes but assesses it 
as only of limited value. 
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existence can only be theorised.'* On this analysis, the Historia Augusta is virtually 
worthless for the purposes of history. 

Despite all of these misgivings, the Historia Augusta is still used as a source for 
events on the eastern frontier in the 3rd century AD and more specifically the wars 
with Shapur I. It is even used as part of rejecting the much more contemporary 
claims of Herodian who portrayed the outcome of the Persian war of Severus Alex- 
ander as a disaster. The portrayal of the war as a glorious victory is also present in 
other still extant Latin works of the 4th century AD; a tradition thought to have 
derived from the Kaisergeschichte (Aurelius Victor Liber de Caesaribus 24. 2; Festus 
Breviarium 22, 63. 17-64. 2; Eutropius Breviarium 8. 23; Jerome Chronicon. s.a. 
223; HA Severus Alexander 55. 1—3; Orosius Adversos Paganos 8. 18. 7). The His- 
toria Augusta s biography of Severus Alexander, which is the longest surviving biog- 
raphy in the collection, is considered to be particularly unreliable? Despite this, 
Barnes prefers the Latin tradition to the Greek one and thought that it was an 
example of a specific instance in which the Historia Augusta could be shown to be 
more reliable than Dio and Herodian.'° Indeed, the Historia Augusta is the direct 
source for this claim as it is the only source which specifically states that Herodian's 
claim regarding the war's outcome was wrong (HA Severus Alexander 57. 3). 

In contrast to the life of Severus Alexander in the Historia Augusta, the lives of 
the Gordians are considered to be more accurate as they appear to have been based 
mostly on Dexippus and can also be verified through Zosimus, Syncellus and Zon- 
aras." That the campaign had ultimately been a disaster was undeniable as Gordian 
had not returned from Persia alive and Ammianus Marcellinus (23. 5. 7) had seen 
his tomb at Zaitha near Dura Europos in April, AD 363 to prove it. The main 
focus of the literary sources of the 4th century AD and later was the role played by 
Philip in the death of Gordian III. The Persian claim in the SKZ made no mention 
of Philip's involvement, stating boldly that Shapur had killed the young emperor 
in battle at Meshike on the lower Euphrates (SKZ l. 8 [Greek]). Was Philip ulti- 
mately responsible, as praetorian prefect following the death of Timesitheus, for 
placing Gordian III in a vulnerable position at the battle of Meshike in the spring 


14 Barnes 1978, 90-94. See also Syme 1971, 221-36. 

15 Barnes (1978, 57-59) thought that as little as one-fiftieth of the biography was historically 
useful. Birley (1991, 345-6) agrees that this life is mostly fiction and claims this is still not sufficiently 
realised in scholarship. 

16 Barnes 1978, 79-89. 

17 Barnes 1978, 28-29, 63-64. 

18 Potter (2004, 234-36), in the process of calling into question the SKZ'5 reliability on Gordian's 
death at Meshike on the lower Euphrates, claims that Gordian died at Zaitha, but Ammianus only 
refers to visiting the emperor’s tomb at Zaitha and does not claim that he died there. 
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of AD 244 where he was killed or was it the military skill of Shapur I which was 
primarily responsible as the SKZ claimed? The rhetoric from both sides makes a 
conclusion impossible but one could speculate that an attempt was made to cover 
up any involvement of Philip in Gordian's death following his elevation after the 
battle of Meshike, which explains why the extant sources are not clear on the exact 
nature of Gordian's death. 


The Capture of Antioch and Valerian 

For the Romans, the most enduring images of the war with Shapur I were the 
capture of Antioch in AD 252/3 and the emperor Valerian in AD 260. The cap- 
ture of Antioch is the only element of Shapur's wars with Rome in which it is 
possible to extract some detail from the Greek and Latin narrative sources. Anti- 
och's capture is listed on the SKZ but no detail is provided regarding the event in 
the inscription (SKZ l. 15 [Greek]). Much of the detail comes from Libanius (Or 
11.158, 24. 38, 15. 16, 60. 2—3), Malalas (12)? and Ammianus (20. 11. 11, 23. 5. 
3) who all had close connections with Antioch while other later sources also shed 
some light on the details of its capture. Antioch was the third largest city in the 
Roman empire and the most important city in the Roman Near East. It was natu- 
rally a very well-defended city as it was surrounded by steep mountains which 
could only be crossed by way of narrow passes. The defences at Antioch were also 
significant in the 3rd century AD which is indicated by the Persian army's use of a 
large battering ram in the process of capturing the city (Ammianus 20. 11. 11).? 
One source tells us that the Persian forces camped 20 stades (approximately 4 km) 
outside Antioch before making their attack in AD 252/3 (FHG IV, 192).?' A con- 
troversial story is recorded by Ammianus (23. 5. 3), Libanius (Or 24. 38) and 
Eunapius of Sardis (Vitae Sophistarum, 6. 5. 2) in which some of the citizens of 
Antioch were attending the theatre when Persian archers appeared on the hilltops 
and began firing arrows into the crowd. The evidence of the attack on the theatre 
has been claimed in some quarters to be useless but this is too dismissive of a tradi- 
tion which survives in three separate accounts, two of them closely associated with 
Antioch.” Some details of the activity of Mariades, a disaffected member of the 


!° For John Malalas, see Joannis Malalae Chronographia (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae), 
ed. L.A. Dindorf (Bonn 1831), pp. 295.20—297.20. 

20 A battering ram was brought up from Carrhae by Constantius II in AD 359 in an attempt to 
recapture Bezabde from Shapur II. The battering ram had been used by the Persians in the capture of 
the city in the 3rd century AD. 

?! Anonymous Continuator of Cassius Dio frag 1. 

2 Potter (1990, 306—07) describes this story as ‘useless’ and ‘inconceivable’. 
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boule of Antioch have also survived and they help to explain how this claim might 
be credible. According to Malalas, Mariades embezzled funds placed at his disposal 
for the conduct of chariot races. He was the leader of an important faction in the 
boule at Antioch and on being charged with embezzlement deserted to Shapur 
before assisting him in his campaign in the eastern Roman provinces — particularly 
in his attack on Antioch.? The Anonymous Continuator of Cassius Dio claimed that 
a sizeable proportion of the population of Antioch was well-disposed to Mariades 
and that it had not fled the city in the face of the Persian attack, instead welcoming 
the ensuing overthrow of the Antiochene boule (FHG IV, 192). These are the 
individuals who may well have been attending the theatre when it came under 
attack from Persian archers. Interestingly, the archaeological remains of a theatre 
have been identified directly below Mt Silpius at Antioch, a high point from which 
a theatre might be easily attacked.” 

Some citizens fled but others who were supporters of Mariades, presuming that 
they were safe, stayed and stirred up rebellion which assisted Shapur in his capture 
of the city.” Antioch was then attacked in the evening according to Malalas and 
the next day by troops who had advanced along the road from Chalcis.” It was in 
this assault that the walls were probably attacked using the battering ram described 
by Ammianus. The Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle (ll. 124—128) reflected the devasta- 
tion inflicted on Antioch and Malalas and Libanius stated that the city was set on 
fire. In one oration, Libanius claimed that the famous Temple of Apollo at Daphne 
was spared but in another declared that Antioch was so devastated by the attack of 
Shapur I that the city no longer had any noble buildings in the 4th century AD 
(Malalas 12; Libanius Or. 60. 2-3; 15. 16). Mariades knowledge of the region, 
particularly the environs of Antioch, was of assistance to Shapur up to this point 
and whatever remained of his support base at Antioch probably assisted in reducing 


2 Gage (1953, 301-24) proposed that Mariades was the head of a circus faction at Antioch 
which was composed of Syrians as opposed to another which was composed of Greeks. The Syrian 
faction, which Gagé argued that Mariades led, was considered by him to be pro-Persian. Gagé asserted 
that the Persians would have regarded the faction led by Mariades as a favourable element in the 
disintegration of the defences of the city, but he cautioned that it is hazardous to suppose that they 
were this well organised as early as the 3rd century AD. Downey (1961, 255) thought Gagé’s sugges- 
tions were plausible but they have been questioned more recently. Cameron (1976, 200—01) claims 
that Gagé's assertions were anachronistic; Potter (1990, 269, n. 200) describes Gagé's suggestions as 
fanciful. 

2 Potter 1990, 306-07. 

?5 Cabouret 1999, 131. 

?* Libanius Or. 60. 2-3 claimed that Shapur I took Antioch by treason. 

” Potter 1990, 307, using Malalas 12, for the claim of a night attack and that the Persian army 
had marched from Chalcis. 
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resistance.” With the capture of Antioch, however, the usefulness of Mariades to 
the Persians was at an end and he was executed soon afterwards.” 

The capture of Valerian by Shapur in battle near Edessa in AD 260 is among 
the most infamous events in Roman history. It was the first time that a living 
Roman emperor was captured by the enemy and in some ways has come to sym- 
bolise the dire situation faced by the emperors of the 3rd century AD. It is men- 
tioned in a wide range of extant Roman sources and was of particular interest to 
Christian writers in the Áth century AD as an example of God meting out justice 
to an emperor who had persecuted Christians (Julian de Caesaribus 313C; Aurelius 
Victor liber de Caesaribus 32. 5; Festus Breviarium 23. 8-13; Eutropius 9. 7; 
Zosimus 1. 36. 1—2; Zonaras 12. 23. 10—595; Lactantius De Mortibus Persecuto- 
rum 5; Eusebius Historia Ecclesiastica 8. 13; Jerome Chronicon 12-19).*° The cap- 
ture of Valerian was also celebrated by Shapur I in the SKZ and on a number of 
rock reliefs set up in various locations throughout the Persian empire. The Historia 
Augustas coverage of Valerian’s fate is generally disregarded. Only the last eight 
chapters of the Life of Valerian survive and they include purported letters from 
Gallienus and the Armenian King to Shapur attempting to have Valerian repatri- 
ated to Rome (HA Valerian 1. 1—3. 3). There is also mention of the activity of 
Odenathus of Palmyra, who took control of the Roman army and proceeded to 
drive Shapur out of Syria (HA Valerian 4. 1—4). The Life of Gallienus, which 
focuses on the period of Gallienus' sole rule from AD 260 to 268, provides more 
detail on the actions of Odenathus, claiming that he not only drove the Persians 
out of Syria and Mesopotamia but that he invaded the Persian empire and sacked 
Seleucia-Ctesiphon (HA Gallienus 3. 1-5, 10. 1-8). In contrast to the claims of 
attempts to repatriate Valerian, the reports of Odenathus' activity are mostly 
accepted as a number of other texts make similar claims (Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle 
Il. 155-171; Eutropius 9. 10; Orosius Adversus Paganos 7. 22. 12; and in particular 
Zosimus 1. 39. 1—2). 


?* Potter (1990, 298) proposes that the tradition that Mariades persuaded Shapur to go to war 
‘has been dismissed as ill-founded fantasy but that Mariades was of some use to him in the attack on 
Antioch. 

2° Malalas 23 says that Mariades was beheaded, while Ammianus 23. 5. 3 claims that Mariades 
was burnt to death. Both writers claimed that Mariades was killed for betraying Antioch. Shapur may 
have been concerned by Mariades’ support base and his potential to harness this support. HA Triginta 
Tyranni 2 claimed that Mariades had actually been hailed Augustus. 

30 See Reiner 2006 for a summary and discussion of some aspects of the literary tradition sur- 
rounding Valerian's fate following his capture by Shapur I. 
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The Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle 
The Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle is a unique source for Shapur's wars for a number 
of reasons. It is the only complete literary source surviving which is closely contem- 
porary with the events and it is more focused on regional issues in Syria in the 
mid-3rd century AD than it is on the actions and fortunes of the emperors them- 
selves. Approximately half of the Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle is thought to have been 
completed by the early reign of Philip (AD 247) and much of the rest of it 
(ll. 89-154) was probably completed by the middle of AD 253.8! The oracle is 
thought to have had two authors who were provincial Syrians and wrote in Greek 
verse.? The text shows that the authors clearly disliked the Persians but did not 
place much trust in Roman emperors, coming to see local leaders such as Uranius 
Antoninus of Emesa and Odenathus of Palmyra as more effective protectors against 
the Persians.? In the oracle, Roman emperors are distant, largely ineffectual figures 
who could not rally a sustained defence against the Persians in the way that Ura- 
nius Antoninus and Odenathus were able to.™ 

The tradition of the Sibylline oracles extended back to the Republican period 
and is discussed in some detail in modern scholarship.? The Sibylline oracles pur- 
ported to be pronouncements about future events interpreted from the utterances 
of the famous Oracle of the Sibyl at Cumae on the Bay of Naples. They were 
apocalyptic in nature and designed to demonstrate to their readers that earlier pre- 
dictions had come to pass making any predictions for the future reliable. Like its 
predecessors, the Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle is useful historically as it needed to 
demonstrate the accurate prediction of events in the past to have some possibility 
of acceptance in the present and it needed to do so with chronological precision. 
The subject material of the oracle suggests that it was designed to speak to locals in 
Syria and as such it relied on their recent memories for its effectiveness. Ultimately, 
it was designed to show that Syria would be delivered from the Persian menace by 
local powerbrokers and even usurpers. In the context of the lack of contemporary 
extant sources, the oracle provides an important indication of the effects of the 
Sasanian campaigns from a local or regional perspective rather than a more central- 
ised Roman imperial one. 


3! Potter 1990, 142. 
® Potter 1990, 153. 
3 Potter 1990, 153. 
* Potter 1990, 153-54. 
See Parke 1988 for an accessible outline history of the Sibylline oracles from their beginnings 
to late antiquity. Potter 1990 also provides useful background on the Sibylline oracular tradition. 
36 Potter 1990, 124. 
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Using the available Greek and Roman narrative and literary sources on 
Shapur's wars with Rome clearly leaves us with a limited and patchy understand- 
ing of the events and their outcomes, mostly told from a Roman imperial per- 
spective, with the exception of the Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle to some degree. At 
the same time, these sources cannot be ignored and nor should they be down- 
played as evidence because they mostly tell the story from a Eurocentric perspec- 
tive. Classicists, or more specifically those who use Greek and Latin texts as the 
basis of their historical analysis, obviously have an important role to play in stud- 
ying the Roman Near East and the wars between Rome and Shapur I more spe- 
cifically. Classicists have failed, however, to come to terms with some of the sig- 
nificant problems they confront in those sources. The use of the Historia Augusta 
is an example, as is the generally laudatory approach taken to sources such as 
Dexippus of which we have very little or the Kaisergeschichte, whose very exist- 
ence is speculative. 

There are other ways in which those identified as classicists have made impor- 
tant contributions, especially in broadening the perspective away from a Roman 
imperial focus. Indeed, they are contributions that only classicists can make. Mil- 
lar has made the most valuable contribution in using contemporary inscriptions 
and papyri (not all of them in Greek and Latin) in the study of the Roman Near 
East and this clearly assists in developing less of a focus on the emperors them- 
selves and in constructing ideas about culture in the Roman Near East. Similarly, 
Potter's work on the Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle is an achievement that only a clas- 
sicist could make and one of the central themes of his analysis of the oracle is the 
way in which its authors express more faith in local powerbrokers than the emper- 
ors. It is, therefore, simplistic to suggest that those relying on Greek and Latin 
texts present a Eurocentric perspective which is loaded with value judgments. 
Their approach to the evidence is among a number of important contributions to 
the use of all of the available evidence, Greek and Latin texts being some of the 
most important. 

The following consideration of evidence for the wars of Rome with Shapur 
which is papyrological, numismatic, epigraphic and archaeological, demonstrates 
that these sources provide us with a much more detailed idea about the wars and 
their impacts than the Greek and Latin narrative and literary sources do. It also 
demonstrates that the call for an Eastern perspective, often with the SKZ presented 
as the leading piece of evidence, is an almost impossible task given the nature of the 
evidence and attempts at doing so contain a number of obvious problems. Rather 
than seeking to right past wrongs by privileging any particular category of evidence, 
the use of all available evidence is obviously preferable and classicists should con- 
tinue to play an important role in this process. 
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The SKZ Inscription 
The SKZ inscription is the only complete contemporary extant source for events on 
the Roman eastern frontier from ca. AD 240-60 other than the Thirteenth Sibylline 
Oracle and much is made of its value as a source for the wars of Shapur I against 
Rome.” The SKZ was discovered in the late 1930s engraved on the sides of what 
was probably an Achaemenid fire temple at Naqsh-i Rustam near the ruins of 
Persepolis in modern Iran.** It was engraved in Parthian, Middle Persian and Greek 
and is located close to rock carvings depicting the victory of Shapur over Roman 
emperors, including Philip and Valerian.? The inscription was engraved after AD 
260 and before AD 272, as it detailed the capture of Valerian, and was put up 
before Shapur I's death.^ It has been transcribed, translated and analysed a number 
of times since its discovery and was first edited by Martin Sprengling in 1940.*! 
One of the earliest attempts to analyse the SKZ historically was made by Mikhail 
Rostovtzeff in 1943 and since then it has been edited and examined in a number 
of editions.“ Rostovtzeff referred to the inscription as the Res Gestae Divi Saporis 
(RGDS) due to its perceived likeness to the Res Gestae of Augustus. Indeed, the 
initial name given to the inscription by Rostovtzeff together with the tendency in 
scholarship to refer to the Greek version of the inscription, might both be mar- 
shalled as legitimate evidence for an unnecessary Eurocentric perspective on the 
evidence. The more recent reference to the inscription as the SKZ (Shapur's inscrip- 
tion on the Ka’ba-i Zardust), is an example of the attempt to reverse the effects of 
this perceived Eurocentrism, although the term is still used by some and, surpris- 
ingly, is not used to support the underlying problem identified by Dignas and 
Winter.? 

Naqsh-i Rustam was a site of considerable significance to the Achaemenids and 
the importance of the site to imperial ideology was revived under the early Sasani- 
ans. The tombs of Achaemenid kings such as Darius can be found at Nagsh-i 


3 Winter and Dignas (2001, 56) claim that we cannot overestimate the significance of the SKZ 


when it comes to analysing the relationship between Rome and Persia in the 3rd century. 

38 See Schmidt 1957-70, III, 17-23. 

3 The reliefs depicting Shapur as triumphant over these emperors have been dealt with exten- 
sively in scholarship. For a readily accessible example with photographs, see Herrman 1977, 87—94. 

^ Huyse (1998, 111-12) proposes the date of summer AD 260 soon after Valerian’s capture. 
Sprengling 1940. 

© Rostovtzeff 1943; Honigman and Maricq 1953; Sprengling 1953; Maricq 1958. See also Back 
1978, 284—371; Kettenhofen 1982. The most recent and complete publication and commentary on 
the SKZ is Huyse 1999. Among a number of historical analyses of the inscription are Guey 1961; 
Frye 1971; MacDonald 1979; Gnoli 1991; Rubin 1998. 

# The older term, RGDS, is still used by Kettenhofen 1982; Gnoli 1991; Huyse 1999; Potter 
1990; 2004. 
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Rustam, and the so-called fire temple on which the SKZ is engraved is directly 
opposite them. There is considerable debate, however, about how much the Sasa- 
nians knew of the Achaemenid Persian past and elements of this debate can be 
marshalled to indicate a Eurocentric approach to relations between Rome and the 
early Sasanian Persians. Some claim that the Sasanians knew almost nothing of the 
Achaemenid past, discounting claims made by Dio and Herodian that they did, by 
arguing that the two Greek authors invented these claims so as to cast the conflict 
between Rome and Sasanian Persia in a similar way to the conflicts between Ach- 
aemenid Persia and Classical Greece.^ In this argument, knowledge of the Achae- 
menid past had not been transmitted to the Sasanians as the literary tradition under 
the Parthians was so limited. Others claim that the reports in Dio and Herodian 
are genuine reflections of what the Persians knew but emphasise the free flow of 
information across the frontier between Rome and Iran which might also be labelled 
Eurocentric.? Dignas and Winter make tenuous suggestions from the SKZ regard- 
ing Sasanian claims to Achaemenid territory, suggesting that the Parthian version 
of the SKZ ‘proves’ it, despite there being no mention of the Achaemenids and 
their empire in the inscription.‘ It seems obvious that part of this argument is 
driven by the ideology of championing an Eastern perspective or voice. 

The SKZ is of particular importance to our understanding of Shapur Ps inva- 
sions of the eastern Roman provinces in the AD 250s and it provides some knowl- 
edge of the outcome of the invasion of Persia by the emperor Gordian III in AD 
243/4. The inscription provides more information than all of the Greek and Latin 
narrative sources combined, perhaps with the exception of the Thirteenth Sibylline 
Oracle. Details such as the location of Meshike (modern Anbar in Iraq) as the site 
of Gordian Is death following a major battle there between Roman and Persian 
forces are only known to us from the SKZ (l. 8 [Greek]). The inscription has also 
become central to the establishment of the order in which Shapur T's invasions of 
the AD 250s were conducted and it provides more detail of the broader outcome 
of the invasions than any of the extant Roman and Byzantine texts. The inscription 
lists numerous cities which were captured in what appear to have been two separate 
campaigns, one in AD 252/3, the other in AD 259/60 and probably a series of 
smaller campaigns in between.‘ The order in which the cities are listed on the SKZ 


^ See Edwell 2008, 156—59; also Yarshater 1971; Rubin 1998. 

5 Fowden 1993, 29-31. 

“© Dignas and Winter 2007, 56-60. 

Kettenhofen 1982 is the most detailed analysis of the invasion routes. Rostovtzeff (1943, 20) 
suggested that the inscription came from a more detailed original document which went back to the 
official records of Shapur, ‘carefully compiled by the court scribes day by day and year by year’ but 
this was rejected by Sprengling (1953, 85-86) and Baldus (1971, 230). 
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has been used to map the invasion route from modern Iraq to western Syria as it 
seems that Shapur listed the cities roughly in the order in which they were cap- 
tured. The SKZ also names two major battles between Persian and Roman forces 
which took place during the invasions, one at Barbalissos in AD 252/3 (modern 
Balis in Syria) in which 60,000 Roman soldiers were killed and the other near 
Edessa in AD 259/60 where 70,000 Roman soldiers are claimed to have died (SKZ 
Il. 11, 20 [Greek]). The inscription also refers to the capture of the Roman emperor 
Valerian and a number of important officials following the battle near Edessa (SKZ 
l. 24 [Greek]). 

The inscription was designed to be an impressive account of Shapur's achieve- 
ments from the time that he assumed sole power in AD 241/2. As a component in 
Shapur's public projection of his reign, the SKZ was not intended to provide an 
impartial description of the events it referred to. It made no references to losses 
experienced by Shapur during this period and nor would we expect it to. The 
inscription creates the impression that the Persians enjoyed continual success 
through the AD 240s and 250s with victories appearing to follow on from one 
another quickly. 

The SKZ is one of the obvious candidates for championing those sources on the 
Roman Near East and Rome's relationship with Persia which are seen as Eastern 
and by inference, non-Eurocentric. Dignas and Winter, for example, claim to 
'emphasise the Eastern textual and visual testimonies’ in their study of Roman- 
Sasanian relations and in their coverage of the 3rd century, they dedicate a reason- 
able amount of space to the Parthian version of the SKZ.*? There are a number of 
problems with this approach. First of all, there is no consideration of the ongoing 
impact of Greek culture in ancient Iran dating back to the invasions of Alexander 
the Great and even earlier. The SKZ itself is, indeed, one of the clearest pieces of 
evidence for this. No-one would deny the ongoing importance of Greek culture, 
language and administration through the whole of the Parthian period and it must 
be recognised as still having some impact in the Sasanian period. Why else would 
one of the languages of the SKZ be Greek? 

Further to the above observation, the validity of some of the criticisms of Euro- 
centric approaches to history is undermined by inherent attempts to replace one 
form of source bias with another. In the words again of Winter and Dignas: 


^ For example the SKZ creates the impression that an agreement reached between Philip and 
Shapur in AD 244, injustice committed against Armenia afterwards and the first major Persian inva- 
sion of Syria followed closely after one another, however, these events took place over a period of 7-8 
years. 


^? Dignas and Winter 2007, 56-62, 77-84. 
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The following examination therefore focuses on the Sasanian claims and the ideological 
background of the Sasanian foreign policy vis-à-vis Rome. This should not, however, 
evoke the impression that the Sasanians acted as aggressors and the Romans as defenders 
of threatened possessions or territories, which, obviously, the latter had conquered in 
long, violent wars from an unwilling population.” 


The process of giving this Eastern source a greater voice, results in it being given 
the exact voice it would want. Shapur was keen to present himself as the aggressor 
and any balanced assessment would conclude that he was but he also justifies his 
attacks on the Roman empire. Further to this, the SKZ's claim that Shapur I was 
killed by Gordian III in battle is preferred to the tradition of the Greek and Latin 
sources on the following assumption: "Why would Shapur claim credit for this 
death if Gordian III had in fact been assassinated by Philip the Arab far away from 
Misik, as the majority of the Western sources state?”?! ‘Propaganda’ seems the obvi- 
ous answer. Like any text written in the Roman world, the SKZ is a product of the 
factors internal to the political structure in which it was produced, containing all 
of its own prejudices. There is nothing inherent in its 'un-Roman' or Eastern ori- 
gins that makes it more reliable. 

There are other problems which become evident as a result of giving the East- 
ern sources a greater voice. In Dignas and Winter's coverage of Rome's wars with 
Shapur, for example, the only sources referred to other than the SKZ are Hero- 
dian and the Historia Augusta, and they are quoted at length with little discussion 
of all of the problems associated with using them as sources. The stated desire to 
focus ‘on the Sasanian claims and the ideological background of the Sasanian 
foreign policy vis-à-vis Rome’ is contradicted by heavy reliance on the Greek and 
Latin sources.” For good or ill, there are few Eastern textual sources beyond the 
SKZ on the campaigns of Shapur. Surprisingly, while there a number of Sasanian 
rock reliefs in Iran depicting Shapur's victories over as many as three Roman 
emperors in the one depiction, they are referred to only briefly despite being 
obvious candidates as Eastern sources. The evidence for the Sasanian siege of 
Dura Europos in AD 256/7 is referred to very briefly, despite all that it has to tell 
us about Sasanian military tactics in the 3rd century. Heliodorus Aethiopica and 


? Dignas and Winter 2007, 53. 

?' Dignas and Winter 2007, 80. 

? Dignas and Winter 2007. Other than the Parthian text of the SKZ and a brief quotation of 
Tabari, all of the sources quoted in Chapter 3, ‘Military Confrontations’, are Greek and Latin ones. 

55 "There is only one illustration (p. 78) of any of the rock reliefs and only passing references to 
them. One could argue that even the rock reliefs have some 'European' influence on them as the faces 
of the Roman emperors depicted appear to have been carved from images of the emperors on Roman 
coins. 
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Maurice's Strategikon are, indeed, the only sources considered in a whole chapter 
on Sasanian armaments and tactics.” 

Ball further illustrates the difficulty in prejudicing the non-Roman sources when 
analysing Rome in the East. He is critical of the emphasis on Greek and Latin 
inscriptions in Eurocentric histories of the Near East and compares the relatively 
small corpus of these inscriptions with the much larger number of Safaitic ones, 
estimated to be 18,000 in number.” The problem is that these inscriptions have 
little or nothing to tell us about Rome in the East, and Ball does not use any of 
them in his book. He refers in the same vein to Palmyrene inscriptions but it is 
difficult to conclude that they have not been used enough in historical analysis of 
the Roman Near East. Millar makes good use of the Palmyrene inscriptions in his 
book as does Potter, and others such as John Matthews have written major articles 
using the Palmyrene epigraphy.” Further to this, while a large number of Palmyrene 
inscriptions survive, like the Safaitic ones, they are mostly names, funerary epitaphs 
and honorific dedications and they have little to tell us about the history of Rome 
in the East. Despite the key role that Odenathus played in defeating the Persians 
on behalf of Rome in the early AD 260s, there are no references at all to these 
events in the Palmyrene inscriptions and there are only one or two that help shed 
any light on Shapur's conflict with Rome. 

Finally, simplistic conclusions have been drawn on the motives of classicists 
because of their focus on the Greek and Latin texts. Being Roman in the Near East 
did not necessarily mean being centred on the culture and politics of Rome itself 
and Millar is fully aware of this. Some of those groups in the Near East brought 
into the Roman empire, especially the Palmyrenes, are just one example and Millar 
clearly acknowledges this in his discussion of Palmyrene history and culture.” 
Overall, the criticism by Ball directed at Millar of labouring ‘a lack of narrative 
character — hence civilisation — compared to Graeco-Roman superiority’ is a value 
judgment which is not especially apparent in Millar's book. Ball is right to high- 
light the potential pitfalls of classicists delving into the Near East, especially when 
using the archaeology but it is important not to downplay the necessary contribu- 
tion of classicists to the study of the Roman Near East and, in the example used 
here, the analysis of Shapur I's wars with Rome. 

If we set aside the mission of correcting Eurocentric perspectives by privileging 
Eastern ones, the SKZ provides an important and often missed insight into how 


u 


^ Dignas and Winter 2007, 23, 63-69. 

55 Ball 2000, 4. 

° Millar 1993, 319-36; Potter 1990, 381-94; Matthews 1984. 
7 Millar 1993, 327-28. 
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Rome's most significant Eastern enemy since its initial forays into the Near East 
viewed the salient elements of Rome's empire in its Near Eastern provinces. Ulti- 
mately, it was senior personnel such as the emperor and praetorian prefect, the 
armies themselves and cities/fortifications that really counted to Shapur when 
advertising his victories. This is precisely the way in which Rome wielded and 
expressed power in its eastern provinces. The rough order in which the captured 
cities appears also reads like a linear map, the types of maps which it seems were 
used more in antiquity than they are today. In this respect, we begin to see similar- 
ity rather than difference. The use of the SKZ, together with other inscriptions and 
other types of evidence such as papyri and archaeology, as we will see, then pro- 
vides an even more detailed picture of what the Roman military structure looked 
like on the ground both before and during Shapur's momentous invasions in the 
AD 250s. This structure is clearly one of the important features of Rome's presence 
in the Near East in the eyes of both Shapur and the Roman military leaders he 
challenged so convincingly. If we remove our sense of indignation at the history of 
Eurocentric approaches to the study of the Roman Near East and the attempt to 
counter this by privileging the Eastern sources, we are more able to draw balanced 
conclusions on the basis of all of the evidence available. 


Papyri 

Three further categories of evidence which are invaluable to our understanding of 
the Roman Near East generally and especially Rome's wars with Shapur I are the 
papyri, coins and archaeology. The papyri are obviously literary sources but they 
are also archaeological artefacts and they tend to be treated differently to other lit- 
erary sources. They are completely absent from Dignas and Winter, contained in 
an appendix of Dodgeon and Lieu, and used in only limited ways by Potter, Ball 
and Butcher? Millar's study of the Roman Near East has been the most compre- 
hensive in using the papyri as evidence and demonstrates further that classicists are 
essential to the study and analysis of the Roman Near Fast. 

The papyri discovered at Dura Europos, together with the more recently discov- 
ered Euphrates papyri, show that there were numerous fortifications and other 
settlements along the Euphrates to the north and south of Dura, and also along the 
Khabur river, in the 2nd and 3rd centuries AD.” The latter documents date from 


5 Dodgeon and Lieu 1994, appendix 3; Potter 1990; Ball 2000; Butcher 2003. 

? For the Dura papyri, see Welles et al. 1959. The recently discovered Euphrates papyri were 
published in an initial summary in Feissel and Gascou 1989. P. Euphr 1-5 were fully published with 
commentary in Feissel and Gascou 1995; P.Euphr 6-10 were also fully published in Feissel et al. 
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late in the reign of Severus Alexander, ca. AD 235 to ca. AD 250 and mostly 
originate in villages on the Khabur. They provide important information on the 
Roman administrative structure on the Khabur just before the Sasanian invasions. 
The documents are not military in nature and provide little information regarding 
military locations on the Khabur but they refer to some sites which appear in the 
military papyri from Dura and they may also indicate aspects of the changing 
nature of administrative organisation on the middle Euphrates and the Khabur in 
the first half of the 3rd century AD. Virtually all of the papyri from Dura and the 
middle Euphrates are of crucial value to developing an understanding of culture on 
the middle Euphrates before and during the invasions of Shapur I. 

The files of part of the 3rd-century Dura garrison, Cohors XX Palmyrenorum, 
show that detachments of soldiers from Dura were stationed at these locations 
along the Euphrates and Khabur rivers and demonstrate that Dura Europos had 
become a centre of military organisation on the middle Euphrates by the early 3rd 
century. It is also clear that Dura was an important centre for civil administration 
throughout the same area and that the soldiers of the garrison played an important 
role in this function. The many smaller fortifications at which soldiers of the Dura 
garrison were based in this region, were an important means by which Rome con- 
trolled the middle Euphrates and lower Khabur using the various methods dis- 
cussed above. Defence was probably a secondary issue for these soldiers and fortifi- 
cations as they were not large enough to undertake this role in the event of a large 
scale invasion.? The military papyri from the Roman period, together with papyri 
of a civil nature from the Parthian period, also indicate that a number of fortified 
settlements across the territory of the middle Euphrates and the lower Khabur were 
in existence for centuries before the Romans arrived. Clearly, Dura played a sig- 
nificant role in civil administration in the Parthian period and this continued in 
the Roman period. The new element which the Romans brought to the region and 
to Dura itself was the significant role which the Dura garrison and its soldiers 
would play in the process of policing, tariff collection and stamping Roman author- 
ity on a region typically thought of as marginal but which was in reality quite fer- 
tile and reliably so. The SKZ and archaeological analyses have also been important 
in analysing the Roman military presence throughout eastern Syria and Mesopota- 
mia at the time of Shapur's invasions.*! 


1997. See also Cotton et al. 1995, especially 219-20 and 222-23 for brief summaries of the Euphra- 
tes documents. 

6 Sommer (2005, 308) holds the contrary position and sees the activity under the Severans on 
the middle Euphrates directed primarily at establishing a strongly fortified military border. 

9! For the most recent analysis, see Edwell 2008, 63—92. 
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Coins and Archaeology 

Erich Kettenhofen's valuable analysis of the SKZ to establish a detailed possible 
invasion strategy of Shapur I in the AD 250s has already been discussed but one of 
his most important contributions to the study of Shapur's wars with Rome was a 
groundbreaking study of the numismatic evidence with reference to Gordian III's 
Persian campaign.” Kettenhofen demonstrated that coins could be used to trace 
the movements of Gordian III through Asia Minor and Mesopotamia to establish 
a possible route leading up to the invasion of Persia in AD 243. Coins have also 
been used to confirm the existence of an important regional usurper, Uranius 
Antoninus of Emesa, who some of the literary sources identified as one of the key 
elements of successful resistance to Shapur's invasions cz. AD 260.9 Coins have 
also been of major importance to dating events, the obvious case being the date of 
the siege of Dura Europos.“ Unfortunately, we are only able to use the Roman 
coins in this way as Sasanian coins display few characteristics from which detailed 
historical information may be gleaned. The numismatic evidence from Dura sug- 
gests that Shapur's campaigns were more complicated than the SKZ suggests and 
that setbacks occurred. After a long period of debate it is now thought that Dura 
was captured twice by the Sasanians; once in AD 252/3 and again in 256/7.° The 
numismatic evidence is central to the establishment of the date of the second cap- 
ture. The SKZ only lists the capture of Dura once and it is on this point that the 
inscription's purpose in Shapur's projection of a powerful image is clear. That Dura 
had to be captured twice, as with other setbacks during the campaigns such as the 
successful resistance of Uranius Antoninus and the losses to Odenathus, would not 
be hinted at. 

There is a range of archaeological evidence, especially from the middle Euphra- 
tes, which sheds light on the invasions of Shapur I and the military organisation of 
part of the Roman eastern frontier at the time. Recent emphasis in scholarship on 
the use of material remains has tended to go hand-in-hand with emphasising the 
Eastern sources. Concentration on the material remains as sources was the second 
of Ball's stated objectives after that of providing an Eastern viewpoint, and Dignas 
and Winter seek to emphasise both an Eastern perspective and ‘visual testimo- 
nies'.^ Further to this, classicists are seen as being especially neglectful of both the 
archaeological and visual evidence. For Ball, ‘material remains have all too often 


9€ Kettenhofen 1982. 

8 Baldus 1971. Oracula Sibyllina, Il. 150-154; Malalas 12 — pp. 296.10-297.20. 
6 See MacDonald 1986; James 1985; 2004, 22-23; Grenet 1988. 

9 James (2004) provides the clearest summary of the scholarship leading to this conclusion. 
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been relegated to mere illustrative material by historians’.” There is a tendency for 
those with language training to focus on text and use the archaeological material 
sparingly or too simplistically but to be fair, there are examples in which archae- 
ologists use texts in simplistic ways, not paying due attention to text and context. 
I have discussed some of these problems elsewhere with reference to the way 
archaeology has been used too simplistically to support inferences from the surviv- 
ing texts on the loss of the province of Mesopotamia cz. AD 238 and its subse- 
quent recovery by the Romans.‘ 

Some of the archaeological material is directly related to Rome's wars with 
Shapur I, including evidence for the partial destruction of Zeugma and the siege of 
Dura Europos.? A number of other fortifications listed on the SKZ have been 
investigated archacologically, demonstrating their likely physical appearance at the 
time of the invasions. These include Qreiye (Birtha Arupan), Halebiye (Zenobia/ 
Birtha Asporakos) and Sura, among others. Other archaeological material is 
demonstrative of the smaller fortifications which Shapur and his forces were con- 
fronted by and are likely to have captured in the invasions of the AD 250s. These 
are probably part of the surrounding territories that the inscription claims was 
captured with each of the larger fortifications and cities it names. The fortress of 
Kifrin/Becchufrayn on the Euphrates in western Iraq is perhaps the best under- 
stood of these among a host of other small and medium-sized fortifications up and 
down the river such as those at Biblada and Eddana.”! 

The evidence for what is presumed to be the final siege of Dura Europos by the 
forces of Shapur I in AD 256/7 is among some of the most dramatic evidence of a 
military nature to come from the ancient world. Theories about the siege based on 
the archaeological evidence were developed in scholarship almost as quickly as the 
evidence itself was uncovered and there has been a proliferation of analysis of the 
archaeological evidence for the siege ever since its discovery in the 1930s.” The 
evidence for the siege and, indeed, the extraordinary amount of evidence from the 


6 Ball 2000, 5. 
68 Edwell 2008, 175-78. 
On Zeugma, see Kennedy 1998. 

7° Edwell 2008, 81—91. 

71 For a detailed discussion of these, see Edwell 2008, 68-74. 

” Rostovzteff et al. (1936, 188—205) makes the earliest report and analysis of the Persian mines 
found under towers 14 and 19; Du Mesnil du Buisson (1937) provides a detailed and illustrated 
account of the war in the mines; and Hopkins (1947) provides a further analysis and interpretation 
of the siege evidence. Both James (1985) and MacDonald (1986) provide accounts of the siege as 
does James 2004. Leriche (1993) provides an updated analysis of the siege and also provides new 
observations made on the basis of more recent archaeological excavations. The most recent analysis is 
by Lieu 2007. 
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site overall, has inescapably led to Dura's significance in both military and admin- 
istrative terms being overstated. Dignas and Winter describe the destruction of 
Dura as ‘exceptionally important’ but in the context of Shapur's invasions of the 
AD 250s, Dura was just one of dozens of cities captured.” That said, the evidence 
for the siege is indicative of the grim reality of Shapur's invasions of the AD 250s 
for both besieged and besieger. Further to this, it is an indication of the nature of 
Shapur's invasions and the military techniques available to the Sasanians at this 
time. The construction of mines under the walls and the careful construction of an 
assault ramp, demonstrated that the Persians were capable of sophisticated tech- 
niques and prolonged military campaigns. The SKZ itself demonstrates the capac- 
ity for a prolonged, strategic campaign just as Roman emperors such as Trajan and 
Septimius Severus were capable of. 

The archaeological evidence from Dura Europos also provides a snapshot of life 
in what is often identified as a volatile region and war zone from the AD 230s to 
the 250s. A graffito dating to April 239 found scratched on the wall of a house at 
Dura is the most direct evidence for Sasanian military activity on the middle 
Euphrates at this time.” It is even possible that Julius Terentius, tribune of Cohors 
XX Palmyrenorum, one of the main elements of the Dura garrison was killed as part 
of this military activity.” The dramatic evidence of the siege of AD 256/7 has per- 
haps overshadowed the other evidence at the site from the AD 240s and 250s 
which suggests that life at Dura was vibrant and flourishing during this period. The 
Jews enlarged their synagogue for a third time and invested considerable resources 
in the now famous paintings which adorned its walls sometime in the mid-240s. 
Official documents of a civil nature continued to be deposited at Dura until at least 
AD 254 and coin hoards were carefully laid down until the last days of the city's 
existence, perhaps indicating faith in its long-term viability." 


Conclusion 

The criticisms levelled at classicists and at the Western perspective they tend to 
bring to the study of the Roman Near East are not without some validity. The 
focus on language, especially Greek and Latin, as the main source category clearly 
has potential problems. The surviving narrative and literary sources on a significant 


7 Dignas and Winter 2007, 23. 

7 Baur et al. 1933, 112-14. 

7 Edwell 2008, 138. 

Contrary to the idea that coin hoards indicate fear of invasion or attack, I argue that invasion 
and attack results in more dislocation of coin hoards from their owners which is why larger numbers 
of coin hoards are found dating to periods of instability, invasion and attack. 
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period of Roman history, namely the wars with Shapur I in the mid-3rd century, are 
inadequate and mostly focused on the emperors themselves. The papyri and inscrip- 
tions have the capacity to broaden our perspective on the Roman Near East, espe- 
cially in understanding regional cultures, and they also provide an important level of 
detail on the organisation of a significant part of the Roman eastern frontier before 
and during Shapur's invasions of the AD 250s. Ideally, it would be of considerable 
benefit to have sources which provided more of an Eastern perspective on these 
events, especially from the Sasanian perspective but the problem is that very few of 
these sources survive. One of the few we do have in the SKZ inscription has been 
championed as providing this much sought after Eastern perspective but a closer 
examination of it demonstrates that, first of all, characterising a source as Eastern is 
too simplistic and, secondly, privileging it creates all of its own problems. The prob- 
lem of labelling a text as Eurocentric or Eastern can be demonstrated in analysing 
the Thirteenth Sibylline Oracle. It might be labelled Eurocentric and giving a West- 
ern perspective because it is written in Greek and is focused on Roman imperial 
issues but if anything it provides a Syrian perspective in the midst of Shapur's wars 
and a classicist has been at the forefront in emphasising this point. 

Attempts to focus on an Eastern perspective have, indeed, reflected the difficul- 
ties in doing so, because training is required across a wide range of languages and 
disciplines. Dignas and Winter, for example, use Greek and Latin narrative and 
literary sources almost exclusively in their coverage of Shapur Is wars and Sasanian 
military tactics, despite there being a range of other sources which might contrib- 
ute to a more Eastern perspective. More importantly, the SKZ is used less critically 
and inherently privileged over the Greek and Latin sources because it is identified 
as Eastern. Ball's claim that the corpus of inscriptions from the Near East which is 
not Greek and Latin, especially the Safaitic inscriptions, should receive more atten- 
tion in writing the history of Rome in the East runs into difficulty because these 
inscriptions are not used in his own work. The unfortunate reality also is that they 
have very little to tell us about the Roman Near East and especially about one of 
the most serious conflicts ever faced by Rome. Ball's criticisms of the use of archae- 
ological material by classicists clearly have some merit as there are notable examples 
of simplistic analysis of archaeological material by classicists. The more fruitful 
approach to the study of the Roman Near East is to emphasise the significance of 
all sources and the proper understanding of their contexts, purposes and prejudices 
by utilising the skills of a range of scholars and disciplines. In the words of Butcher, 
‘East or West? Perhaps we should choose neither, for both are identities projected 
on to the past..." Classicists may have brought elements of Western bias to their 
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studies of the Roman Near East but the classification of their works as ‘Eurocen- 
tric and loaded with value judgments is simplistic and not borne out by close 
analysis of their works, especially Fergus Millar's The Roman Near East. Attempts 
at righting these perceived wrongs have, indeed, created their own problems and 
will undoubtedly continue to do so. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE FATE OF GREEK 
IN ANCIENT CENTRAL AND SOUTH ASIA 


STANLEY M. BURSTEIN 


Abstract 

One of the most unexpected results of Alexander the Great's conquest of the Persian empire 
was the establishment of Greek rule in Bactria, essentially modern Afghanistan, and parts 
of north-west India. For approximately two centuries Greek was the language of the politi- 
cal and cultural elite in much of what is now Afghanistan and Pakistan until cz. 140 BC, 
when the region was conquered by Central Asian nomads. Less clear is what happened to 
Greek and Greek culture after the nomad conquest. The usual assumption is that both 
quickly disappeared. This article calls attention to recently discovered evidence that suggests, 
however, that until at least the late 1st or early 2nd century AD Greek not only survived 
but was either that the official language or one of the official languages of the Kushan 
empire and its predecessors. 


One result of the conquests of Alexander the Great was that for the first time 
Greek and Greek culture became significant factors in world history. For over two 
centuries Greek was the language of power and elite culture over an area extending 
from Egypt to the borders of India. Not surprisingly, there is an enormous body of 
scholarship on this phenomenon and its significance. Much less studied and, 
therefore, much less understood is a closely related topic: the history of Greek and 
Greek culture on the periphery of the Greek world after the fall of the Hellenistic 
kingdoms, in this case in ancient Bactria, Arachosia and India, essentially modern 
Afghanistan, Pakistan and adjacent portions of northern India. This neglect is 
largely but not entirely the result of trends in contemporary historiography. The 
end of the modern European empires was followed by an understandable shift of 
scholarly interest from the colonisers to the colonised. As a result, resistance to 
colonial rule, the survival of local cultures, and the formation of postcolonial states 
and societies have become staple topics in contemporary historiography, but not 
the fate of the former colonial rulers or colonial elite cultures. 


* I would like to thank Profs. F.L. Holt of the University of Houston and J.D. Lerner of Wake 
Forrest University for reading and commenting on an earlier version of this paper. Any remaining 
flaws are solely the responsibility of the author. 

! Good introductions to these issues are Momigliano 1975; Kuhrt and Sherwin-White 1987. 
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Ancient history is not immune to changes in the broader historiographic envi- 
ronment. Decolonisation also affected the study of ancient empires including those 
of the Greeks in Central and South Asia. While histories of the Greek kingdoms in 
Bactria and India written during the heyday of the British empire in India such as 
V.A. Smith's The Early History of India? and W.W. Tarn’s famous The Greeks in 
Bactria and India’ placed the Greeks and Greek culture at the centre of their 
accounts, histories written after Indian independence emphasised the continuity 
and strength of Indian culture in the Greek ruled kingdoms. So, A.K. Narain,* 
ironically echoing Julius Caesar, observed that 'their [the Greeks] history is part of 
the history of India and not of the Hellenistic states; they came, they saw, but 
India conquered.’ 

Both Tarn and Narain agreed, however, and correctly so, that Greeks and with 
them Greek and Greek culture ultimately disappeared from Central and South 
Asia, but neither was particularly interested in trying to explain how this happened, 
only that it did.’ At the same time, it must be admitted that neither Tarn nor 
Narain nor their immediate successors had access to evidence that would illuminate 
this process. Recent discoveries have changed this situation, and the purpose of this 
paper is to explore the implications of this new evidence. 

The disappearance of Greek and Greek culture from Central and South Asia 
was the final phase of a long and complex history that at a minimum extended over 
almost five centuries. The sources for reconstructing that history are meagre now 
and were poor in antiquity, hardly more than a few sentences in a handful of Greek 
and Latin texts, a number of obscure passages in Indian literature, a small but 
growing number of inscriptions, and an abundant and varied coinage that is our 
only evidence for most of the Greek kings of Bactria.° The basic outlines of the 
story, however, are clear. The first Greek settlers in Bactria were Ionians from west- 
ern Anatolia relocated to Central Asia by the Persians after the suppression of the 
Ionian Revolt in 494 BC.’ Despite their isolation from their Greek homeland, they 
still preserved their knowledge of Greek,* when Alexander the Great encountered 


? Smith1924. 
? Tarn 1985. 
^ Narain 1957, 11. 
> Cf Tarn 1985, 304-05; Narain 1957, 164. 
° The sources for the Greeks in Bactria and India are surveyed in Kartunen 1997, 287-315. 
7 The Branchidae, who allegedly betrayed the Temple at Didyma to the Persians (Diodorus Arg. 
17; Strabo 11. 11. 4; Q. Curtius Rufus Historiae Alexandri Magni 7. 28-34; cf. Bosworth 1988, 
108—09). 

* According to Q. Curtius Rufus (Historiae Alexandri Magni 7. 29), the Branchidae were bilin- 
gual, but their Greek was gradually being corrupted due to the influence of the local language. 
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them in the early 320s BC. The meeting was tragic, however; Alexander had them 
massacred as traitors because of their collaboration with the Persians a century and 
a half earlier. Despite this atrocity, the Macedonian conquest of Bactria decisively 
changed the status of Greeks and their language and culture in the region.? 

Alexander founded several cities in Bactria!’ and left behind garrisons totalling 
over 20,000 Greek soldiers, when he invaded India in 326 BC. Although Alexan- 
der never returned, the garrisons remained, and once they became reconciled to 
their new home," they became the core of a new elite that dominated Bactria for 
almost two centuries," first under a series of Seleucid satraps and then after cz. 240 
BC under a dynasty of Greek kings. Greek rule in Bactria finally ended about 140 
BC, however, when the Saka — Iranian-speaking nomads — pushed south by the 
Yuezhi — probably Tocharian-speaking nomads — who were themselves flecing 
westward from the border regions of China after being defeated by the Xiongnu 
overran Bactria.? Approximately a century later the Yuezhi followed the Sakas into 
Bactria proper, first conquering Bactria and Arachosia and then the surviving petty 
Greek kingdoms in north-western India. The process was long and complex and 
little known in detail. Numismatic evidence indicates, however, that after the ini- 
tial Saka conquest of Bactria, Greek rule continued south of the Hindu Kush 
mountains, but split into multiple competing states, allowing the Yuezhi gradually 
to pick them off one by one until by the mid-1st century BC the last independent 
Greek kingdom had disappeared, thereby ending the almost five-century-long his- 
tory of Greek and Greek culture in Central and South Asia. Or did it? 

The ancient sources provide little help in answering that question. The early 
Ist-century AD geographer Strabo merely refers to nomads *who took away Bactria 
from the Greeks’ (11. 8. 2) and his older contemporary Pompeius Trogus to the 
occupation of Bactria by ‘Scythian tribes (Prologue 41). Most modern Greek his- 
torians, whether supporters of Tarn or Narain, offer a more dramatic, even apoca- 
lyptic view of these events and their effects. Following the lead of the ancient 
Greek historian Polybius (11. 39. 4—5), they have placed the conquest of Hellenis- 
tic Bactria in the familiar context of the supposedly eternal struggle of settled agri- 
cultural peoples against pastoral nomads. Isolated from the rest of the Greek world, 


? For Alexander's campaign in Bactria, see Holt 1989; 2005. For a more negative evaluation, see 
Bosworth 1996. 

10 The evidence for Alexander's city foundations in Bactria is reviewed by Fraser 1996, 153. 

!! For the hostility of Alexander's garrisons to the idea of staying in Bactria, see Holt 1989, 
87-91. 

12 For the origins of the Greek kingdom of Bactria, see now Holt 1999b; Lerner 1999. 

1 The fullest reconstruction of the events leading up to the conquest of Bactria is Benjamin 
2007. 
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Bactria would have succumbed after a heroic but ultimately futile struggle against 
hordes of nomadic barbarians from the steppes of Central Asia. 

A vivid but not atypical statement of this interpretation is that of Peter Green: 
‘Bactria held out till about 140, when the last regnant Graeco-Bactrian king, Helio- 
cles I, went down fighting the Saca hordes from the Asiatic steppes, leaving his 
descendants a landless dynasty." In such reconstructions, it is also assumed that 
the political and military debacle was total, and that it was quickly followed by the 
destruction of the Greek elite, the withdrawal of the surviving Greek population to 
India, ? and the consequent disappearance of Greek and Greek culture from Cen- 
tral Asia. The collapse of Greek culture in Bactria would, moreover, have been 
hastened by the fact that Hellenism had always been the culture of a minority and 
that by the time of the Saka conquest the quality of Greek culture in Bactria had 
declined to the point that much of the population had become ‘thoroughly orien- 
talized’.!° Any evidence of Greek cultural influence in Bactria after the Saka con- 
quest, therefore, was to be explained either by the presence of ‘Greek travellers and 
journeying artisans of a later date who kept alive the contacts between the Hellen- 
istic Middle East and Central Asia" and/or the copying of objects imported from 
the Roman empire. What has given this reconstruction continued scholarly life is 
the fact that it has seemed to be supported by archaeological and numismatic evi- 
dence, the twin anchors of modern Graeco-Bactrian studies. 

Archaeological support for this reconstruction of the end of Greek ruled Bactria 
has been claimed to exist ever since the discovery in 1964 of the ruins of a huge 
Greek city at the site of Ai Khanum — possibly to be identified with the city of 
Alexandria Oxiana — on the banks of the Oxus river, the modern Amu Darya, in 
north-eastern Afghanistan.!* Excavation revealed there the remains of a Greek city 
complete with a theatre, a gymnasium, monumental temples, elegant villas deco- 
rated with mosaics, and Greek inscriptions. Unfortunately, the site of Ai Khanum 
was devastated by looters during the Afghan civil wars, but before that happened, 
excavations by French archaeologists during the 1960s and 1970s established that 
the city's history extended from the late 4th to the mid-2nd century BC, when it 
was destroyed and abandoned, approximately at the time of the Saka invasions. 


14 Green 1990, 335. 

15 Cf Leriche 2007, 130, 134-35. 

16 Green 1990, 322. 

17 Fraser 1982, 78. For further examples of Greeks in Kushan service, see Monneret de Villard 
1948, 242—44. The evidence for Greek cultural influence in Bactria after the Saka conquest is col- 
lected in Posch 1995. 

18 The literature on Ai Khanum is enormous. A lucid overview of the evidence is Lerner 2003— 
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In addition to the archaeological evidence for the violent end of Ai Khanum, a 
recent study of the Greek inscriptions on the coinage of Heliocles, who ruled Bac- 
tria in the mid-2nd century BC, revealed an extraordinarily high number of spell- 
ing and grammatical errors,” suggesting that on the eve of the Saka invasion the 
quality of Greek spoken in the area had deteriorated to the point that the royal 
mint at Ai Khanum had difficulty finding die designers and cutters capable of cor- 
rectly composing and accurately engraving stereotyped Greek texts that consisted 
of little more than the king’s name, the title basileus, ‘king’, and an epithet. When 
one adds to the archaeological and numismatic evidence monuments such as the 
famous lst-century BC Prakrit pillar dedication to Vishnu by a self-identified 
Greek ambassador and devotee named Heliodorus, son of Dion, from Besnegar in 
north-western India? and the numerous Buddhist cave dedications in western 
India by individuals called Yavanas or Yonakas, that is, Greeks,?' it is not surprising 
that the case for the rapid disappearance of Greek and Greek culture in the region 
after the Saka conquest has seemed compelling. 

In contrast to Greek historians, however, contemporary historians of Central 
Asia have generally been sceptical of such melodramatic reconstructions of the 
aftermath of the Saka conquest of Bactria. They rightly point out that total destruc- 
tion of settled populations does not typically accompany the formation of nomad 
empires.” Instead, they tend to take over existing administrative systems and to 
rely on existing local elites to govern their subjects and. ensure the provision of 
tribute. Consequently, they suggest that the Saka and later Yuezhi conquests prob- 
ably were not nearly so destructive as Greek historians assume? and that Greek 
may even have survived as an administrative language in the area;”* and, as it has 
turned out, they had good reason for their scepticism. 

The Saka conquest of Hellenistic Bactria is a seminal event in world historiog- 
raphy, the first historical event documented in both European and Chinese 
sources.” In 139 BC, the Han emperor Wudi, concerned over the rising power of 
the Xiongnu, sent an ambassador named Zhang Qian to negotiate an alliance with 
the Yuezhi.” Zhang Qian's mission took over a decade to complete, only to ulti- 
mately fail. The report he filed on his mission unfortunately does not survive. 


1? Holt 19992. 

20 Sircar 1965, 1°.2. Cf Kartunen 1997, 297; Burstein 2003, 234. 

?! Tarn 1985, 387-90; Kartunen 1997, 297-98; Lerner 1999-2000. 

? Cf Christian 1998b. 

Leriche (2007, 135, n. 37) notes that to date ‘no [Bactrian] site shows any traces of assault’. 
2 For example Frye 1996, 124; Enoki et al. 1999, 180; Puri 1999, 202-03. 

2 V.V. Barthold quoted in Christian1998a, 174. 

For Zhang Qian's mission, see now Benjamin 2007, 130-209. 
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Excerpts from it were quoted, however, by the early 1st-century BC Chinese histo- 
rian Sima Qian and reveal that the conditions that he found in Bactria when he 
finally arrived there in 126 BC - a little over a decade after the Saka conquest — 
were dramatically different from those assumed in current reconstructions. 

Far from being destroyed and abandoned in the way a frontier city like Ai Kha- 
num had been, Zhang Qian found that cities in the interior of Bactria not only 
continued to exist —albeit as separate city-states, each with its own ruler — but they 
were even flourishing and trading with China in 126 BC: 


Its [Bactria's] people cultivate the land and have houses.... It has no great ruler but only 
a number of petty chiefs ruling the various cities. The people are poor in the use of arms 
and afraid of battle but they are clever at commerce.... The population of the country 
is large, numbering some million or more people. The capital is called the city of Lan- 
chih [Bactra] and has a market where all sorts of goods are bought and sold.... Zhang 
Qian reported, ‘I saw canes from Ch’iung and cloth made in the province of Shu.’ 
When I asked the people how they had gotten such articles, they replied, ‘Our mer- 


chants go to buy them in the markets of Shen-tu.’” 


But did Greek and Greek culture survive along with the cities? Theories that live 
by archaeology tend also to die by archaeology. Zhang Qian, of course, said noth- 
ing about the language of the cities’ inhabitants. Revealing evidence concerning the 
state of Greek in the interior of Bactria at the time of the Saka conquest is, how- 
ever, provided by a Greek inscription discovered at Kandahar in southern Afghan- 
istan, ancient Arachosia, and published in 2004.” The inscription, which dates to 
the mid-2nd century BC, and had been set up beside a road — probably near a 
family tomb — contains a 20-line autobiographical epigram composed in almost 
flawless elegiac couplets by a Greek educated Indian merchant named Sophytus, 
son of Naratos, who flaunted his education and poetic skill by making esoteric allu- 
sions to Greek gods and boasting of his authorship in an acrostic consisting of the 
first letter of each line of the poem: ‘by Sophytus, son of Naratos’. 


Stele of Sophytus 

The house of my ancestors had flourished for a long time, when the irresistible strength 
of the three Fates destroyed it. But I, Sophytus of the family of Naratos, while still a 
child, was deprived of the wealth of my ancestors. I cultivated the excellence of the 
Archer [= Apollo] and the Muses together with noble wisdom. Then I devised a plan to 
restore my ancestral house. Gathering from various places fruitful money, I left home, 
intending not to return before I had acquired great wealth. For this reason, I went to 


7 Watson 1969, 279. 
28 Bernard er al. 2004, 227—59. 
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many cities as a merchant and blamelessly gained great wealth. Full of praise, I returned 
to my fatherland after countless years and became a source of joy to my friends. At once 
my ancestral house, which had decayed, I restored to an even greater state. I also pre- 
pared a new tomb to replace the one that had fallen into ruin, and I placed a stele that 
would speak of my life by the road. The deeds I have done are worthy of emulation. 
May my sons and grandsons preserve my house. 


Equally important, Sophytus makes it clear that he chose a public location for his 
stele because he wanted his poem to find readers: ‘I placed a stele that would speak 
of my life by the road'. He also provided aids to ensure that readers would under- 
stand the content of his poem and not miss his authorship by including a heading 
identifying its character — Stele of Sophytus — at the beginning of the text and hav- 
ing his acrostic signature engraved separately at the left side of the stele where read- 
ers would not miss it. Clearly, the level of literacy of die cutters in a frontier city 
like Ai Khanum cannot be assumed to be an accurate index of the state of Greek 
throughout the territories ruled by the Greek kings of Bactria on the eve of the 
Saka conquest. 

Unfortunately, no similar evidence exists for the state of Greek in the immediate 
post conquest period. There are, however, hints that suggest that some knowledge 
of Greek survived at least until the early centuries AD. These include most obvi- 
ously, the adaptation of the Greek alphabet to write Bactrian,” but also the use of 
Greek titles? for government officials, and the presence of Greek phrases and the 
names of Greek gods on Yuezhi and early Kushan coins?! and inscriptions together 
with the use of the Greek numerical system? and a calendrical system that included 
not only Greek month names but also such typical Hellenistic procedures as inter- 
calation and era dating.” Further and more compelling evidence is, however, pro- 
vided by two Bactrian inscriptions that were published almost half a century apart: 
the first in 1954 and the second in 1994. 

The relevant part of the first inscription consists of just two Greek words, Six 
HaXxyhdov, ‘by Palamedes’, at the end of a fragmentary three-line Bactrian inscrip- 
tion written in Greek letters carved on an architectural block from the royal Kushan 


? The Bactrian alphabet was developed during the reign of the predecessor of Kanishka the 
Great, Vima Kadphises (Harmatta 19992, 422). 

3 Posch 1995, 132-33. 

31 Posch 1995, 129. 

” For example, the date formula in the Dasht-i Nawur inscription of Vima Kadphises is in 
proper Greek form and includes not only the month name ‘Gorpaios’ in genitive but also the numer- 
als for 279 and 15: YOO l'ogzouo te, “Year 279, 15 Gorpaios’. Quoted in Harmatta 1999a, 422. 

33 Posch 1995, 130-32. 
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sanctuary at Surkh Kotal.?* Those two words are, however, enough to show that a 
craftsman with the Greek name Palamedes, who worked for one of the Great 
Kushan monarchs,” believed — whether or not he was a ‘journeying artisan’ from 
the Mediterranean — that the best way to publicly claim credit for his share in cre- 
ating the Kushan sanctuary commemorated in the Bactrian portion of the inscrip- 
tion was to use a Greek phrase to indicate his role; and that can only mean that 
there were still individuals capable of reading and writing simple Greek in Bactria 
in the late 2nd or early 3rd century AD.$ Further confirmation and clarification of 
the place of Greek in early Kushan Bactria was provided by the second inscription, 
one of the most important epigraphic discoveries of the past half-century: the Rab- 
atak inscription of Kanishka the Great.” 

The inscription was discovered in 1993 by Mujahadeen in the ruins of a Kushan 
temple — unfortunately later destroyed by looters — near the village of Rabatak in 
northern Afghanistan and is now preserved in the Kabul Museum. The inscription 
reports a number of actions taken by Kanishka in the first year of the so-called 
Kanishka Era including the authorisation of the construction of a sanctuary in 
honour of Kanishka's four predecessors, and his establishment of a new era. It also 
details the territories that Kanishka ruled in Bactria and India. For the purposes of 
this paper, however, it is the third line, which refers to Kanishka's language reform 
that concerns us: otya t rwvayyo oa0 otoxoco rasmıa «pruo wotado. 

Interpretation of the text is difficult and three translations have been proposed: 
either 'It was he [Kanishka] who laid out (i.e. discontinued the use of) the Ionian 
language and then placed the Arya speech’;** or ‘He [Kanishka] issued a Greek 
edict (?) and then he put it into Aryan’;” or finally and more bluntly, ‘il [Kanishka] 
bannit la langue grecque et la remplaça en aryen'. ^ Fortunately, there is no need to 
determine which translation is correct, since the implications of all three are the 
same. Far from disappearing shortly after the Saka conquest, Greek not only sur- 
vived, but it apparently enjoyed official status until the first year of the Kanishka 
Era, when Kanishka ordered that it be replaced by Aryan, that is, Bactrian written 
in Greek letters. Evidence of the thoroughness and far reaching nature of Kanish- 
ka's language reform can be seen in the replacement of the names of Greek gods 
with Kushan equivalents in official documents and on coins, the re-cutting of dies 


34 Canali de Rossi 2004, 314; Curiel 1954; Fraser 1982. Its significance for the survival of Greek 
was pointed out by Harmatta (19992, 408). 

? For a good survey of the state of current scholarship on the Kushan, see Benjamin 1998. 

36 For the date, see Fraser 1982, 77. 

* IEOG 318^. The standard edition is Sims-Williams and Cribb 1995-96. 

38 Tr. B.N. Mukherjee, quoted in Fussman 1998, 642. 

3 Sims-Williams and Cribb 1994, 78. 

4° Fussman 1998, 598. 
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to replace Greek legends with Bactrian ones on Kushan coins, and, of course, the 
use of Bactrian written in the new Bactrian script on official inscriptions." 

Exactly when Kanishka ordered the replacement of Greek by Bactrian is not 
clear since scholarly views on the date of the beginning of the Kanishka Era vary 
from ca. AD 78 to ca. AD 128 or even later.“ Nor is it clear how long it took for 
Greek to disappear as a written and spoken language in the territories of the Kushan 
empire after it was deprived of royal patronage, but the Surkh Kotal inscription 
discussed above suggests that the process probably took some time since it was still 
possible to find individuals in Bactria who could read simple Greek in the late 
second or early 3rd century AD. Equally unclear is the closely related question 
whether or not and to what extent Greek culture had survived in Bactria along 
with the Greek language. 

The question is easier to ask than answer. The evidence for Greek influence in 
post-conquest Central Asia is primarily artistic such as the famous Gandhara Bud- 
dhas, but even the most classical examples of Gandhara Buddhist art presuppose 
only knowledge of Greek techniques and forms, not culture. Similarly, Greek style 
athletic equipment such as athletic weights? discovered in the Gandhara region is 
only evidence for the survival of Greek athletic technique in the region, not the 
values that underpinned athletics in Greece. There are, however, two monuments 
that are more suggestive. 

The first is a fragment of a stone relief discovered in the late 19th century and 
now in the British Museum. The theme of the relief has long been recognised. It 
illustrates an episode in the Trojan War in which the Trojan priest Laocoon tests 
the Trojan Horse while the prophetess Cassandra futilely warns that it will bring 
disaster to Troy.“ 

For obvious reasons, art historians usually cite the relief as an example of the 
mixture of Indian and Greek styles typical of Gandhara art. Generally ignored is 
the more important fact that there is no known parallel in Greek or Roman art that 
could have served as a model for it, the few extant examples of the artistic treat- 
ment of the Laocoon theme focusing on the death of Laocoon and his sons by sea 
serpents, not his testing of the Trojan Horse.? In other words, the British Museum 
relief is most likely an original composition by an artist who knew the story of 


á Sims-Williams and Cribb 1994, 110-11. 

£ Fussman 1998, 622-41. Benjamin (1998, 41) prefers a still later date, setting Kanishka's reign 
at ca. AD 129-152. 

^ Milleker 2000, 142-43. 

^ Boardman 1994, 136, fig. 4.78. 

^ Virgil Aeneid 2, ll. 31-56; Ps.-Apollodorus Epitome 5. 16-17; Quintus of Smyrna The Fall of 
Troy 12, ll. 390-394; cf Boardman 1994, 136 for the lack of possible artistic models for the relief. 
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Laocoon, and that suggests that versions of the Trojan War story — either written 
or oral — continued to circulate in Bactria after the Saka conquest. This suggestion 
is confirmed by the second piece of evidence, a fragment of a relief discovered 
north of Peshawar depicting the next step in the story, the emergence of soldiers 
from the wooden horse inside Troy.“ At the same time, the fact that the second 
Trojan War relief was found in a Buddhist context suggests that by the time the 
relief was created the story of the fall of Troy may have lost its specifically Greek 
reference and been integrated into Buddhist legend. 

This is obviously a long way from the 2nd-century AD Greek essayist Plutar- 
ch's* romantic picture of Bactrians worshipping Greek gods thanks to Alexander's 
conquest. It does suggest, however, that more than the Greek language survived the 
end of Greek rule in Bactria. For how long Greek survived cannot be determined 
without the discovery of new evidence, but at a minimum it is clear that Greek 
speakers did not abandon Bactria 'soon' after the Saka conquest and that Greek, 
albeit probably Greek influenced by local languages,“ continued to be written and 
possibly spoken for at least an additional two centuries if not more. Equally impor- 
tant, the final demise of Greek in Central and South Asia was the result of deliber- 
ate action by the Kushan government and not the sloughing off of a superficial 
imperial ‘veneer’ as is usually assumed. 
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SETTLEMENT AND TRADE IN THE RED SEA 
IN LATE ANTIQUITY: 
AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 


MICHAEL DECKER 


Abstract 

Recent archaeological work at sites that engaged in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean trade 
reveals that the ports of Myos Hormos, Berenike, Clysma, Aila, Adulis and Qana' experi- 
enced broadly similar settlement peaks and troughs between the 1st and 7th centuries AD. 
The material remains of these settlements indicate that trade was at its peak in the 1st- 
2nd centuries AD, declined in the 3rd century, and revived again in the 4th—5th centuries. 
Four of the sites were abandoned in the Gth or 7th centuries, which signals probable shifts 
in the pattern of commerce and may well indicate transformations in the nature and scale 
of trade in the Red Sea and India. 


Roman trade in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean has been the subject of numerous 
studies and it is now generally agreed that by the 1st century AD the Romans car- 
ried on a steady trade via the Red Sea with the Horn of Africa and parts further 
east. This was a lucrative commerce, conducted by a relatively sophisticated mer- 
chant network that employed large vessels and traded in a wide array of goods, 
including precious commodities such as spices and ivory. Given that scholars have 
until the last few decades viewed the later Roman empire as one of economic stag- 
nation or decline, it is unsurprising that the nature and scale of Red Sea trade has 
received relatively little attention. Yet the issue of Red Sea trade is an enlivening 
one, touching as it does on so many other questions about life in late antiquity. 
Foremost among these issues are those of connectivity, economic resilience and 
cultural change.' 

There is a vast literature on Roman era trade in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, 
and its sheer scope and scale prevents a thorough overview of the contribution of 
archaeology to the ongoing discussion of Rome's Eastern trade. Despite its consid- 
erable breadth, this scholarship still has significant gaps. Scholarly interests have 


* I wish to thank the reviewers for their helpful comments which greatly improved this work, and 
Dr William Murray, whose insights aided me greatly. I also wish to thank Mr Nick Maroulis, who 
provided the funding that made this research possible. 

! Miller 1969; Raschke 1978; Sidebotham 1986; G. Parker 2002; Tomber 2004; Starkey 2005; 
Blue 2007; Peacock and Williams 2007. 
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tended to focus on the Eastern trade during the first two centuries AD, which is 
completely understandable considering that this was the time of peak trading activ- 
ity, and the height of Roman power. By contrast, relatively little attention. has 
focused on the Red Sea region (Fig. 1) and its trade in late antiquity (4th-7th 
centuries AD) and major studies end with a discussion of the 6th century.” To 
date, there has been no synthetic comparison of the seaports involved in the Red 
Sea trade of the Roman empire during late antiquity. Nor has there been any sys- 
tematic scholarly effort to examine the possible relationship between port settle- 
ment and economic activity in the Red Sea in the same period. 

In this brief article the goals are to examine the material evidence for the ports 
of the Red Sea trade in the Roman and late Roman periods, and to outline changes 
that transpired in the ports and their networks. This paper also surveys the data for 
the 1st-7th centuries AD in order that such a broad chronological horizon will 
permit us to detect and compare evidence from a series of discreet material case- 
studies. Moreover, this work assesses the material evidence for trade in the 7th 
century AD and addresses the question of transformation in exchange during the 
end of antiquity. It is argued here that the settlement history of these ports indi- 
cates something of the routes that were followed. Furthermore, it is taken as a 
given that the comparative size and material culture of ports also reflects on the 
volume of trade that passed through them and allows us some insight into the 
nature of later exchange relative to the Augustan era peak. 

In order to understand the patterns and context of the later trade, an overview 
of the major harbour installations and their associated settlements of the early 
Roman period is required. Although other ports are known, I include in the present 
study those major settlements where recent archaeological work has been done. An 
exception to these criteria is Clysma (Suez), which I include here because it has 
witnessed some modern excavation, but also because it is prominently discussed in 
several written sources. On the whole, the ports of the Red Sea trade are increas- 
ingly well known to us, thanks to recent archaeological projects that have examined 
two of the most important harbour towns of the Red Sea: Myos Hormos (Quseir 
el-Qadim) and Berenike. Myos Hormos lies on the coast of the Red Sea, 8 km 
north of the modern town of Quseir, about 500 km south of Suez (ancient Clysma), 


? Studies over recent decades have tended to focus on the early Roman trade (see Dihle 1980; 
Sidebotham 1986; Young 2001). While Miller's work (Miller 1969) purports to describe eastern 
trade generally, there is almost nothing in the work that touches on material as late as the 6th century. 
Raschke (1978, 1068, n. 1, 744) finds little evidence that the Red Sea trade continued in the 6th 
century. Studies such as Lunde and Porter 2004 and Starkey 2005 offer little discussion of the later 
trade of the Red Sea. Those interested in recent work on contacts with East Africa should consult 
Chami and Msemwa 1997. 
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Fig. 1: Map of the Red Sea Region (after Tomber 2005, map 5). 


300 km north of Berenike and approximately 200 km east of the ancient Nile val- 
ley settlement of Qift (ancient Coptos/Apollonopolis Parva). This relative proxim- 
ity to the Nile valley, through which the precious goods offloaded at Myos Hormos 
were shipped to Alexandria, probably explains why the site was chosen. It was 
apparently a suitable Red Sea anchorage closer to the Nile than Berenike and the 
savings in overland transport effort presumably made up for the extra days of rough 
sailing into the prevailing northerly winds.? Equally crucial was the availability of 
water, though most in the immediate vicinity is both scarce and brackish, and the 
landscape around the former port was hyperarid in antiquity as it is today. The 
brackish perennial spring Bi'r al-‘Ambaji, high in sulphur and barely potable in the 
recent past, could have served the bold or the desperate. Peacock identifies this site, 
which he notes is the ‘greenest, wettest, and most luxuriant place in the Eastern 
Desert’ as the Fons Tadnos mentioned by Pliny. If correct, this probably indicates 


? Rosser and Imray 1867, 219. 
^ Peacock and Blue 2006, 12. 
> Prickett 1979, 270. 
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that ancients made more regular use of the drinking water of Bi’r al-‘Ambaji, since 
it lies only about 10 km distant from the ancient seaport. Fresh drinking water is 
found only at Bi'r Kareim, nearly 50 km inland; presumably water from there was 
carried to the settlement in antiquity.’ 

The site of Myos Hormos (Fig. 2) occupies an area of approximately 10 ha, as 
evidenced by a scatter of decaying mud brick and surface artefacts. From 1978 to 
1982, Whitcomb and Johnson led excavations there sponsored by the University of 
Chicago that unearthed Roman, Early Islamic and Mamluk period finds. Most of 
the archaeological remains found by the Chicago excavations are Roman. Whit- 
comb and Johnson proposed a regular Hippodamian grid for the unwalled Roman 
period settlement. They also identified structural remains on the site as belonging 
to a warehouse horreum and a castellum.° 

The raison d'étre of these port settlement in the Roman period was the Red Sea 
trade. This view is supported by their lacking any sort of fertile hinterland that 
could have provided a steady supply of agricultural products. It is further demon- 
strated by the ceramic and coin assemblages revealed by excavation which broadly 
parallel the Roman finds at Arikamedu, an ancient seaport engaged in the long- 
distance trade with the Roman empire. Fragmentary Tamil-Brahmi graffiti datable 
to the 1st or 2nd century AD also indicate that Quseir had trading links with 
South Asia. In addition, analysis of wood remains shows that most samples belong 
to species indigenous to India and Iran." Finally pepper, the dried and ground fruit 
of the trailing vine Piper nigrum, a native of southern India, was found in Roman 
levels at Quseir, further attesting to contacts between Rome and India.* 

South of the major ruin fields excavated by the Chicago team is an area of sab- 
kha (mud flats) which Whitcomb identified as the former site of the Roman port. 
It was further proposed that a mound, now embedded within the sabkha, but for- 
merly an island before the lagoon was silted in, was formed largely by Roman 
dredging efforts.? The precise location of the anchorage and the nature of the phys- 
ical remains are disputed by Peacock and Blue, who have published findings from 
the work of the University of Southampton team of 1999-2003. They locate the 
main Roman harbour west of the area proposed by the Chicago team along the 
crescent sweep of the lagoon. This area was connected to the Red Sea via a deep 


* For the Chicago excavations, see Whitcomb and Johnson 1979; 1982. Results of the Chicago 
work are also discussed in Whitcomb 1996. 

7 Hiebert 1991, 139; Whitcomb 1996, 750. 

8 Whitcomb and Johnson 1982, 371-72. 

? Whitcomb and Johnson 1979, 43. 
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Fig. 2: Site of Myos Hormos (after Peacock and Blue 2006, fig. 4.13). 


channel lying about 100 m south of the mound Whitcomb and Johnson posited 
could have been an island formed by Roman dredging efforts, something that Pea- 
cock and Blue also dispute. Silting was a problem from the start, with the channel 
that connected the lagoon to the Red Sea silting in sometime probably at the end 
of Roman occupation." 

The Southampton excavations focused on the western area of the settlement 
and the discovery of an artificial pond or basin used possibly as a cooling tank or 
an installation for fish or crustacean breeding. More important is the unearthing of 


!! Peacock and Blue 2006, 43-66. 
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a large Roman jetty that projected about 70 m into the lagoon. The jetty was paved 
with a layer of compacted earth on top of whole Dressel 2-4 and local Nile valley 
clay transport vessels (amphorae). Amphorae were also used elsewhere in the Roman 
harbour installation to reclaim land from the marsh to create stable platforms on 
which to work. These remains date mainly to the 1st century AD. The rudimen- 
tary nature of these finds indicate, as Peacock observes, a port where local needs 
were met in a rather ad hoc manner, using cheap materials like discarded amphorae 
that were ready to hand." This is in keeping with the general character of the other 
Roman Red Sea ports we know of, which were 'surprisingly squalid places'.? 

The modest aspect of these ports should not lead us to downplay the scale, nor 
the significance of the economic activity in them. Myos Hormos traded with India, 
as indicated in well-known textual sources, namely the works of the Periplus Maris 
Erythraei, Strabo and Pliny, all of which date to the 1st century AD." Strabo (2. 5. 
12) accompanied up the Nile the prefect Gallus who told him that 120 ships sailed 
annually from Myos Hormos to India (India here might mean Arabia as well as the 
subcontinent and Sri Lanka). There is little reason to doubt this figure, which 
derives from an official who ought to know the situation. Casson has argued that 
the early Roman ships sailing the run from the Red Sea to India were fairly large 
vessels with capacities up to 300 tons." If Casson is also correct that Red Sea trade 
in the 1st century AD was conducted in roughly the same proportions from each 
of the two southern ports of Myos Hormos and Berenike, then Roman imports 
from India could have been about 72,000 tons annually. This figure is a maximum 
value derived as follows: 


Myos Hormos: 120 ships x 300 tons each = 36,000 tons annually. 
Berenike: 120 ships x 300 tons each = 36,000 tons annually. 


Even if this figure was somewhat less, such a level of trade required a range of 
workers to handle it; merchants and ship masters, camel drivers and those who 
serviced the permanent communities of the ports. Though we find some insight 
into these workers from the Nicanor archive and from the ostraca published from 
the Red Sea region, only a handful mention goods that were part of the long dis- 
tance trade; most are letters or records of small food shipments that provisioned 


12 Peacock and Blue 2006, 74. 

13 Whitcomb 1996, 753, n. 24 cites Sidebotham 1991, who calls the Red Sea ports ‘surprisingly 
squalid places’. 

14 Casson 1989, 61 $19, where Myos Hormos and Berenike are discussed in the context of the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean routes. 


15 Casson 1990, 170-72. 
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these remote and difficult to maintain ports.!° An additional glimpse into the work- 
ings of this trade is afforded by the mid-2nd-century AD Muziris Papyrus, a kind 
of standard contract used to ease the flow of goods. According to a recent study by 
Rathbone, this document served as a master contract or form that was used by 
agents of a financier who frequently underwrote the costs of merchant ventures to 
India." He further argues that the merchant offered the cargo as surety for the loan 
and paid for the costs of transport up the Nile. Along the way, it was bonded in 
the name of the financier and presumably looked over by his agents (epitropai or 
phrontistai) who could then oversee the cargo during its transport in Egypt and 
prevent fraud en route to the Red Sea ports and thence to India (the Indian port of 
Muziris is mentioned in the text). Upon the ship's return to Roman territory, and 
after its journey overland, the imported cargo was bonded at Coptos. Imperial 
customs officials inspected the goods and assessed the import duty of 2596; this 
was collected in kind from the cargo in Alexandria. 

Thus an extremely wealthy financier recruited merchants, then contracted them 
to make the runs to India. This is a substantially different view from that main- 
tained by the editors of the document, Harrauer and Sijpesteijn; they considered 
the borrower a ship owner and the lender a merchant, while Casson argued that 
both parties were merchants. Rathbone's interpretation is quite persuasive and is 
significant since it suggests the involvement of the wealthiest elites of Alexandria in 
the Eastern sea trade. Such people were able to invest huge sums and could absorb 
massive losses, as they were sure to have done from time to time. Certainly they 
possessed the means to better ensure their profit: they could afford to maintain 
agents and managers the length of the Nile and as far as the sea ports themselves. 
In order to make such outlays worth the effort, the returns must have been consid- 
erable. Indications are that they were: while we still do not have good data on the 
profit on goods imported from the Red Sea region, large amounts of money were 
clearly involved. The shipment recorded in the Muziris Papyrus was worth almost 
7 million HS after the quarter tax on imports was paid, a staggering sum equivalent 
to the purchase price of a first-class estate in Italy.? 

While this is not the place to revisit the whole range of goods carried in the 
trade, it is interesting to note that the goods mentioned in the Muziris Papyrus are 
among the costliest luxuries found in the Periplus, namely ‘Gangetic nard’ (60 
boxes of unknown size) and elephant ivory. Harrauer and Sijpesteijn had suggested 


16 Casson 1989, 13, n. 11. 

7 Rathbone 2000, 41. 

18 Harrauer and Sijpestein 1985, 145; Casson 1986, 76. 
1? Rathbone 2000, 49. 
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cotton as another item,” and Casson also argued that cloth was part of the ship- 
ment?! but I prefer Rathbone's suggestion that the schida of the papyrus (ii.16-25) 
means fragments of elephant tusks (Greek: schidax, schiza ‘splinter’) carried in addi- 
tion to the whole tusks that were also part of the load.” These precious luxury 
imports, ivory and aromatics, were the primary cargo and among the foreign goods 
most sought after by the Romans. 

These goods, precious but bulky, were carried overland by camel caravan to 
Coptos (Qift) in the Nile valley. We know something of this route from Myos 
Hormos to Coptos from a number of investigations.” The picture that has emerged 
shows that during the Flavian and Antonine periods, the Romans established a 
system of wells and protective enclosures along this route. Eight such fortified prae- 
sidia (or hydreumata — fortified watering points) (Fig. 3) served as watering points 
and rest stations on the Myos Hormos-Coptos route. The best preserved example 
is that at al Zarqa (ancient Maximianon), and like the other praesidia along the 
route, the al Zarqa installation rests on low ground flanking the old Roman road, 
surrounded by the scarp of the Eastern Desert mountains. The ruins comprise the 
fortified enclosure and a large dump scattered over more than 600 m? as well as the 
remains of a few modest dwellings and traces of a necropolis. The praesidium at al 
Zarqa has a square plan, with round corner towers and exterior wall length, origi- 
nally probably 60 m on a side.”* A large well dominated the central court of the 
fort. Cuvigny documented the existence there of barracks, a bath and a kitchen. 
The ceramic finds from the fort and the dump indicate a period of use between the 
Ist and 3rd centuries AD — it seems the post was abandoned sometime in the 
3rd century. 

Intended to serve primarily as rest stops for the caravans, imperial postal stations 
and, most importantly, watering points for flocks, pack animals and their human 
minders, none of the hydreuma were meant to resist a determined attack or any sort 
of siege. But despite their small garrison size (the praesidia were typically manned 
by 3-5 cavalrymen and 8-10 infantrymen) they did serve a police function. Ost- 
raca from Krokodiló, a praesidium 63 km east of Coptos, detail altercations with 
the Bedouin and highlight the tension between the Romans and these barbarians 
who moved along the Red Sea coast. One ostracon (O.Krok. 87) is of particular 


2° Harrauer and Sijpestein 1985, 134. 

?! Casson 1990, 195. 

» Rathbone 2000, 45. 

? Meredith 1952; 1953; Reddé and Golvin 1987; Zitterkopf and Sidebotham 1989; Cuvigny 
2003. For regional survey work, see also Prickett 1979; Peacock and Blue 2006. 

24 Cuvigny 2003, 100-26. 
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Fig. 3: Hydreumata from the Myos Hormos Road (after Zitterkopf and Sidebotham 1989, fig. 3). 
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interest, as it details an attack by sixty barbarians on the praesidium at Patkoua on 
13 March, 118, in which a woman and child were kidnapped, a child was killed 
and a soldier badly wounded or killed. Since Arabs are mentioned in two letters 
dated to the reign of Trajan from Mons Claudianus, Cuvigny sees in these barbar- 
ians at Patkoua as having been the regional Bedouin Arabs of the Red Sea coast, 
rather than the Blemmyes, who are never named in the Red Sea desert documents.” 
This is controversial, since the Blemmyes are assumed to have been active in the 
region in the first centuries AD. This tribal confederation became prominent in the 
Eastern Desert through the course of the 3rd century AD and at least one scholar 
believes that their disruption of communications led to the abandonment of the 
southern ports of Myos Hormos and Berenike.” 

In addition to the forts like al Zarqa, the Romans built numerous towers along 
the route as well. Prickett's survey of the hinterland of Quseir al-Qadim noted 
several towers whose ceramic finds indicated Roman construction and use.” Zit- 
terkopf and Sidebotham noted 65 such structures, most of which occurred at inter- 
vals of 1-5 km located at various points of elevation along the Myos Hormos- 
Coptos route. These small structures, built of un-mortared stones, typically measure 
3-3.5 m on a side. They served as signal stations and were manned and provi- 
sioned by means of a special tax levied in the Nile valley. Signals were apparently 
transmitted via flag or torches. Zitterkopf and Sidebotham posit that an array of 
complicated signals were used to send messages that announced the arrival of trad- 
ing ships or relayed requests for men and supplies.? The entire system of hydreu- 
mata and watch towers, as well as the large number of military ostraca published 
from the Eastern Desert, indicate considerable imperial investment in security of 
the region during the first two centuries AD. This cycle of foundation in the early 
Roman period and abandonment of the praesidia by the 3rd century AD parallels 
the material evidence from Myos Hormos itself, whose harbour silted up and whose 
buildings were abandoned in the 3rd century.? Inland sites show a similar pattern 
of development in the early Roman period and abandonment during the late 
empire. The imperial quarries at Mons Porphyrites, a centre of industrial activity 
on a truly impressive scale, were abandoned by the 5th century AD. There can be 
little doubt that such a reallocation elsewhere of imperial resources had a knock-on 
effect on road policing and provisioning of the area?! So much for the network 


2 Cuvigny 2005, 135-54. 

2° Cuvigny 2003, 346, n. 139. 
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that supported the exchange of Myos Hormos. We turn now to a survey of other 
ports and their significance. 

The southernmost Egyptian port was Berenike, a place mentioned by Epiphan- 
ius of Salamis in the Áth century AD as one of the principal ports of Roman trade 
with India, the other two being Aila and Clysma.? Berenike has been the subject 
of fieldwork conducted jointly by Sidebotham of the University of Delaware and 
Wendrich of Leiden University from 1994 to 2001. The remains of the site lie 300 
km south of ancient Myos Hormos and today cover about 7 ha. Berenike was 
inhabited from the 3rd century BC into the 6th century AD and was very much 
an artificial settlement: as everywhere along the Red Sea coast, water is scarce. 
Wells provided some fresh water, however most fresh water probably came from 
Wadi Kalalat, 8.5 km south-west of the port. Although no harbour facilities have 
yet been discovered at Berenike, the site lies on a sheltered bay that afforded safe 
anchorage. The port lay near the limit of the monsoon winds that blow to the 
north for a portion of the year. With the north-east monsoon, which commences 
in India in September-October, ancient mariners made the return voyage from 
India on these swift winds that allowed a land fall as far north as Berenike from 
October to May, after which northerly winds once again dominate.? 

The town was home to a polyglot community; traces of at least 11 different 
written languages have been found there. The remains of a Serapis temple and 
structures that contained cult objects connected with the Palmyrene gods of Yarhi- 
bol/Hierobol, the Roman Severan family of Caracalla and Julia Domna, and a 
sizeable Christian ecclesiastical structure large enough to accommodate 75-80 peo- 
ple, also attest a diverse settlement. The main occupations of the town’s inhabitants 
seem to have been the Red Sea and Indian Ocean trade, or the servicing of those 
who conducted it. Some industrial activity, namely brick manufacture, bead mak- 
ing, metalworking and glass-working were carried on there and these activities 
probably continued to the end of the settlement? 

The results of excavation and survey by the Delaware-Leiden teams demonstrate 
that Berenike was an important port that held a prominent place within the Red Sea 
and Indian Ocean trade with the Mediterranean world. Based on finds of consider- 
able quantities of Indian tablewares from the Malabar coast, a resident Indian trading 
community has been hypothesised. In addition to imported Indian pottery, there 
were finds of Z-spun cottons (Roman cloth is generally S-spun), the recovery of 


? Mayerson 1996, 121. 

5 Rosser and Imray 1867, 219. 

% Diversity: Sidebotham and Wendrich 2002, 23. Religious diversity: Sidebotham and Wen- 
drich 1999a, 447; 2002, 33-34; Manufacturing: Sidebotham and Wendrich 1998a, 449; 1998b; 
1999a, 448; 1999b. 
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Tamil-Brahmi graffito, and objects made of teak wood. Archaebotanical recovery of 
pepper, coconut, rice and Job's tear further underscore these Eastern links. A possible 
Aksumite dipinti and an Aksumite coin indicate contacts with Ethiopia as well.” 

Like Myos Hormos, Berenike was connected by a road network to the Nile val- 
ley (Fig. 4), although the distance between the southern port and the river are 
much greater. A route from Berenike led to Edfu, (Roman-Byzantine Apollonopo- 
lis Magna) over about 300 km. A second route, and probably the most used, was 
to Coptos, a distance of around 325 km. Finally, a southern route led to Aswan. 
Analogous to the more northerly route that linked Myos Hormos to the Nile, scat- 
tered settlements, mining operations and fortified stations lined these routes. 

Berenike flourished in the 1st century AD, but unlike Myos Hormos, continued 
to thrive into late antiquity. While Myos Hormos faded in the 3rd century AD and 
Berenike experienced an economic downturn from the 2nd and into the 4th cen- 
tury, its fortunes rose markedly at sometime during the 4th century, when there 
occurred widespread building refurbishment and expansion. By the first half of the 
6th century AD, this era of activity had ended; the site was abandoned and never 
reoccupied.*° 

Although the southern ports declined in late antiquity, excavations of more 
northerly sites indicate continued economic vitality. The fort at Abu Sha’ar on the 
Red Sea coast was built in the late 3rd or early 4th century AD, was restored during 
the Tetrarchy, and was occupied as a military post for a short time. Its refurbish- 
ment was probably an imperial attempt to restore order and protect traders from 
barbarian raiders known to have troubled the Eastern Desert in the reign of Diocle- 
tian. A gate inscription indicates that the fort protected merchants and underscores 
the importance of state involvement in maintaining the communication network in 
support of the Eastern Desert mining activities and the Red Sea trade. From the 
late 4th through to the 7th century AD, there was Christian, possibly monastic 
occupation of the site.” 

Two northern Red Sea ports likewise remained active throughout late antiquity. 
The first of these is Clysma, modern Suez, 500 km north of Myos Hormos. During 
the reign of the emperor Trajan, the Romans dug a canal that connected the Nile 
to the Red Sea (Ptolemy Geographia 4. 5. 54). The rhetorician Lucian alluded to 
this canal in his description of a voyage by ship from Alexandria to Clysma around 
AD 170 (Lucian Alexander 44). In the 4th century, the Christian pilgrim Egeria 


? Indian Pottery: Begley and Tomber 1999; 2000. Graffito: Mahadevan 1996. Botanical finds: 
Cappers 1996; 1998. Manufacturing: Sidebotham and Wendrich 1998a, 449; 1999a, 448. Aksum: 
Gragg 1996. 

3° Sidebotham and Wendrich 1999a, 456; 2002, 48. 

#7 Sidebotham 1994. 
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visited Clysma on her tour of holy sites. She remarked that there was a Roman 
customs official (commercius) stationed there and added that Clysma was the place 
whence all ships sailed to India. By this she certainly meant that the merchants of 
these vessels engaged in long distance trade, perhaps going to Arabia or the Horn 
of Africa, even as far afield as the sub-continent. Peter the Deacon, who wrote in 
the 12th century, but relied on earlier sources (including Egeria) has a lengthier 
description that underscores the importance of Clysma in the Eastern trade: 


Clysma itself is on the shore, right by the sea. It has an enclosed harbour which makes 
the sea come right inside the fort, and it is the port for India, which is to say that it 
receives the ships from India, for ships from India can come to no other port but this in 
Roman territory. And the ships there are numerous and great, since it is a port renowned 
for the Indian merchants who come to it. Also the official known as the logothete has 
his residence there, the one who goes on embassy each year to India by order of the 
Roman emperor, and his ships lie there.” 


Gregory of Tours, who wrote his Historia Francorum in the 6th century AD, 
described Clysma as a place whence ships from Egypt sailed to India. Gregory's 
account suggests that Clysma was an emporion par excellence, a place whose exist- 
ence depended on trade, since its hinterland was sterile. The city remained a vital 
commercial centre into the 6th century as indicated by an imperial edict preserved 
at Bostra, which states that the dux Palastinae be supported from the tax revenues 
from Clysma. A minimum estimate of the volume of trade can be approached if 
we assume that only the dux and his clerical staff were supported by the tariff. 
According to the Justinianic Code (1.27(2)20-21) a dux and his clerical staff typi- 
cally received 2256.5 solidi (about 14 kg of gold). If this sum was supplied by the 
‘quarter tax' tariff of 25% levied on the customs of Clysma, the total value of 
traded goods would have been in the order of 9026 solidi (57 kg) with total goods 
valued therefore at 227 kg of gold.” This estimate represents a minimum: obvi- 
ously if the decree intended the expenses of the entire ducate to be paid, including 
salaries and provisions for soldiers, the customs receipts would have had to have 
been much higher. Treadgold calculates that an ‘average’ ducate in the late Roman 
empire would have required an annual payroll of approximately 488 kg of gold. 


38 Tr. J. Wilkinson, Egeria’s Travels (London 1971), 206. In addition to Egeria's account, Peter 
also used the De locis sanctis of Bede, whose work in turn was based on writings of the 7th-century 
Irish pilgrim Adamnan and the 7th-century Frankish pilgrim Arculf. 

® Gregory of Tours Historia (1. 10): In huius stagni capite Clysma civitas aedificata est, non propter 
fertilitatem loci, cum nihil sit plus sterele, sed propter portum, quia navis ab Indis venientes ibidem ob 
portus opportunitatem quiescunt; ubi conparate merces per totam Aegyptum deportantur. Anastasius’ 
decree: Sartre 1982, 114-18. 
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To generate this sum, the quarter tax at Clysma would have had to be placed on 
cargoes valued at 1950 kg of gold, which represents a maximum value of traded 
goods.‘ 

Although we have no late antique equivalent to the Muziris Papyrus, we do have 
some anecdotal evidence of the values assigned to various cargoes. The 4th-century 
monk Rufinus mentions three ships of bulk goods brought up the Nile, these had 
a total value of 20,000 solidi, an average value of 42 kg of gold. It would have 
taken the tax collected from 190 such shiploads to pay the high tax figure cited 
above. When one considers that items exchanged in Red Sea included high value 
articles like silk and pepper, the proposed high customs figure noted above, though 
speculative, is not an unreasonable.*' 

Clysma has not been the subject of recent archaeological investigations, but 
work there in the 1930s uncovered a large late Roman bath house. Finds of ivory 
objects suggests contact with sub-Saharan Africa and/or India. More than 2850 late 
Roman copper coins were found in excavations, the vast majority of which are 
issues from Theodosius I through to Heraclius. A particular concentration of Jus- 
tinianic coins was found in the south-west corner of the bath house and it is prob- 
able that the port was most active in late antiquity.“ Clysma continued to serve as 
a base for trade into the 7th century AD. The Arabic name for the Red Sea, the 
Bahr al-Kulzum took its name from Clysma and the city remained important after 
the Muslim conquests, when the canal was dredged and the port was once more 
connected by water to the Nile valley. The motives for the Early Islamic dredging 
in large part were intended to secure easy passage for shipments of Egyptian grain 
that supplied Mecca; this corvée was recorded by a 7th-century bishop, John of 
Nikiu.® 

At the same time that Clysma flourished, another eastern port named Aila (Early 
Islamic Ayla; mediaeval Aqaba) was a city whose residents traded with the East. 
This port, the Ailam of the Onomasticon of the 4th-century church historian Euse- 
bius and the Ailath of Jerome’s Liber de situ et Nominibus Locorum Hebraicorum 
(‘Book on the Sites and Names of the Places of the Hebrews’), was said by both 
authors to be the place whence ships sail to Egypt and India. Although the city 
itself did not contain a customs station, there was a tax office on Iotabé (probably 


40 


Treadgold 1995, 151, n. 83 for the salary of a Zux, his staff, and estimates for ducate totals. 

“| Leontius Vie de Jean de Chypre: edition of A.J. Festugière and L. Rydén (Paris 1974), 353—54. 

£ Bruyère 1966, 91. A coin hoard of Valens/Valentinian was found during the Second World 
War, and the majority of the Justinianic coins were found in the south-west corner of the bath house, 
indicating its functioning into the late Gth century. 

5 Becker 2008. Canal-dredging under the Muslims: John of Nikiu 120. 29-31; see also Honig- 
mann 2008. 
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the island of Tiran in the straits of the same name). In AD 498 under the emperor 
Anastasius, Iotabé was recaptured from the Saracens by the Roman general Rufinus 
and handed over to Roman merchants who traded with India (which here, as else- 
where in our sources, may mean South Arabia, Ethiopia, or the subcontinent). 
According to the contemporary observer Choricius of Gaza, the proceeds from this 
trade were considerable. The probability that Aila continued to be an important 
settlement is suggested by its official city status, which it still possessed in the late 
6th century AD, when Georgius of Cyprus compiled his list of Byzantine urban 
settlements. ^ 

Over six seasons from 1986 to 1993, Whitcomb of the University of Chicago 
conducted archaeological work at Early Islamic Ayla on the outskirts of the modern 
city of Aqaba. S.T. Parker excavated the Roman and Byzantine city (Aila) to the 
west.” While the extent and complete nature of the Byzantine settlement of Aila, 
with its modest city wall and mud-brick architecture is not fully known, its succes- 
sor, the Muslim settlement of Ayla, was a regularly planned, small urban establish- 
ment (Fig. 5) that clearly drew upon the Byzantine building tradition. The first 
phases of the Early Islamic town belong to AD 650—800. Together with the neigh- 
bouring Roman-Byzantine town, Islamic Ayla offers an interesting view of settle- 
ment continuity. 

The material record indicates that Aila and its successor Ayla engaged in trade 
with Adulis and Aksum. In the seventh century Islamic city, Whitcomb found 
kilns producing a local amphora type called ‘Ayla-Aksum’ ribbed transport jars 
(Fig. 6). Parker found earlier examples from the 5th-6th-century layers in Byzan- 
tine Aila, one of which contained hundreds of fish bones, a find that led him to 
hypothesise that these vessels contained garum. In addition to their production 
sites at Aila and Ayla, Ayla-Aksum jars have been found at Clysma, Berenike, in the 
6th(?)-century Black Assarca shipwreck off the coast of Eritrea, Aksum and its port 
Adulis, as well as Qana’ near Aden in South Arabia.‘ 

By the late Roman period, much of the trade of the southern Red Sea centred 
on Adulis, in modern Eritrea. Adulis was the port of the Aksum, the capital of the 
Aksumite kingdom that flourished in the Ethiopian highlands during late antiq- 
uity. A story contained in the The Life of the Brahmans, a work attributed to the 
5th-century Christian writer Palladius, describes the voyage of a lawyer from Thebes 
who attempted to visit Sri Lanka. He journeyed from Clysma, down the Red Sea 


^ ]otabé: Rubin 1989, 400. Choricius: edition of R. Foerster and E. Richtsteig (Leipzig 1929), 
65—76. Mayerson 1992; 1993, 173, n. 27. Georgius of Cyprus: Jones 1937, 535, tabl. XLI. 

^ Whitcomb 1989; 1994; S. Parker 1997. 

46 Melkawi et al. 1994; Tomber 2004. 
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Fig. 5: Plan of early Islamic Aqaba 
(after Whitcomb, fig. 4 <http://oi.uchicago.edu/research/pubs/ar/93-94/aqaba.html>). 


to Adulis, and thence to the coast of the sub-continent.“ He eventually travelled to 
the region of the Ganges where he was imprisoned for five years. In the 6th cen- 
tury, the Christian monk Cosmas Indicopleustes probably did sail as far east as the 
Indian subcontinent, and he may even have reached Sri Lanka. Regardless of 
whether Cosmas made the journey himself, his knowledge of Indian geography and 
trade products is accurate and reflects the real experience of Roman traders who 
did make the journey there during the course of the 6th century. Adulis appears in 
Cosmas' account as a trading centre, where traders arrived from Alexandria and the 
Elanitic Gulf (the Gulf of Aqaba). At Adulis, according to Cosmas, the barbarians 


# Duncan and Derret 1967. 
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Fig. 6: Aila/Axum jar 
(after Whitcomb 1989, fig. 5a). 


brought frankincense, cassia, calamus and other trade goods which were shipped 
on to India and Persia." 

Since the site itself is some distance from the ocean, Adulis was probably a 
riparian port. It lay 980 km south of Berenike, and is mentioned in the Periplus 
as a place having no harbour and only sheltering small craft.? The site was exca- 
vated in the early 20th century by Paribeni and by Sunstróm and the material 
they discovered belongs primarily to late antiquity. Finds included fragments of 
both Ayla-Aksum transport jars and Carthage Late Roman 1 (LR1) amphorae, the 
most common shipping container from the late antique eastern Mediterranean, 
according to the recent work of Peacock and Blue.?? Although the earlier excava- 
tions of Paribeni and Sunstróm noted considerable charred layers, indicating a 
large-scale conflagration that immolated Adulis and ended its existence, the pre- 
cise cause and date of the end of the port remains unclear. Based on coin finds 


48 Cosmas: edition of J. Wolska-Conus (Paris 1968), 356, 364. 
4 Casson 1989, 50-51. 
50 Paribeni 1907; Sunstróm 1907; Tomber 2004, 397; Peacock and Blue 2007, 8. 
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Munro-Hay suggests that Adulis remained active around AD 700, but was aban- 
doned at some point in the 8th century.” 

Aksumite Ethiopia was a Christian kingdom and key Roman ally in the foreign 
policy of the empire, which sought to extend its influence into South Arabia and 
to thwart Sasanian ambitions there. On possibly three occasions, Aksumite troops 
invaded South Arabia, two of them during the reign of Anastasius and a third dur- 
ing the reign of Justin, to overthrow the South Arabian king Dhu Nuwas.? Exca- 
vations at Aksum and nearby Bieta Giiyorgis have yielded considerable evidence of 
the close connections between Roman territories and this African capital. Of spe- 
cial note is the presence of the above-noted transport amphorae which indicate 
sustained trade with the Levantine provinces of the empire from an early date. The 
finds of Ayla-Aksum jars and the discovery of other Roman wares show that Aksum 
remained a Roman trading partner into the 6th, and probably as late as the 7th 
century AD.” Its activities would have been severely damaged, however, by the 
arrival of the Sasanian Persians in Yemen around AD 570. 

Two important changes for Red Sea trade occurred at this time. First, the Sasa- 
nians were trading rivals to both the Ethiopians and Romans and their control of 
the straits of the Bab el-Mandeb would have meant they effectively controlled ship- 
ping entering and departing the Red Sea. The loss of this revenue may have accel- 
erated the decline of Aksum, but the Persian invasion did not mark the end of 
prosperity in the Ethiopian capital and trade continued. Archaeological evidence 
suggests, rather, that Aksum continued to thrive until AD 750. 

Although only a portion of the area that formed the hinterland of the city was 
examined, a recent analysis by Michels indicates that the period AD 450—750 was 
one of intensive settlement and high economic activity around the centre of the 
kingdom, with an estimated 43,000 inhabitants in the hinterland of Aksum. There 
was a precipitous decline in material finds from AD 750—800, when the number of 
sites diminished considerably and the population fell to around 11,000. While the 
archaeological picture of Aksum and its port Adulis is preliminary, the evidence 
indicates that settlement peaked in the 5th—7th centuries, and it seems that long- 
distance exchange also peaked at this time. By the 8th century AD, however, the 
Aksumite kingdom seems to have been in terminal decline, perhaps due to eco- 
logical degradation of its hinterland that severely curtailed the food supply to the 


1 54 


city. 


1 Munro-Hay 1982, 117. 

? Rubin 1989. 

5 Aksum: Munro-Hay 1989; Tomber 2004. Bieta Giyorgis: Manzo 2005. 
^ Michels 2005, 155-216. 
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Although it lay slightly outside the boundaries of the Red Sea, a final site of 
interest in this discussion is Qana', which lies some 380 km north-east of Aden in 
Yemen. Qana' is included here because of clear indicators that it was a port in the 
Red Sea and Indian Ocean trade, and due to the fact that recent archaeological work 
there permits some additional perspective on the Eastern sea trade generally. The 
Periplus states that Qana’ was a centre of the incense trade, where all the frankin- 
cense of the surrounding countryside was sent. The text adds that the town had 
trade ties with Barygaza in India, Sind and Persis.’ The site occupies a large area; 
the ruins extend over an area greater than 45 ha and the settlement core at its peak 
occupied more than 5 ha. Russian archaeologists led by Alexander Sedov have 
uncovered a series of large courtyard houses, a lighthouse, storage structures and a 
fortification. Imported Mediterranean Dressel 2-4 wine amphorae, like those dis- 
covered in excavation at Myos Hormos and Berenike, were present as well as late 
Roman Gaza wine jars and Ayla-Aksum jars. The site was most active in the 2nd— 
4th centuries AD when it enjoyed extensive contacts both with the south-eastern 
provinces of the Roman Mediterranean and with India. In the 6th—7th centuries, 
Qana' continued to import Gaza wine and whatever product was carried in Ayla- 
Aksum jars, but the size of the settlement was drastically reduced, covering an 
approximate area of only 2 ha. The settlement was abandoned in the early 7th cen- 
tury AD.’ 

The implications of the archacological data discussed so far suggest that the 3rd 
and 6th-7th centuries AD witnessed two critical points of change in the Red Sea 
basin and in Roman trading relations with its neighbours to the south and east. We 
have seen that the port of Myos Hormos declined and finally was abandoned at 
some point in the 3rd century AD. Berenike witnessed considerably lower eco- 
nomic activity in the 3rd century than in its heyday in the 1st and 2nd centuries 
AD, but the port revived in the Áth and 5th centuries AD. Its economic life there- 
after apparently weakened considerably; settlement ceased there sometime in the 
first half of the 6th century AD. The Aksumite capital of Aksum also witnessed 
considerable shifts in settlement that were underway in the 7th century. At Qana’, 
across the straits of the Bab el-Mandeb, settlement ceased in the 7th century AD. 
The coin finds at Clysma and textual sources suggest that the port of Clysma con- 
tinued to be active beyond the Muslim Conquests. Aila surrendered peacefully to 
the Muslims and its successor Ayla continued to produce Ayla-Aksum jars in the 
8th century AD. 


> Casson 1989, 66-67. 
56 Sedov 1992; 1996; 2007. 
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These individual episodes of changing settlement need not be related to one 
another, nor to traffic on the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean routes that fed into 
this commerce. Yet all of the ports described were heavily involved in this trade 
and, at least in the cases of the southern Egyptian ports, owed their existence to it. 
It is therefore difficult to sustain the notion that the Eastern sea trade at the end of 
the 6th century bore much resemblance to the 1st-century AD peak. It seems 
rather, that the world of the Muziris Papyri, in which Alexandrian plutocrats 
funded trading missions that utilised large ships on runs to India, ceased in the 3d 
century AD. Emporia of the early Roman trade in India, such as Arikamedu, prob- 
ably ceased in the late 2nd century AD. The coin evidence and amphorae finds 
from India support this decline in trade: late Roman amphora types have yet to be 
found in any quantity in India and 3rd-century AD coin hoards are rare. Coin 
finds from the 4th and 5th centuries AD are once again plentiful in India and Sri 
Lanka, but these are copper issues that begin from around the reign of Constan- 
tine, not the gold and silver hoards of the early Roman trade.” 

Why did the southern ports decline? Environmental changes were probably a 
factor at Adulis, whose fate was linked to Aksum. There, the degradation of the 
landscape under the influence of human activity apparently caused considerable 
settlement stress and led to the abandonment of both the capital and its port. 
There is no evidence to suggest, however, that environmental factors were decisive 
in ending the life of the other settlements examined here. Though the harbour of 
Myos Hormos silted up, it is open to debatable whether this would have ended its 
trade: Berenike apparently had no harbour to speak of yet was an important empo- 
rion. It is also in doubt whether the harbour silted up before or after the cessation 
of most settlement activity in the 3rd century AD. In other words, dredging of the 
harbour likely ceased because ships no longer stopped there. Since none of the 
Egyptian port towns depended on agriculture for their existence and climate dur- 
ing late antiquity was quite similar to today's, there is scant possibility that sudden 
climatic or environmental alterations caused their demise.°® 

An immediate risk was present, however, in the tribesmen who inhabited the 
Eastern Desert and who threatened the overland communications that were criti- 
cal to the survival of the ports. Walter Ward has suggested that insecurity may 
have led to the decline of the southern ports and their subsequent replacement by 


7 Berghaus 1991; Suresh 2004, 73-76. 

58 In any case, though scholars like Hirschfeld (2006) posit that there was climatic change in the 
late antique East, the climate of the region during late antiquity was perhaps slightly more moist than 
today but growing more arid as the 8th century approached (see Issar 1990; Amiram 1997). At no 
time during our period of interest was the climate damp enough to render the Eastern Desert agricul- 
turally sustainable. 
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the northern nodes of Clysma and Aila.’ Certainly there were security troubles in 
the Eastern Desert in the Roman and late Roman periods: in the 3rd century AD, 
the Blemmyes, tribal inhabitants of the Eastern Desert, dramatically increased 
their military activity. Diocletian campaigned up the Nile and defeated probably 
both the Blemmyes and Aksumite forces. However, it is unlikely that these raids, 
which were hardly a new problem, would have been so serious as to destroy the 
Eastern trade of the Red Sea ports. 

More serious was the revolt of Coptos of AD 292/3 during which imperial 
troops destroyed the town. A disturbance in the overland connections between the 
southern ports and the major transhipment and tax station of Coptos would have 
certainly disrupted activity at Myos Hormos and Berenike. However, it seems that 
order was restored rather quickly and decisively after Diocletian reorganised Egypt 
and withdrew Roman forces to the First Cataract. Coptos certainly remained 
inhabited, as excavations there have uncovered Roman pottery from 5th century 
AD deposits, and textual sources continue to list Coptos as a city in the late 6th 
century AD.?' Thus, while the 3rd-century AD security troubles in Egypt itself 
may have weakened imperial resolve to maintain and police the Eastern Desert 
roads and ports, local uprisings and barbarian raids are unlikely to be the main 
reason for the abandonment of the southern ports and the subsequent rise of the 
northern ports.” 

Additional support for this notion comes from later settlement. Despite a per- 
sistent barbarian threat to settlements in the Eastern Desert and Sinai at least into 
the 6th century; the Romans maintained a presence in remote regions when it was 
clearly in their interests to do so. A clear example of this is the 5th-6th-century AD 
settlement of Bir Umm Fawakhir where imperial officials managed to organise, 
supply and protect a settlement in which more than 1000 workers lived and worked 
the gold mines.‘ 

A formidable obstacle to the maintenance of the southern ports was the sheer 
expense of maintaining a network of hydreumata, signal-stations and garrisons that 
patrolled their far-flung and extended desert roads that linked them to the Nile 
valley. During the height of imperial fortunes, the era of the Muziris Papyrus, the 
customs' station at Coptos certainly brought a massive influx of revenue to the 
imperial fisc. However, the debasement of coinage, crippling inflation, political 


? Ward 2007. 

60 It is possible, for example, that the barbarian-Roman tensions mentioned in the early Roman 
ostraca noted above refer to Blemmyes (see Tórók 1988, 101—02; Updegraff 1988, 72). 

61 Herbert and Berlin 2003, 15, 107-27. 

9? Contra Ward 2007. 

63 Meyer 1995; 2000; 2007. 
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upheavals and general economic uncertainty within the empire of the third century 
undoubtedly blunted demand for Eastern goods. Bad economic conditions affected 
both the fortunes of consumers and the wealthy sponsors of trade directly. A 
decrease in demand for luxuries empire-wide would have that meant fewer keels 
needed to be filled with Eastern goods, and the large ships of the peak of the Red 
Sea trade would have quickly become expensive albatrosses. 

A natural response to such a climate would have been a return to smaller, 
cheaper ships. These vessels were less expensive to lade and maintain and would do 
with rudimentary harbour facilities. Thus, the siltation of the harbour at Myos 
Hormos was probably in response to a slackening of the trade, rather than the 
overwhelming of the site by environmental change. With the removal of large ships 
from the scene, the lagoon was no longer dredged and fell into disuse. Thus, I 
propose that as the crisis of AD 235—285 deepened, the expense of provisioning 
and maintaining these outposts outweighed the overall benefit they provided to the 
inhabitants, their backers and the state that supported them. 

This scenario also helps to explain the rise of the northern ports, which because 
of their locations, had not been major trading emporia during the peak of the first 
two centuries. The sharp northerlies that prevail over the Red Sea north of Myos 
Hormos would have made sailing large freighters with square sails to these far sta- 
tions difficult in the extreme if not impossible. Properly rigged, however, smaller 
ships could have, and there is reason to believe that these vessels took over the Red 
Sea trade in the 4th and 5th centuries AD. 

The Black Assarca wreck off the coast of Eritrea may offer additional clues. 
Although the wreck has not been closely dated, the size of the vessel appears to 
have been comparable to the relatively small 7th-century AD Yassi Ada wreck that 
carried 30-50 tons of cargo. If this wreck represents a typical Red Sea merchant 
vessel, it would indicate both important continuities and change in the Eastern sea 
trade. First of all, it would indicate that the large sailing ships of the early Roman 
period were an anomaly, and that smaller, more nimble and less capacious ships 
were the norm in the Red Sea, as they probably were in the late antique Mediter- 
ranean. Secondly, the Black Assarca cargo of Ayla-Axum jars (and possibly LR1 
amphorae also) indicate shipments of bulk agricultural products, goods strikingly 
similar to those which the Romans had always carried: the Periplus assigns ship- 
ments of wine and grain a prominent role in the outbound traffic in the early 
Roman trade. Finally, one could speculate that the size of vessels may indicate 


& Pedersen 2000. 
9 Pedersen, personal communication, 22 February, 2008. 
°° Tomber 2005, 43. 
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something about both the scale of the trade, and those who underwrote it. Smaller 
vessels may well indicate a lower-level of financing, and smaller cargoes of incom- 
ing luxury goods brought from South Arabia, East Africa and India from the 4th 
to 6th centuries AD. 

Although we cannot yet know for certain if the Black Assarca was equipped with 
a lateen sail, this sort of rig was known in the Graeco-Roman Mediterranean from 
as early as the Hellenistic period. There is evidence to suggest that by the 6th cen- 
tury AD at the latest, the lateen rig was established in the Mediterranean in general 
and Egypt in particular. Further north, in the Black Sea, an investigation by Ward 
and Ballard of the 5th-century AD ‘Shipwreck D' indicates that it carried a lateen 
sail.” A 7th-century graffito from Kellia in Egypt clearly depicts a lateen-rigged 
ship and another example is known from Corinth. Ships equipped with this rig 
were able to sail closer to the wind and move at greater speed in the difficult condi- 
tions of the Red Sea. This is not to say that sailing the northern portion of the Red 
Sea was easy. However, when one recalls that merchandise offloaded at Berenike or 
Myos Hormos faced a long overland journey of a week or more to Coptos, Apol- 
linopolis Magna, or Philae/Aswan, and thence up the Nile, the persistence and 
apparently increasing prominence of the northern ports of Clysma and Aila/Ayla is 
understandable. While the large vessels of the early Roman period could not beat 
against the wind and reach these ports, the smaller, lateen equipped ships of late 
antiquity could. The disadvantages of a rough sea voyage can, to my mind, have 
presented themselves as no greater than the expense and difficulty of overland 
transport of goods to the Nile. The fact that both Clysma and Aila had better water 
supplies and lay far closer to the major Mediterranean ports that they served (Alex- 
andria and Gaza, respectively) than did either Myos Hormos or Berenike may have 
weighed in their favour. 

Smaller ships, like the Black Assarca wreck indicate the end of grand elite spon- 
sorship of trade and an increase in more modest ventures. A hint of this is also 
found in the cargo of the Black Assarca wreck, which preliminary work indicates 
was predominantly Ayla-Axum amphorae, jars that most likely carried foodstuffs. 
This indicates that goods like the wine and oil mentioned in the 1st-century AD 
Periplus were still traded around the Red Sea region near the time of the rise of 
Islam. In this regard, the most important evidence to date is that from Early Islamic 
Ayla, where the discovery of 7th-century AD kilns producing Ayla-Aksum jars 
demonstrates continuity of settlement and specialised local ceramic manufacture. In 
addition, amphorae production at Ayla indicates the generation of an agricultural 


67 Ward and Ballard 2004, 12. 
68 Basch 1991. 
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or fishery surplus that filled the jars, the existence of consumers who demanded 
these products, and the durability of structures that linked buyers and sellers. 

If this hypothesis, resting albeit on scattered bits of fragmentary data, is correct, 
then there were several new developments that rendered late antique trade in the 
region quite different from its early Roman predecessor. Insecurity and an eco- 
nomic crisis combined to drive the southern ports out of existence. Two new ports 
arose to take their place. Clysma and Aila participated more extensively than previ- 
ously in the trade due not only to the demise of the southern ports, but because of 
changes in ship scale and rigging. Due to these changes, the renewed demand for 
Eastern goods following the eastern recovery under Diocletian and Constantine 
was satisfied through the northern ports of Clysma and Aila, and the southern 
Egyptian ports never really recovered. Red Sea at the end of antiquity was appar- 
ently active and lucrative, but involved smaller-scale backing and reduced risk/ 
rewards when compared with its early Roman heyday. This trade persisted beyond 
the Muslim conquests, which did not, as Miller suggested, ‘mark the end of an era’ 
in the Eastern trade.” The deep transformations that marked the end of the classi- 
cal Roman trade had in fact occurred centuries previously. Around AD 750, with 
the collapse of the most important nexus of trade in the southern reaches of the 
Red Sea, the classical patterns and linkages of trade vanished, to be replaced in later 
centuries by flourishing Arab Islamic centres like Qusayr and Jiddah. 
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SUR QUELQUES PRATIQUES DE REMPLOI 
DU MARBRE ET DU CALCAIRE EN ÉGYPTE: 
INCURSION AU MONASTERE COPTE 
DE SAINT JÉRÉMIE À SAQQARA' 


MYRIAM WISSA 


Abstract 

The excavation of James E. Quibell in the monastery of Apa Jeremias on the western edge 
of Saqqara, the old necropolis of Memphis, has shown extensive stone reuse. Rather than 
devastation, it seems, may have begun a period of sporadic procurement of raw materials. 
The vicinity of stone sources is the major factor. Two architectural elements from the mon- 
astery have been examined to determining their provenance. Proconnesian marble was found 
to be the primary source for one of the two columns emerging from the ruins of the site and 
Tura limestone for the pulpit in the Coptic Museum. Finally, as the reused stones could be 
emphasised in the various instances the proposition of anarchic re-use is put forward. 


Le caractère universel du remploi dans la construction, quelque soit la culture, peut 
recouvrir des réalités différentes. Que le remploi soit une preuve de l'économie du 
chantier, de la mise en valeur du sacré ou de la transformation de l'espace cultuel 
on en conviendra facilement. Autant d'aspects paradoxaux qui soulignent la diffi- 
culté d'élaborer une régle générale. L'Égypte illustre fort bien les multiples facettes 
du phénoméne: remploi codifié, organisé, occasionnel ou systématique ou méme 
anarchique à certaines époques. C'est à travers les données archéologiques du cou- 
vent de saint Jérémie à Saqqara que le type de remploi sera examiné. 


* Je remercie Marie-Hélène Rutschowscaya, conservateur général, chargée de la section copte — 
Musée du Louvre, Dominique Benazeth, conservateur en chef et Cédric Meurice (section copte), 
Jean-Luc Bovot, Catherine Bridonneau et Nathalie Couton et Sylvie Varry (Département des Anti- 
quités égyptiennes) de m'avoir facilité l’accès à la bibliographie du département et à la documentation 
informatisée de Saqqara. Ma gratitude va à Jean-Louis Paillet (architecte IRAA-CNRS, Aix-en-Pro- 
vence) de m'avoir aidée à élucider les points obscurs des descriptions architecturales, à Jocelyne Ber- 
landini-Keller (chargée de recherche au CNRS) qui m'a trés gentiment signalé l'existence, dans sa 
thése inédite sur Saqqara au Nouvel Empire, d'autres blocs remployés dans le couvent et à Monsieur 
le professeur Jean-Pierre Sodini pour ses aimables conseils concernant la réutilisation des chapiteaux. 
Enfin, je voudrais saluer tout particulierement la coopération du feu Dr Ahmed Kadry (ancien prési- 
dent du Conseil suprême des Antiquités de Égypte) qui a bien voulu m'accorder les autorisations de 
prélévement et celle du Dr Shawky Nakhla (directeur général du laboratoire d'analyse et de restaura- 
tion du Musée du Caire) pour le test de cathodoluminescence. 
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On verra que des blocs, des stéles, des statues appartenant à des monuments 
pharaoniques ainsi que quelques chapiteaux d'époque tardive y ont été ajoutés. On 
s'interrogera également sur la nature et l'origine du calcaire de la chaire conservée 
actuellement au Musée copte du Caire ainsi que sur celles du marbre prélevé sur un 
füt de colonne désensablée pour déterminer s'il y a eu réutilisation. 


Le monastère de saint Jérémie: historique et description 
C'est dans la deuxiéme moitié du Ve s. que le monastére de saint Jérémie à Saqqara 
(Fig. 1) voit le jour. 


Les sources textuelles 

L'existence du monastère est attestée par la chronique de Jean de Nikiou (89. 
4—15)! (VIIe s.) qui évoque un certain Jérémie (Fig. 2), abbé d'un monastére prés 
de Memphis ayant vécu à la fin de la deuxième moitié du Ve s. et au début du VIe. 
Une mention antérieure du Vle s. l Itinerarium Theodosii fait état de deux monas- 
tères près de Memphis dont celui de Jérémie. Le fragment copte de la biographie 
de Hór évoquant sa correspondance avec Jérémie, son passage accompagné d'Her- 
mina au couvent de Memphis et ‘le problème posé par le surnom de Pshoï-de-Jéré- 
mie" est également une des rares sources littéraires que l'hagiographie copte ait 
conservées sur Jérémie et son monastére memphite. Par ailleurs, les auteurs arabes 
des VIIIe et IXe s.? le désignent comme ‘Dayr Harmis'. Ce couvent, dont le fonc- 
tionnement était très actif jusqu'au VIIIe s., connut des déprédations successives en 
722 puis en 750 ap. J.-C.’ et fut déserté au milieu du IXe s., voire deux siècles après 
l'invasion arabe. Incendié, il tomba en ruine et l'avidité à se procurer ses pierres 
contribua largement à consommer sa destruction. Le site fut pillé et l'on est venu 
s'approvisionner de blocs équarris pour des monuments islamiques et autres. Le 


souvenir du monastère est resté vivant dans le livre attribué à Abou Salih? et 
Makrizi. 


! Charles 1916. 

? Doresse 2000, 487-88. 

? Il s’agit de Safi al-Din ‘Abd al Mu’min et Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam. 

^ Quibell 1912, 3-4. 

> Voir Doresse 2000, 496: ‘...deux dévastations ... l'une lors de la proscription musulmane des 
images... l'autre lors des troubles qui accompagnèrent la fuite de Merwän II en Egypte...’. 


6 Evetts 1895, fol. 68a; Zanetti 1995. 
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Fig. 1: Carte de l'Égypte copte. 
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Fig. 2: Portrait de l'Apa Jérémie. 
Peinture murale du monastère 


(d'aprés Quibell, 1908, pl. LX). 


Le contexte archéologique 
Situé dans la nécropole de Saqqara, oü se dressent de nombreuses pyramides et des 
tombeaux de hauts dignitaires, à quelque 500 m au sud de la pyramide à degrés de 
Djoser, le monastère atteint dans sa partie nord la chaussée d'Ounas et s'étend sur 
300 métres plus au sud. Alors que l'extension occidentale de l'édifice n'a pu étre 
délimitée, son extrémité orientale a été identifiée. Le couvent aurait été érigé dans 
le voisinage de tombeaux d'époque romaine.’ Cette hypothèse semble renforcée par 
les travaux du Louvre dans le secteur à son nord ouest où ont été dégagées des 
installations coptes au dessus des niveaux de Basse Époque, de la 30e dynastie et du 
début de la période hellénistique.* Plusieurs chapiteaux géminés provenant de la 
proximité immédiate, des bases de pilastres ainsi que deux linteaux l'un portant un 
chrisme et l'autre revétu de la mention des trois abbés? sont autant de preuves de 
leur lien au monastére. 

Découvert par G. Maspero, saint Jérémie fut exhumé de sa gangue de sable au 
cours de plusieurs campagnes de fouilles? conduites par James E. Quibell de 1905 


7 Ces sépultures romaines auraient appartenu à de riches propriétaires terriens. Cf Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Hakam 1924, 231; Grossmann 1991, 775. 

8 On se reportera à l'article de Ziegler er al. 1997, 269-72. 

? Informations puisées dans les rapports inédits des fouilles du Louvre. En ce qui concerne l'ico- 
nographie des trois abbés, des peintures les représentant, entre autres, sont conservées dans les halls 3 
et 6 du musée copte. Voir Gabra 1993, 44. 

10 Celles-ci ont été publiées, parmi d'autres résutats de fouilles, dans les volumes de l'ouvrage de 


Quibell 1907-12: 1908, 63-69; 1909, 1-77; 1912, 1-30, pl. I-LVII. 
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à 1910. Les travaux abandonnés jusqu'en 1970, Peter Grossmann procède à cette 
date à des fouilles!! sur un site largement ensablé. En 1988, à l'occasion d'un survey 
archéologique que j'ai mené au complexe funéraire de Djoser, j'ai pu rapidement 
examiner deux füts de colonnes en marbre émergeant du monastère, alors quasi- 
ment enfoui. En 2006, j'ai pu non sans peine les retrouver. 


Les données épigraphiques d’apres les fouilles de Quibell 

Une multitude de documents répartis entre stèles funéraires des moines et cartulai- 
res, dont un grand nombre est conservé au Louvre, ont été mis au jour par Quibell. 
Les informations sur la vie, l'administration territoriale, le personnel du couvent, 
les activités exercées par les moines, les prieurs, les diacres, les lecteurs, le chantre, 
le harpiste, l'économe et le responsable d'une infirmerie sont fréquentes. Ce sont 


? copistes, professeurs, notaires, bücherons, 


surtout les divers corps de métiers:! 
charpentiers, magons, constructeurs vraisemblablement des architectes, potiers et 
peintres qui sont les principaux protagonistes du fonctionnement du couvent. 

Un réseau architectural monastique diversifié 

L'architecture du complexe monastique a été étudiée par Quibell? (Fig. 3). 


Peter Grossmann" 


reviendra dessus. Au-delà de ces descriptions? une synthése 
cohérente des restitutions architecturales permettant de cerner grosso modo les élé- 
ments de remploi est indispensable. 

Avant l'édification du bátiment monastique, les premiers moines auraient occupé 
les tombeaux de Saqqara. Le monastère quant à lui était constitué d'un vaste com- 
plexe cénobitique oü figuraient jadis de nombreux espaces: une imposante église au 
centre, une grande cour avec un jardin et un corps de logis surmonté de plusieurs 
coupoles couvrant cuisines, offices, réfectoires et cellules des moines. Quibell a 
?16 qui 
semble appartenir à un monument romain. Cette chapelle funéraire de plan basili- 


dégagé à l'ouest du couvent un édifice appelé ‘église tombale/building1823 


cal, réutilisée par les moines, comportait un arc triomphal à l'entrée et ses murs 
étaient décorés de plaques de marbre. À l'extrémité sud du couvent un autre édifice 
semble avoir abrité l'hótellerie. L'ensemble était circonscrit par de hauts murs d'en- 
ceinte dont il ne subsiste que des arasements. 

L'église était le coeur du monastére. Son plan est extrémement difficile d'inter- 
prétation dans la mesure oü les bases, les dés, les piédestaux et les stéles sont traités, 
d’après le relevé architectural, de la méme fagon que les colonnes. Deux phases 


!! Cf Grossmann 1971. 

? Cf Quibell 1909, 53-60. 

Elle est présentée dans les volumes 2, 3 et 4 de sa publication. 

Un état de la question est fourni dans son article de 1991. 

5 Voir également Leclercq 1913. 

Se reporter à Grossmann 1991 et en particulier aux pages 775—76. 
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Fig. 3: Plan du monastère d'Apa Jérémie (d’après Quibell, 1909, fig. 1). 
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interviennent dans sa construction. La premiére est une église en brique crue, 
datant d'avant le milieu du VIe s., dont la façade était parementée de moellons 
remployés. Constituée d'un narthex, de nefs à colonnes et de sanctuaire, cette cha- 
pelle initiale se voit remplacée au VIIe s. par une deuxième nettement plus impor- 
tante témoignant de la prospérité de la communauté. De plan basilical elle mesurait 
18 sur 39 m, la largeur des bas-cótés était de 3.30 m et celle de la nef centrale 
d'environ 10.25 m. L’entrée principale débouchait sur le narthex. Une porte nord 
permettait l'accés aux bátiments du monastére, une autre au sud faisait communi- 
quer la basilique avec un portique double à deux travées en L (double colonnade 
couverte) donnant sur le jardin. Calcaire et granite sont majoritairement employés 
pour ces colonnes, toutefois trois colonnes de marbre qui pourraient avoir appar- 
tenu à la premiére église ont été retrouvées. En l'absence de radier, le pavement de 
la basilique constitué de dalles de calcaire est directement posé sur un sol de sable 
nivelé. Au VIIe s. survient un déclin qui donne lieu à des réparations du sol du 
portique sud de l'église gráce au remploi de pierres tombales. C'est par son nar- 
thex!” mieux conservé dans sa partie nord et particulièrement imposant que la basi- 
lique se distinguait. Le seuil d’accès de celui-ci était en granite et une colonne en 
marbre de 1.65 m y a été retrouvée. Le narthex aboutissait à une étroite nef trans- 
versale qui s'ouvre par ses portiques sur une nef majeure et deux autres latérales. 
On dénombre au total une vingtaine de colonnes essentiellement en calcaire et 
brisées pour la plupart, trois en granite et deux en marbre. Seules deux bien conser- 
vées mesurant 3.17 m et 3.25 m permettent une estimation approximative de la 
hauteur de l'église. Des chapiteaux gisaient au sol sous une couche épaisse de sable. 
Enfin du sanctuaire nous est parvenue l'iconostase en bois sculpté soutenue par une 
banquette constituée de gros blocs d'albátre. Son pavement, intégralement boule- 
versé, laisse entrevoir un grand nombre de fragments de marbre de 5 cm d'épais- 
seur. Deux pierres témoignent de la présence de deux absides appartenant aux égli- 
ses successives. De part et d'autre de l'abside la plus récente, placée dans l'axe de la 
nef, se trouvaient deux sacristies. 

Au nord et à l'ouest de la basilique, un ensemble de locaux incluant cellules 
élaborées et décorées, oratoires, celliers, fours à pain, pressoirs à huile, étable, maga- 
sins et ateliers d'artisans ont pu étre identifiés. Un réfectoire débouchait sur une 
cour au centre de laquelle se dressait un kiosque à quatre colonnes. Dans la partie 
ouest de la cour un espace était réservé aux réunions quotidiennes des moines pour 
travailler en commun. Une chaire en pierre a été trouvée à cet endroit. Au sud- 
ouest deux ateliers dont une blanchisserie et une teinturerie ont été repérés. Par 


17 En effet, le narthex occupait un espace bien plus conséquent que la première église tout entière. 
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ailleurs, les citernes signalées par Grossmann ne figurent pas sur le plan établi par 
Quibell. Le seul élément notable est la présence, au nord et à l'extréme est de l'en- 
semble monastique, des alvéoles d'un balnéaire. 


Les remplois 

Intégrés dans les espaces cultuels chrétiens, les matériaux de l'Égypte ancienne réu- 
tilisés seront sacralisés. En témoigne la présence, dans ce monastère, de fragments 
de statues, de stèles, de blocs, de colonnes et de chapiteaux.!* Cette solution de 
fortune est un moyen efficace de pallier la pénurie de matériaux. Rappelons que 
saint Jérémie se trouve à Saqqara riche en monuments funéraires allant des premiè- 
res dynasties égyptiennes à l'époque romaine. D'aprés les données des nécropoles 
calcaire, calcite, quartzite, granite, granodiorite, grauwacke abondent. En revanche, 
le marbre a pu avoir été introduit aux époques hellénistique et impériale. Si pour 
l'édification du monastère on a fait en partie appel aux carrières, il n'en demeure 
pas moins que des éléments de remploi ont servi. La question est maintenant de 
savoir dans quelle mesure il y a eu réutilisation. Le monastère étant envahi par les 
sables, à défaut de déterminer l'origine des différents éléments d'architecture, de 
leur mise en place et d'établir la valeur intrinsèque du remploi, je me limiterai à un 
inventaire partiel des spolia ou des vestiges disponibles en position de remploi 
d'aprés Quibell. La chronologie des réutilisations à partir de monuments plus 
anciens puis celles des Ve, VIIe et VIIIe s. ne peut être mise en évidence. 


Hypothèse concernant la réutilisation et le réaménagement de l'espace architectural 

Le complexe monastique occupe un secteur archéologique loin d'étre encore inté- 
gralement fouillé. Les prospections récentes du Louvre tout prés de saint Jérémie 
ont montré jusqu'à présent l'existence de niveaux tardifs, voire ptolémaiques. En 
effet, le prestige de Memphis se maintient sous les Ptolémées et Saqqara continue 
de s'épanouir avec le culte des Apis au Sérapeum pour devenir le centre de cultes 
funéraires d'animaux sacrés. Cela n'est pas sans incidence, dans la mouvance de la 
tradition, sur le choix à cette époque de Saqqara comme nécropole.” L'Anubieion,? 
les tombeaux, les temples et les stèles du Sérapeum, dont les cultes se perpétuent à 
l'époque romaine jusqu'au Ile s., viennent le confirmer. De plus, l'assertion de Ibn 


18 Des remplois similaires de blocs, de linteaux, de colonnes et de chapiteaux de l'Égypte pharao- 
nique sont notoires dans le ‘Monastère Blanc’ d'Apa Chenouté à Sohag. 

' Sur Saqqara à la période tardive, Smith (1984, 421—25) présente une analyse historique sur la 
question. 


20 Jeffreys et Smith, 1988 77-79. 
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"Abd al-Hakam?! datant de 870—871 ap. J.-C., reprise par P. Grossmann,” concer- 
nant la présence dans les environs de tombeaux-mausolées attribués à des dignitai- 
res terriens romains de Memphis qui auraient quitté l'Égypte après l'invasion arabe, 
n'est pas à négliger. En l'absence à l'heure actuelle de données archéologiques in 
situ, il est difficile d'interpréter l'architecture de ces tombeaux. Aussi la recherche 
de parallèles en d'autres sites d'Égypte s'impose-t-elle.? Un excellent témoignage 
est fourni par la nécropole romaine d'Ezbet Bachendi à proximité de Balat dans 
Poasis de Dakhla.” Constituée par six tombeaux monumentaux incluant celui de 
Kitynos, trois sépultures cependant de style romain étaient surmontées de dómes. 
La tombe numéro 4 (Sheikh Bachendi), la mieux conservée, et la numéro 3 qui 
conserve des détails pertinents sur la magonnerie et la substructure? comportent un 
pronaos donnant accès à une cella pourvue de niches destinées aux sarcophages des 


6 à Ismant el-Kharab dans 


défunts et à leurs statues. Autre comparaison, 'Kellis? 
l'oasis de Dakhla offre la vision d'une ville romano-byzantine compléte avec sa 
nécropole. À Saqqara, méme si les textes et l'archéologie de la période tardive sont 
insuffisants, les relevés architecturaux de Quibell laissent entrevoir, par endroits, le 
passage d'une architecture antique à une architecture copto-byzantine. 

On peut ainsi distinguer quelques points de réaménagement: le premier s'ob- 
serve dans la réutilisation de la salle funéraire d'un tombeau vraisemblablement 
d'époque romaine pour la construction du sanctuaire de la premiére église et de son 
abside; le deuxième se rencontre dans le parement en moellons de la façade de 
l'église en brique crue: ce petit appareil pourrait étre un remploi à partir d'éléments 
romain. Les troisiéme et quatriéme points sont représentés dans les secteurs nord et 
ouest du couvent. Au nord, une importante épaisseur des murs d'une cour et d'une 
cellule semble plaider en faveur de l'occupation d'un ou de deux mausolées. À 
l'ouest, l'édifice appelé 'église tombale/building1823' qui correspondrait à un 
monument romain a été réutilisé. 


2! Cf Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, 231. L'assertion d'Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam nous parait plausible en dépit 
de quelques histoires curieuses telle que l'épouse du Nil en parlant d'Ahnas. 

2 Grossmann 1991, 775. 

? Des mausolées romains datant de la méme époque ont été découverts au sud-ouest du village 
de Lanuéjols en Lozère. Voir Paillet 2002, 171. 

24 Yamani 2001. 

2 Pour l'étude de ces deux tombes voir Yamani 2001, 395—97. 

26 Cf Knudstad et Frey 1999. 
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Remploi de blocs inscrits, de fragments de statues, de stèles et de sarcophages du Nouvel 
Empire 

Une moisson riche en objets non stratifiés du Nouvel Empire remployée dans le 
couvent, a été recueillie par Quibell, transférée partiellement au Musée du Caire et 
répertoriée dans le Porter et Moss." Il s'agit de plusieurs blocs en calcaire, en gra- 
nite et en basalte de la 29e dynastie inscrits et décorés représentant entre autres des 
processions géographiques, le scribe royal Horemheb, un certain Kairi chef des fabri- 
cants de chars et directeur de l'atelier des armureries, de scènes de chars, de pleureu- 
ses, de couples de défunts présentant des offrandes, encensant ou adorant Osiris, 
Hathor, le pilier djed etc., de prétres accompagnés d'Osiris et d'Anubis devant une 
momie, la fille d'un défunt sous un siége avec un chat et un singe (Fig. 4), la dame 
Tamyt chanteuse d'Amon, un flütiste, deux chefs d’orfèvres, le chef supréme des 
artisans, le chef de la police ramesside Perennut (Fig. 5), l’iconographie d'une tombe 
pyramidale avec deux colonnes et d'une barque avec un sanctuaire. 

Des stèles de particuliers des 18e et 19e dynasties provenant pour certaines du 
secteur sud de la pyramide de Djoser et de celui de la pyramide d'Ounas font par- 
tie du remploi. Enfin des fragments de statues cubes de la 29e dynastie trouvés au 
sud de la pyramide d'Ounas ont été placés. 

Cette association disparate d'éléments pharaoniques laisse présager un remploi 
anarchique qui ne répond pas à un critère de choix délibéré ni à un pillage. 


Réutilisation de chapiteaux 
Dans les ruines du monastère, Quibell a dégagé un grand nombre de chapiteaux. 
Quelques uns proviennent du secteur de l'église. Transférés en grande partie au 
musée copte, certains sont exposés dans une salle au British Museum. Si la plupart 
sont en calcaire, l'hypothése du marbre n'est pas écartée pour un petit nombre 
d'entre eux. L'observation de la forme et du décor des chapiteaux publiés par Qui- 
bell révèle une importante diversité. À partir de quelques exemples (Fig. 6) publiés 
dans le tome 3 de son ouvrage, je chercherai uniquement à dégager les grandes 
lignes de la répartition typologique et chronologique pour distinguer le remploi. 
Les types de chapiteaux de saint Jérémie ont des morphologies, des composantes 
et des caractéristiques hétéroclites qui traduisent "l'imagination créative et versatile 
de la sculpture copte.” La corbeille, d'un art consommé, est le type le plus fré- 
quent qui connaît un développement parallele dans l'Égypte copte et à Constanti- 
nople. À ce propos des prises de position dans différents articles sont adoptées.? La 


” Porter et Moss 1979, I, 667—69. 
28 Badawy 1978. 
2 Badawy 1978, 202-03; Kitzinger 1938. 
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Fig. 4: Bloc remployé avec une scène de la fille d'un défunt sous 
un siege avec un chat et un singe (dessin d'aprés Quibell, 1912, 


pl. LXXVI n° 11). 


Fig. 5: Bloc remployé avec l'iconographie du chef de la police 
ramesside Perennut (dessin d'aprés Quibell, 1912, pl. LXXXI n° 2). 


Fig. 6: Chapiteaux provenant des ruines du monastère (d’après Quibell 1909, planches XVI n° 2; 
XVII n° 1; XX n° 3; XXVII n? 5; XXIII n° 2; XXII n? 4; XXVII n? 3; XXVII n° 2; XXIV n° 6; 
XXIV n° 5; XXIX n? 2; XXVII n° 1; XXII n° 1). 
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composition de la corbeille varie des feuilles de vignes enroulées autour de grappes 
ou séparées par des lobes et des cercles entrelacés à des dessins géométriques avec 
une bande tressée au centre. Le composite, sorte de corbeille mixte sur deux niveaux, 
est décoré d'acanthes à sa partie basale et habillé de motifs de feuilles de palmes à 
sa partie sommitale. Ce deuxième type rencontré est un romain tardif datant du 
IIIe s. dont la production se poursuit. D'autres types, certains inachevés et d'autres 
évoquant le corinthien avec un dessin simplifié de la feuille, restent à &lucider.” 
Tirer des conclusions sur le remploi à partir de ce maigre échantillonnage serait 
hasardeux. On peut tout de méme reconnaître que surtout les chapiteaux en forme 
de corbeille sont l'oeuvre de sculpteurs de la période copte. Une étude exhaustive 
du corpus des chapiteaux dans tous les édifices coptes tels Baouit, Ahnas etc. s'avère 
judicieuse pour identifier les phases de fabrication et la production des ateliers. 


Réutilisation de füts de colonnes en marbre 

À une époque où l'Égypte est moins prospere que par le passé la décoration de ce 
monastère est cependant soignée. Caractéristique remarquable de la qualité des 
peintures et de la variété des pierres, l'emploi du marbre. Matériau de füts, de tam- 
bours ou de bases de colonnes dans le narthex et les nefs de la basilique, il est aussi 
présent dans le double portique, dans le pavement du sanctuaire et ailleurs. D'une 
manière générale, son utilisation introduit une connotation d'opulence. L'emploi 
de ce matériau dans l'édifice est donc inattendu et surprend, car localement la 
région memphite et sa rive orientale depuis Mokattam jusqu'à Hélouan en sont 
dépourvues. Le marbre égyptien qui se rencontre dans d'autres localités ne jouit pas 
d'une réputation extraordinaire. En outre, on verrait mal les constructeurs de l'épo- 
que faire appel à un matériau d'importation dont le prix de revient serait onéreux. 
La solution est plutót du cóté du remploi mais auparavant il convient de s'interro- 
ger sur l'origine de ce marbre. S’agit-il d'un marbre local ou d'importation? Le 
marbre, peu utilisé en Égypte,” pose probléme pourtant ses affleurements s'éten- 
dent du désert oriental au sud d'Assouan. Le Gebel Rokham en fournit la meilleure 
qualité à cristaux fins, composée de calcite à laquelle s'ajoutent de faibles quantités 
de brucite, de dolomite et plus rarement de quartz. Il peut étre blanc ou d'un gris 


? Des éléments de comparaison peuvent étre effectués avec la production alexandrine et celle 
d'autres sites de l'Égypte voir Pensabene 1993, 110-20, 164—75 et 301—05. Consulter également 
Pralong 2000. 

3! Mes recherches sur l'emploi des marbres en Egypte dans la statuaire royale et divine des épo- 
ques hellénistiques et impériales conservée au musée du Caire, dans celui de la Bibliotheca Alexan- 
drina, aux musées national et gréco-romain d'Alexandrie, menées depuis juin 2005, font le point tant 
sur la nature et la provenance des marbres locaux que sur le commerce des marbres d'importation. 
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soutenu.” Cet affleurement a été exploité au Nouvel Empire et très vraisemblable- 
ment aux époques ptolémaique et romaine. 

En 1989, à l'occasion de mes recherches doctorales à Saqqara, j'ai pu prélever un 
échantillon de l'un des deux füts de colonnes en marbre blanc, seuls témoins des 
éléments visibles du monastère, dont la hauteur avoisine les 2.10 m. Afin de recher- 
cher la provenance du marbre de ce füt de colonne, une analyse par cathodolumi- 
nescence a été effectuée sur l’échantillon et un étalon. Il s'agit d'un marbre à lumi- 
nescence bleue intense (1.2; 4.5) assez homogène avec une absence d'émission du 
Mn2+ La luminescence de l'échantillon s'apparente à celle du marbre de Procon- 
nèse. Ce résultat pourrait corroborer une origine de cette localité et amène à 
s'interroger, dans le contexte du monastère, sur son acheminement. Or, il est bien 
établi que l'industrie et le commerce marbriers sont bien développés dans cette 
région. Partant de l'opinion traditionnelle selon laquelle le marbre de Proconnése 
avait inondé le marché alexandrin,* les voies de transport de ce marbre? pour- 
raient étre ainsi identifiées. Dans la Cyrénaique voisine, les marbres des deux basi- 
liques byzantines de Latrun?? étudiés proviennent de Proconnèse et de Thasos.? 

Reste à savoir si les bátisseurs de saint Jérémie se sont procurés ce marbre à sa 
source ou à un lieu de commercialisation, en l'occurrence Alexandrie. Ces deux 
hypothèses paraissent invraisemblables lorsqu'on constate les exemples courants de 
réutilisations dans le monastére. Il faudrait davantage s'orienter vers le remploi de 
colonnes appartenant à des tombeaux ptolémaiques et surtout romains à Saqqara. 
Des données complémentaires sur cette problématique peuvent étre fournies par 
des recherches menées sur d'autres édifices. 


Le calcaire de la chaire de Saqqara 

Parmi les éléments d'architecture mis au jour par Quibell, une chaire en calcaire 
(Fig. 7) provenant d'une cour à l'intérieur du monastère figure dans le répertoire 
des fouilles. Conservée depuis sa découverte au Musée copte (J.E. 7988), elle se 
dresse dans un élégant patio récemment aménagé. Cette chaire de belle facture 
comporte six marches. L'arrondi de la partie supérieure du siege est décoré dune 


32 Said 1962, 260-62. 
3 Attanasio 2003, 194-201. 
* Qf Ward-Perkins 1992, 33. 
55 Les bateaux égyptiens avaient coutume de décharger du blé à Constantinople et de ramener une 
cargaison de marbre afin de lester leurs navires. 

36 Travaux menés par la mission archéologique française de Libye sous la direction du professeur 
André Laronde. 


# Communication orale (27 avril 2006) de M. Laronde que je remercie bien. 
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Fig. 8: Lame mince de calcaire prélevé sur le dossier 'Chaire de Saqqara 1’ (L.P. x 5). 
Des globigérines et une Operculine sont visibles (cliché M. Wissa). 


Fig. 9: Lame mince de calcaire prélevé sur le cóté de l'une des marches ‘Chaire de Saqqara 2° 


(L.N. x 5). Sections de Nummulites. (cliché M. Wissa). 
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croix et d'une coquille entourée d'une inscription. Elle est faconnée d'au moins 
deux blocs de calcaire. L'un constituant le dossier, de couleur beige, sur lequel on 
peut lire des traces d'outils et l'autre, blanc cassé, un monolithe dans lequel ont été 
taillés les marches d'escalier et l'encadrement du dossier. 

L'examen pétrographique, au microscope polarisant, que j'ai effectué sur deux 
lames minces confectionnées à partir de deux échantillons prélevés sur le dossier = 
‘Chaire de Saqqara 1’ et sur le cóté de l'une des marches = ‘Chaire de Saqqara 2’ 
donne le résultat suivant: 


échantillon ‘Chaire de Saqqara 1’ (Fig. 8) 

WACKESTONE BIOCLASTIQUE 

Micrite assez silteuse parsemée de pellets où des bioclastes peu abondants sont 
représentés par des Globgérines, des Operculines et des petits fragments de tests 
minces et sparitiques de Lamellibranches. 


échantillon ‘Chaire de Saqqara 2’ (Fig. 9) 
WACKESTONE BIOCLASTIQUE À NUMMULITES 


Micrite à pellets renfermant de nombreuses sections de Nummulites. 


Le calcaire de ces deux échantillons silteux, compact et d'un grain assez fin est 
caractéristique des faciés de la formation de Mokattam qu'on retrouve dans les 
carrières de Toura.** Dans ces conditions le calcaire de la chaire a-t-il été exploité 
dans les carriéres ou provient-il de remploi? Rien de surprenant, la nécropole de 
Saqqara est le site par excellence où des sépultures en calcaire foisonnent. Sans 
vouloir afficher une certitude, il serait tentant d'opter en faveur d'un remploi. 


Conclusion 

Le traitement de la pierre sous forme de remploi à l'époque de l'édification du 
monastère montre bien que le secteur proche de celui-ci a servi de carrières. Aussi 
par mesure d'économie du chantier pas besoin d'aller loin chercher les pierres. 
Tout l'investissement et la créativité copte se déploient tant dans la décoration 
picturale, que dans la sculpture des frises et des chapiteaux ainsi que dans les boise- 
ries. Le choix des pierres de remploi résulte d'un désordre organisé où des frag- 
ments ont été retaillés pour correspondre au programme architectural de l'édifice. 
Par ailleurs, du fait de son ensablement, la chronologie des remplois ne peut étre 


évaluée. 


38 À propos du calcaire de Toura se reporter à Klemm et Klemm 1993, Tura Kalkstein; Harrell 


1992; Wissa 1995. 
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REVIEWS 


WEST AND EAST: A REVIEW ARTICLE (9) 


Readings, Handbooks and Sources 

The Athenian Empire! is a very useful compilation of 14 leading contributions written by 
many of the principal authorities between the 1940s and the 2000s. These cover almost 
every essential aspect, evince a range of approaches and conclusions, and make use of a wide 
range of evidence: literary and archaeological, epigraphic and art-historical. The Reader is 
divided into five sections, each with a brisk introduction from the editor discussing the 
problems and the selection of material. The ‘Introduction’ consists of her own general 
introduction, containing some thoughts on what imperialism means or meant in times 
ancient and modern, false analogies and comparisons, paradigms negative and positive; and 
Moses Finley's ‘The Fifth-Century Athenian Empire: A Balance Sheet’. Part 1 — ‘Origins, 
Development and Chronology’ — has “Thucydides on the Purpose of the Delian League’ 
(H.R. Rawlings), "The Growth of Athenian Imperialism’ (Russell Meiggs) and ‘Patrician 
Imperialism’ (Harold Mattingly). Next is ‘Controlling the Empire’, containing "The Athe- 
nian Coinage Decree’ (David Lewis), ‘Proxeny and Proxenos in Fifth-Century Athens’ 
(Michael Walbank), ‘A Note on Athenian Imperialism’ (Meiggs again) and ‘Religion in the 
Athenian Empire’ (Robert Parker). ‘Cost and Benefits’ examines "The Parthenon, the 
Treasury of Athena and the Tribute of the Allies’ (Adalberto Giovannini — translated into 
English for the first time), Money Talks: Rhetor, Demos and the Resources of the Athe- 
nian Empire’ (Lisa Kallet-Marx) and ‘Archaeology and the Athenian Empire’ (Robin 
Osborne). The final part, ‘Popularity and Propaganda’, brings Geoffrey de Ste Croix on 
‘The Character of the Athenian Empire’, Jacqueline de Romilly on ‘Thucydides and the 
Cities of the Athenian Empire’ and Tonio Hölscher on ‘Images and Political Identity: The 
Case of Athens’. A brief postscript on the aftermath of empire, an ‘Intellectual Chronol- 
ogy’, a guide to further reading, and additional bibliography and an index conclude a well- 
conceived and -executed volume. For ease of access, the ancient Greek is translated and 
‘difficult’ terms are explained. Thus, it fulfils its purpose admirably. 

Of a similar nature is The Attic Orators? (Antiphon to Demosthenes and his rivals, plus 
Apollodorus), 14 contributions yet again; influential pieces chosen with an eye to their 
want of easy availability, written from the 1960s onward but mainly in the 1980s and 
1990s, four translated from French, German and Danish, some revised, all focusing on the 
intersection of law (the jury trial) and rhetoric. And again, the Greek is translated, occa- 
sionally transliterated; and a glossary provided (pp. 391—99) for the specialist terminology 
of law and rhetoric. More effort has been put into standardising citations and styles of 


! P. Low (ed.), The Athenian Empire, Edinburgh Readings on the Ancient World, Edinburgh 
University Press, Edinburgh 2008, xvi+352 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-7486-2585-7. 

? E. Carawan (ed.), The Attic Orators, Oxford Readings in Classical Studies, Oxford University 
Press, Oxford 2007, xxiv+450 pp. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-19-927993-7. 
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reference, cutting redundancies and providing a consolidated bibliography (and an index 
of the passages discussed). Edwin Carawan's Introduction (‘The Speechwriter’s Art and 
the Imagined Community) is self-explanatory, setting out what is to follow — four contri- 
butions grouped under ‘The Lost art and the First Written Speeches! (Lavency, Usher, 
Cole, Porter), six on ‘The Tools of the Argument: Procedure and Proof (Wolff, Meyer- 
Laurin, Humphreys, Gagarin, Carey, Mirhady), the final four on ‘Casting the Jury’ (Ober, 
Todd, Rubinstein, Yunis). 

Everett Wheeler is eminently qualified to select material on ancient Greece to re-publish 
in a volume in this military history series? — the ‘Classical Greece” of the title is misleading. 
Indeed he provides two of the chapters — ‘Ephorus and the Prohibition of Missiles' 
(pp. 19-44) and ‘The General as Hoplite’ (pp. 239-88), both substantial — and establishes 
the historical, historiographical and scholarly context in an extensive and wide-ranging 
54-page Introduction. The volume marshals 24 contributions, mostly from the 1980s and 
1990s and all except A.K. Nefiodkin’s ‘On the Origin of the Scythed Chariots’ (pp. 493- 
501) by American, British or Australasian scholars, into five sections: ‘Archaic Warfare’, 
‘Religious, Social, Economic and Legal Aspects', ‘Classical Hoplite Battle’, "The Pelopon- 
nesian War and ‘The Age of Xenophon and Epaminondas'. The earliest paper is W.S. 
Ferguson's interesting comparison of the military system of the Zulus and Spartans (from 
1918 — pp. 45-82). Not surprisingly, hoplites loom large (A.M. Snodgrass's “The “Hoplite 
Reform" Revisited’ [pp. 3-17] opens Part I, and P. Krentz’s ‘Fighting by the Rules: The 
Invention of the Hoplite Agón' concludes it [pp. 111—27 — one of several pieces set in 
annoyingly small type]); R.T. Ridley's “The Hoplite as Citizen: Athenian Military Institu- 
tions in the Social Context’ (pp. 153—93) is a major contribution to Part II; and Part III, 
opened by Wheeler and rounded off by Krentz’s ‘Casualties in Hoplite Battles’ (pp. 349— 
56), home to the largest number of contributions in the volume, is self-explanatory. Some- 
thing beyond a simple name index would have been helpful, though laborious to compile. 
Although the quality of the content is the key feature, and here there is indeed quality, the 
simple reproduction of papers from numerous sources, in various typefaces (shrunk to fit 
the volume page-size) and with varying forms of references, is unattractive. 

Jennifer Larson’s guide to Ancient Greek Cults‘ is a handy and accessible companion, 
designed, at least in part, to introduce the topic to monolingual English-speaking students, 
doubling up the role of quick reference work and readable account: it provides the requisite 
information without being daunting or stodgy, integrating recent archaeological discoveries 
and a variety of scholarly perspectives into an exploration of cults, their geographical dif- 
ferentiation, local rituals, variant conceptualisations of deities (bearded Aphrodite), etc. An 
opening discussion of methods, sources and concepts leads on to individual chapters on 
Zeus, Hera, Athena, Poseidon, Demeter and Kore/Persephone, Apollo, Artemis, Aphrodite, 
Dionysos, Hermes and Pan, other panhellenic deities, latecomer and regional deities (such 
as Cybele), hero-gods and heroine-goddesses, and heroes and heroines. It is well provided 


3 E.L. Wheeler (ed.), The Armies of Classical Greece, The International Library of Essays on Mili- 
tary History, Ashgate Publishing, Aldershot/Burlington, VT 2007, Ixiv+528 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-0- 
7546-2684-8. 

^ J. Larson, Ancient Greek Cults. A Guide, Routledge, London 2007, xiv+305 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 10: 0-415-32448-3/13: 978-0-415-32448-9. 
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with illustrations, maps and indexes (one of divine, heroic and mythical figures), an exten- 
sive bibliography and suggestions for further reading. 

Old and New Worlds in Greek Onomastic? publishes ten papers from the second ‘Lexi- 
con of Greek Personal Names’ colloquium, held in Oxford in March 2003. They take us 
from Atrax and Thessaly (Decourt and Tziafalias, Darmezin and Tziafalias, García Ramón) 
to Graeco-Roman Syria (Sartre), via Chalcido-Eretrian colonies (Knoepfler), Thrace and 
Bithynia (Corsten), Egypt (‘The Ptoelemiac Garrison of Hermoupolis Magna’ — Fraser), 
and Iranian and Jewish names in Asia Minor (Mitchell, Williams). Together they provide 
an interpretative guide to one of the fundamental sources for the ancient Greek world — 
personal names; and reflect, and reflect upon, the progress of the Lexicon of Greek Personal 
Names project. In both old and new worlds the issue of identity through the choice, forma- 
tion and adaptation of personal names is examined, be it through Greeks coming in contact 
with non-Greeks (by travel, trade or settlement) or of ‘others’ encountering the Greeks or 
moving into their world (diasporic Jews, for example). 

For many decades SEG$ has been an indispensable tool for anyone researching the 
ancient world. After the death of J.C. Gieben of Amsterdam publication was taken on by 
Brill. The volumes continue to appear on an annual basis, although four years in arrear. 
The long-serving principal editors are supported by a team of experienced assistant editors, 
several of whom have moved up over the years, and by a panel of distinguished advisory 
editors. The painstaking work they all do is manifest in the fine quality of the content and 
the indexing: the commentaries are particularly valuable; and it is gratifying that the pro- 
duction standards remain uniformly high. Each volume contains, usefully, updates of mate- 
rial published in previous volumes. 

A Commentary on Herodotus Books I-IV’ is a monumental work in all senses; and it will 
remain a lasting monument to the industry and scholarship of the late David Asheri, the 
principal force behind it and the greatest Herodotean of his time. He was responsible for 
the extensive Introduction (pp. 1-56) and for the commentaries on Books I and III, Alan 
Lloyd for the commentary on Book II, Aldo Corcella for that on Book IV. All contributors 
extensively revised and updated their work from the Italian edition of the 1990s and an 


> E. Matthews (ed.), Old and New Worlds in Greek Onomastics, Proceedings of the British Acad- 
emy 148, The British Academy/Oxford University Press, Oxford 2007, xii+241 pp., 2 figs. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-19-726412-6/ISSN 0068-1202. 

6 SEG: Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, L (2000), ed. A. Chaniotis, R.S. Stroud and 
J.H.M. Strubbe, Gieben, Amsterdam 2003, xxvi+756 pp. Cased. ISBN 90-5063-408-7; SEG: Sup- 
plementum Epigraphicum Graecum, LII-2 (2003), ed. A. Chaniotis, T. Corsten, R.S. Stroud and 
R.A. Tybout, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2007, xxx+920 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-15630-2; SEG: Sup- 
plementum Epigraphicum Graecum, LIV (2004), ed. A. Chaniotis, T. Corsten, R.S. Stroud and 
R.A. Tybout, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2008, xxxiv+916 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-16687-5; SEG: 
Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, LV (2005), ed. A. Chaniotis, T. Corsten, R.S. Stroud and 
R.A. Tybout, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2009, xxxviii+926 pp. Cased. ISBN 978-90-04-18035-2. All ISSN 
0920-8399. 

7 D. Asheri, A. Lloyd and A. Corcella, A Commentary on Herodotus Books I-IV, edited by 
O. Muray and A. Moreno, with a contribution by M. Brosius, translated by B. Graziosi, M. Rossetti, 
C. Dus and V. Cazzato, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2007, lxii+721 pp., 44 maps and plans. 
Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-814956-9. 
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Appendix by Maria Brosius on the inscription of Darius at Bistun was added. The editors 
have edited and supervised the translation; they sought to make no additions to the com- 
mentaries, which are as Asheri left them at his death. This handsome volume is furnished 
with 18 maps and various genealogies, lists of rulers and reigns, etc. Oswyn Murray offers 
a short but warm memoir of Asheri, whose legacy is a work that will function as the author- 
itative account of modern scholarship on Herodotus for generations to come. 


From West to East: A Northern Route 

Duane Rollers Through the Pillars of Herakle is the first study of Graeco-Roman explora- 
tion of the Atlantic to appear in over half a century. Voyages of discovery, conscious or 
otherwise, were undertaken from around 700 BC into the Roman period and encompassed 
an arc from the Gulf of Guinea north to the Baltic, Scandinavia and Iceland. There are 
seven chapters: ‘Greek exploration before 500 BC’, ‘The Carthaginians north and south of 
the Pillars’, ‘The Atlantic islands and beyond’, ‘Pytheas of Massalia', ‘Hellenistic explora- 
tion of the coasts of Africa’, ‘Late Hellenistic exploration’ and ‘Roman exploration’. These, 
plus an Introduction, Epilogue, an Appendix on the Periplous of Hanno, maps and photo- 
graphs, provide a succinct account of these early explorers, their discoveries, how they inter- 
preted them, shaping and shaped by contemporary conceptions of the world, etc. 

The The Final Feas? focuses on Gaul and Britain. Pamela Craven divides her book into 
three. The first part (pp. 1—70) contains six chapters on the background to Iron Age feast- 
ing in north-western Europe: “The Reasons, Importance, Aims and Methodology...’, ‘Early 
Greek Evidence for a Tradition of Feasting’, ‘Italian Feasting as Represented by Paintings 
and Artefacts...’, "The Literary Evidence for a Gallic Feasting Tradition’, “The Vessels and 
Equipment of the Gallic Feast in Texts and Practice’ and ‘Iron Age Society and the Feast 
in Social Ritual’. The second part (three chapters) examines the archaeological evidence, 
including an inventory of Iron Age amphora burials in Gaul and Britain, a detailed inves- 
tigation of such burials in the Champagn-Marne area and the evidence they contain of a 
graveside feasting tradition, and a brief consideration of pits containing amphorae. The 
final part, “Discussions and Conclusions’, is a single chapter touching on ritual, tradition, 
feasting practices and changes to them, society and elite society, cemeteries, regionalised 
responses, etc. A large number of line drawings, maps and tables. 

Culture and Change" is designed as a cultural-historical ‘introductory essay about Cen- 
tral European prehistory from the first agricultural communities to the formation of urban 
societies and states’ (p. 7) for general readers and students. It is readable and well illustrated 
(maps, drawings, reconstructions) and indexed, and provides suggestions for further reading 
within its bibliography. There are eight main chapters, beginning with an interpretative 


* D.W. Roller, Through the Pillars of Herakles. Greco-Roman Exploration of the Atlantic, Routledge, 
London 2006, xxii+163 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 10: 0-415-37287-9/13: 978-0-415-37287-9. 

? P.E. Craven, The Final Feast: An Examination of the Significant Iron Age Amphora Burials in 
North-West Europe in Relation to the Mediterranean Symposium and Feasting Ritual, BAR International 
Series 1605, Archaeopress, Oxford 2007, vi+223 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073- 
0022-1. 

? H, Vandkilde, Culture and Change in Central European Prehistory (Gth-1st millennium BC), 
Aarhus University Press, Aarhus 2007, 216 pp., 65 figs. Paperback. ISBN 978-87-7934-245-3. 
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framework and concluding with "Towards Urbanisation and State Formation’ (Hallstatt, 
Heuneburg, Celts) — the others are “The First Food Producing Communities’, ‘The Social 
Breakthrough of Copper-based Metallurgy’, ‘Social Integration of Secondary Products’, 
'Elitist Conduct and Commemoration of Warriorhood’, ‘Bronze Metallurgy and Social 
Hierarchy’ and “The Golden Age of the Sword’. As these titles suggest, the emphasis is on 
pattern-breaking events, turning points and (technological) innovations, how these inter- 
acted with social and cultural processes, and what patterns might be discerned. 

Dacia, written jointly by a Romanian- and a German scholar, is a further instalment 
in Philipp von Zabern’s lavish and estimable series of Orbis Provinciarum volumes: coffee- 
table books of substance, their footnoted texts replete with maps and plans, line drawings 
and reconstructions, and photographs, many in colour, of sites, monuments and objects. 
One of the longest chapters is on pre-Roman Dacia (culture, trade, religion, politics, soci- 
ety, etc. — from the 2nd century BC up to the Roman conquest at the beginning of the 2nd 
century AD), the establishment of the province follows, then chapters examining defence, 
the Roman army in the province, economic life, population/settlement, religion, politics 
and, finally, Dacia after the Romans (up to the time of Justinian). The volume is completed 
by an index and an extensive bibliography divided into themes within each chapter. 

The Proceedings of the 10th International Congress of Thracology (2005), Trace in the 
Graeco-Roman World,” have been published. The 86 contributions, in English, French, 
German and Greek, by scholars mostly from Bulgaria, Greece, Turkey, France, Romania 
and Moldova, are arranged in strict alphabetical order by principal author, not the best 
arrangement when they are so numerous. Several of the illustrations are too poorly repro- 
duced to be of much help. Politics and war, temples, cult and myth, Bendis and Sabazios, 
Emporion Pistiros and the Rogozen Treasure, pottery and coins, architecture and imagery, 
archaeology and epigraphy, language, tombs: all are represented in papers by many familiar 
names, including those of the late Alexander Fol, a pre-eminent Thracologist, and his wife 
Valeria, Zofia Archibald, Jan Bouzek, Maria Deoudi, Peter Dimitrov, Lidia Domaradzka, 
Kiril Jordanov, Georgi Kitov, Manolis Manoledakis, Totko Stoyanov, Nikola Theodossiev 
and Maya Vassileva. Competent editing of a diverse body of material by Athena Iakovidou. 

Classical Olbia and the Scythian World? brings together the work of ten Ukrainian, two 
British and one German scholar, both archaeologists and ancient historians — and holding 


!! N. Gudea and T. Lobüscher, Dacia. Eine römische Provinz zwischen Karpaten und Schwarzem 
Meer, Orbis Provinciarum, Zaberns Bildbände zur Archäologie, Verlag Philipp von Zabern, Mainz 
2006, iv+115 pp., many colour and black-and-white illustrations. Cased. ISBN 10: 3-8053-3415- 
X/13: 978-3-8053-3415-0. 

2 A. Iakovidou (ed.), Thrace in the Graeco-Roman World, Proceedings of the 10th International 
Congress of Thracology, Komotini-Alexandroupolis, 18-23 October 2005, National Hellenic 
Research Foundation, Centre for Greek and Roman Antiquity, Hellenic Ministry of Culture, XVII- 
Ith Ephorate of Prehistoric and Classical Antiquities, Komotini, Greece, Bulgarian Academy of 
Sciences — Institute of Thracology, Athens 2007, xiv+754 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978- 
960-7905-38-3. 

3 D. Braund and S.D. Kryzhitskiy (eds.), Classical Olbia and the Scythian World: From the Sixth 
Century BC to the Second Century AD, Proceedings of the British Academy 142, The British Acad- 
emy/Oxford University Press, Oxford 2007, xi+211 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19- 
726404-1/ISSN 0068-1202. 
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to a broad spectrum of interpretations of the evidence here presented. The volume grew out 
of a conference held in the Ukraine in 2001; it is not, however, a publication of ‘Proceed- 
ings’. S.D. Kryzhitskiy contributes pieces on the excavations at Olbia over the last 30 years 
and on the barbarian presence in early Olbia; S.B. Buyskikh examines contacts between 
Greek and non-Greeks in the Lower Bug in the 6th and 5th centuries BC; David Braund 
investigates ethnic, religious, economic and political interaction in the region from 600 to 
100 BC in by far the longest contribution; Stephanie West ponders what Herodotus has to 
say about Olbia; and A.S. Rusyaeva considers religious interaction between Olbia and 
Scythia. Trakhtemirov, a fortified city-site on the Dnieper, is examined by Y.V. Boltrik and 
E.E. Fialko. N.A. Leypunskaya focuses on trade and exchange between them in the 6th— 
Áth centuries BC, and N.A Gavrilyuk looks at social and economic issues in the develop- 
ment of Steppe Scythia. Into the Roman period, Balbina Bäbler considers Dio Chrysos- 
tom's ‘Construction’ of Olbia, V.V. Krapivina investigates Olbia and the barbarians in the 
first four centuries AD, and V.M. Zubar essays a brief examination of Roman military units 
in Olbia. There is a combined bibliography. All contributions have been edited into clear 
English. 

The Berthier-Delagarde collection!‘ was formed by a Sebastopol-born Imperial Russian 
general, and a significant portion — the ‘barbarian’ part — was purchased soon after his 
death from his émigré family by the British Museum at the suggestion of M.I. Rostovtzeff. 
This, mainly ‘Crimean’ jewellery and horse trappings of the 4th-7th centuries (92 items), 
is published by Julia Andrási (details of the acquisition, documentation, archival photo- 
graphs, catalogue), whilst Aleksander Aibabin provides a history and background to the 
collection up to its westward migration and also a commentary on select items. Appendices 
cover the provincial Roman jewellery of the 2nd—3rd centuries and Sarmatian, late antique 
and later material that form a third of the collection, and a scientific commentary combin- 
ing compositional analysis, examination of construction techniques, etc. There are numer- 
ous black-and-white photographs and drawings, plus four colour plates. 

The south-eastern periphery of the Bosporan kingdom is its least studied region. This 
situation is now changing thanks to the efforts of A.A. Malyshev and his colleagues. Three 
books have recently appeared under Malyshev's editorship. The first? is about the antiqui- 
ties of the Abrau Peninsula, situated between Gorgippia (Anapa) and Torikos (Gelendzhik), 
an area inhabited by the local Toretians and Kerketians (Ps.-Scylax Periplus 72-75) that is 
shown to have been a meeting point of different groups from the Koban-Colchian, Maeo- 
tian and Scythian cultural traditions. The volume contains landscape and climate studies of 
the area, which examine environmental change from the Eneolithic to the Middle Ages, 
contributions on population history and material culture from the 8th century BC to 


14 J, Andrási, with contributions by A. Aibabin and a scientific report by S. La Niece and 
M. Cowell, The Berthier-Delagarde Collection of Crimean Jewellery in the British Museum and Related 
Material, edited by D. Kidd and B. Ager, British Museum Research Publication 166, The British 
Museum Press, London 2008, viii+174 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-0-86159-166-4/ 
ISSN 1747-3640. 

5 A.A. Malyshev (ed.), Abrau Antiqua. Rezul'taty kompleksnykh issledovanii drevnostei poluostrova 
AbraulAbrau Antiqua. Results of Complex Investigations of the Antiquities of the Abrau Peninsula, Rus- 
sian Academy of Sciences, Institute of Archaeology, Moscow, Grif i K, Tula 2009, 243 pp., illustra- 
tions. Summaries in English. Cased. ISBN 978-5-8125-1287-3. 
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Roman times, and studies of economic activity — crops, animal husbandry, forestry and 
metalworking.'° The other two volumes are dedicated to necropoleis, the first to the Hel- 
lenistic burial ground at Raevsky, not far from Novorossisk," from which 100 pit graves 
have been studied (38 of them destroyed to a varying extent by looters; three of mediaeval 
date). Individual chapters describe the grave complexes, burial rites, grave-goods and chem- 
ical/metallurgical analysis of the ferrous and non-ferrous objects recovered. This necropolis 
is supposed to have been that of the local Maeotian population. The second volume? pub- 
lishes 90 complexes (seven of them looted) from the Tsemdolina necropolis, also not far 
from Novorossisk, which functioned from the late 1st century BC until the 5th century AD 
inclusive. Ten of these contain horses, and some of them are furnished with grave-goods. 
Three burials are outstanding for their richness; they are all from the Roman period and 
contain, among other goods, Roman bronze vessels. This burial ground is linked to the 
Aspurgians, mentioned by ancient authors (Strabo 11. 2. 11; Ptolemy 5. 19. 17) as mounted 
warriors and military settlers who served the Bosporan king, Aspurgus. All three volumes 
are produced to a high standard and are very well illustrated. They are essential reading for 
those studying the local population of the periphery of the Asiatic Bosporus. 

Ancient Nomads of the Aralo-Caspian Region, ? a publication of the work of the Univer- 
sity of Sydney's Central Asian Programme, is primarily an examination, by Vadim Yagodin, 
of the Duana archaeological complex, in which he describes the site (pp. 13-18) and exca- 
vations (pp. 18-32), and formulates a typology of burial complexes (pp. 32-73). Alison 
Betts sets the scene and establishes the context (nomadic and cultic) in her introductory 
piece (pp. 1-10). Soren Blau contributes a brief examination of human skelatal remains 
from the complex (pp. 79-82). A handsome production containing a good complement of 
line drawings, maps and plans. 

The some 500 tombs of the necropolis of Tsibilium (modern Tsebelda) in Abkhazia 
have received comprehensive publication in French (with a brief Spanish preface to the 
ASLAEME series of which this is part, also translated badly into English).? Volume 1 is by 


16 On the archaeology of this periphery of the Bosporan kingdom, see N.N. Terekhova, 
A.V. Dmitriev, A.A. Malyshev, I.G. Ravich and L.S. Rozanova, “The Foothills of the North-Western 
Caucasus in the 8th-4th Centuries BC’. AWE 5 (2006), 44-79. 

7 A.A. Malyshev (ed.), Yugo-Vostochnaya periferiya Bospora v ellinisticheskoe vremya: po materi- 
alam Raevskogo nekropolyal South-Eastern Periphery of Bosporus in the Hellenistic Period: Materials from 
the Raevsky Necropolis, Nekropoli Chernomor ya/The Pontic Necropolises I, Russian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Institute of Archaeology, Moscow, Grif i K, Tula 2007, 258 pp., illustrations. Summary in 
English. Cased. ISBN 978-5-8125-1111-1. 

18 AA. Malyshev (ed.), Aspurgiane na Yugo-Vostoke Aziatskogo Bospora: po materialam Tsemdolin- 
skogo nekropolyal The Aspurgians on the South-East of the Asiatic Bosporus: Materials from the Tsem- 
dolina Necropolis, Nekropoli Chernomor’ya/The Pontic Necropolises II, Russian Academy of 
Sciences, Institute of Archaeology, Moscow, Grif i K, Tula 2008, 304 pp., illustrations. Summary in 
English. Cased. ISBN 978-5-8125-1242-2. 

9 V.N. Vagodin, A.V.G. Betts and S. Blau, Ancient Nomads of the Aralo-Caspian Region. The 
Duana Archaeological Complex, University of Sydney Central Asian Programme, Ancient Near Eastern 
Studies Suppl. 25, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Dudley, MA 2007, viiii+138 pp., 44 figs. Cased. ISBN 978- 
90-429-1934-1. 

20 Tsibilium: La nécropole apsile de Tsibilium (VIIe av. J.-C.—VlIe ap. J.-C.). (Abkhazie, Caucase). 
Vol. 1: Y. Voronov, Les Fouilles de 1977-1986, le texte est préparé pour l'edition par M. Kazanski, 
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the late Youri Voronov, the excavator, edited for publication by Michel Kazanski (whose 
introduction provides a short account of Voronov's life, work and death — assassination). It 
contains a brief overview of the Tsibilium necropolis, and then describes the individual 
component cemeteries, with the primary focus on nos. 1—3 and the finds made there dur- 
ing the 1977-1986 seasons, more than adequately illustrated in 222 figs. Volume 2 (by 
Kazanksi and Anna Mastykova) seeks to provide background. There are chapters on the 
Apsilian people from written sources of the 1st-7th centuries AD, the culture of Tsebelda 
(chronology and typology) and the evolution of the necropolis, and half a dozen ‘Annexes’ 
on Alanian ceramics, Late Roman sigillata, imported amphorae, etc. Once again, well illus- 
trated. It is a fitting tribute to the memory of Voronov and his great achievements in the 
study of Caucasian archaeology, particularly that of Abkhazia. 


Mediterranean Crossroads: Italy, Greece and the East 

Styling Romanisation®! is another ‘book of the thesis’ without displaying this too obviously. 
This is pots and people in central Italy — studying ceramics as a way of approaching the 
cultural history of Roman Italy; in particular, studying everyday pottery to discern the 
impact of Romanisation on non-elite life in central Italy. Six main chapters cover 'Rom- 
anisation' (of and in Italy, Volterra, the Western provinces, etc.) — an attempt at context, 
and an overview of the ‘themes dominating the study of socio-cultural and... political 
change in Italy during the last three centuries BC’ (p. 9); ‘Black-gloss wares and the Rom- 
anisation of Italy’ — largely a critique of Jean-Paul Morel’s interpretative model and offering 
an alternative to it; ‘Style and society in central Italy during the Hellenistic period’ — arte- 
factual variability, pottery production and consumption, methodology, the social signifi- 
cance of stylistic change; the city of Volterra and material from it; Capena and its material; 
and 'Ceramics and the Romanisation of central Italy’ — based on the evidence from Volterra 
and Capena. Roman Roth concludes that study of the ceramics suggests that Romanisation 
provided new material opportunities across society rather than leading to a loss of regional 
cultural identity. 

Lynette Mitchell's Panbellenism? shows that small publishers (in this case The Classical 
Press of Wales) continue to produce attractive, high-quality work. Its core argument is 
that panhellenism served to define and give political substance to the Hellenic community 
in the Archaic and Classical periods, fixing it in time and space, and providing it with a 
‘narrative’ — war against the barbarian (the maintenance of the image of an enemy com- 
mon to all Hellenes). An Introduction (‘Panhellensim and the barbarian’) and an Epilogue 
enclose five main chapters: ‘Panhellenism and the community of the Hellenes' (in which 


334 pp., 222 figs.; Vol. 2: M. Kazanski, A. Mastykova and collaborators, L'étude du site, 164 pp., 63 
pls. Archaeological Studies on Late Antiquity and Early Medieval Europe (400-1000 A.D.), Cata- 
logues and Archaeological Excavations I, BAR International Series 1721, John and Erica Hedges, 
Oxford 2007. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0204-1. 

?! R. Roth, Styling Romanisation : Pottery and Society in Central Italy, Cambridge Classical Studies, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2007, xvi+237 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-521- 
87567-7. 

7? L, Mitchell, Panhellenism and the Barbarian in Archaic and Classical Greece, The Classical Press 
of Wales, Swansea 2007, xxvi+262 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-1-905125-14-2. 
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Mitchell uses her own complex identification with ‘Australianness’ and other layers of her 
identity to start the ball rolling), ‘Defining the boundaries of the Hellenic Community’, 
‘The symbolic community: utopia and dystopia’, ‘Cultural contestation' and ‘Time, space 
and war against the barbarian’, where a case is presented for this ‘narrative’ underpinning 
the conceptual framework of the Asian campaign of Alexander the Great. Along the way, 
there is consideration of how the ideology of panhellenism related to the realities of the 
Delian League, and of the countervailing forces of individualism and community, polis 
identity and panhellenism. Pleasing to see the Hobsbawm and Ranger collection in the 
bibliography.? 

Mediterranean Crossroads is another volume of conference proceedings; the conference 
took place in Athens in 2005 with the support of the ‘European Union framework pro- 
gramme, Culture 2000! The 30 contributions, which run from the Neolithic to the con- 
temporary and from the western to the eastern Mediterranean, are all in English, with 15 
authors from Greece, 8 from Great Britain (where Scotland is a country but England is 
not), and the rest from Australia, France, Germany, Italy, Malta, the Netherlands, Spain 
and the USA. The pieces are grouped into six untitled sections. Part 1 examines Mediter- 
ranean paradigms and assesses how useful the Mediterranean is as a tool of analysis in 
archaeological research; Part 2 looks at major cultural transformations in the second half of 
the 3rd millennium in the Aegean, Cyprus especially, Greece, Italy and Malta (ceramics, 
population movements, etc.); Part 3 is concerned with technical innovation and the trans- 
fer of ideas resulting from regional interaction (palaces from Hatti to Crete, the dot-rosette 
motif on ceramics and textiles, etc.); and Part 4 with the consumption of imports in local 
societies (the Iberian Peninsula, the Early Bronze Age southern Aegean, Mycenaeans, and 
Cyprus — Late Cypriot society and mortuary rituals, ‘hellenised’ Cyprus). In Part 5 there 
are three papers on Byzantine, Hospitaller and Venetian matters; in Part 6, four on ‘herit- 
age’. The editors provide a summarising Introduction. Good quality illustrations — and an 
index, too often lacking in such volumes. 

Athens and the West (i.e. Magna Graecia) was the subject of an international conference 
held there in May 2006 under the auspices of the Italian School of Archaeology.? Emanuele 
Greco, who contributes the introduction, and Mario Lombardo, author of the conclusions, 
have edited a very solid volume of Proceedings. There are 19 contributions, 14 in Italian, 
the others in English, French and Greek, such as G. Cerri (on Homer's Ocean and a new 
hypothesis about the wanderings of Odysseus), A. Corcella (on the history of Athens and 
the West in the 5th century), J.K. Davies (the growth of Athenian naval power), A. Missiou 
(Democracy and Athenian Policy Towards Sicily in Thucydides), M.C. Monaco (the 
Phayllos of Croton), P. Anello (on Sicily from Gelon to Hermocratus), A. Mele (on Athens 
and Magna Graecia), A. Pontrandolfo (pottery production), F. Croisant (on Attic sculpture 


? EJ. Hobsbawm and T.O. Ranger (eds.), The Invention of Tradition (Cambridge 1983). 

% S. Antoniadou and A. Pace (eds.), Mediterranean Crossroads, Pierides Foundation, Athens 2007, 
784 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-9963-9071-6-8. 

2 E. Greco and M. Lombardo (eds.), Atene e l'Occidente. I grandi temi: Le premesse, I protagonisti, 
le forme della comunicazione e dell'interazione, i modi dell'intervento ateniese in Occidente, Atti del 
Convegno Internazionale, Atene 25-27 maggio 2006, Tripodes 5, Scuola Archeologica Italiana di 
Atene, Athens 2007, 524 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-960-87405-9-4/ISSN 1791-1850. 
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in the West), S. Cataldi (treaties and alliances between 433 and 424 BC) and M. Nafissi 
(on the historical and historiographical problems of Diodorus’ account of the foundation of 
Thurii). Other papers examine the theatre (D. Lanza), religion and cult (M. Tortorelli 
Ghidini), numismatics (N. Parise; A Polosa), the family tomb of the tyrant Kallippos 
(D. Marchiandi), etc. 

Over 200 page of catalogue (with appendices including bowls of impasto or bucchero), 
65 pages of bibliography, 351 figures, a history of the research, a listing of the criteria for 
the new typological classification here proposed, plus several distribution graphs, ornament 
Ferdinando Sciacca's learned study of bronze ribbed or fluted bowls, an important class of 
metal vessel found in the 9th-6th centuries BC from Luristan to the Iberian Peninsula." 
The catalogue is in three parts: The East (over 100 items from Egypt, Assyria, Urartu, Iran, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Israel and Cyprus, also the Iberian Peninsula thanks to the Phoeni- 
cians); Greece; and Italy (where the overwhelming number of examples have been found) 
and western Europe. In the text, the first two are combined in one geographical chapter 
dealing with the East, whilst a second deals with Italy (subdivided regionally), considering 
local production, importation, etc., as well as distribution. Chapter 7 considers the Eastern/ 
Orientalising component/influence on Italian specimens and reaffirms the central role of 
Assyria and the tastes of the Assyrian court in determining the form of the vessels; and 
Chapter 8 examines the significance, function and transformation of these bowls in Greece 
and the East and in Italy, where all bowls were found in tombs, whereas in Greece they are 
also found in sanctuaries. Heavily footnoted but lacking an index. 

Oropos and Euboea in the Early Iron Age” publishes the Proceedings of a round table 
held in Volos in 2007. It is dedicated to the (now late) Nicolas Coldstream, one of the 
participants. There are 21 contributions (four in French), nine dealing with Oropos, seven 
with Eretria, two with Lefkandi, two with the Euboeans in general. Three delinquents are 
named for not submitting their papers; and David Ridgway's 'Some reflections on the early 
Euboeans and their partners in the central Mediterranean’ (pp. 141—53), not given at the 
conference, has been added. To give a flavour, Alexander Mazarakis Ainian, the editor, 
provides a lengthy piece on excavations at Oropos, James et al. reconstruct environmental 
change there, and Gounaris uses Oropos to discuss the evolution of architectural forms in 
Greece. Lemos presents a preliminary report on work at Xeropolis Lefkandi, which is fol- 
lowed by Coldstream’s brief ‘Foreigners at Lefkandi?. Crielaard revisits "Eretria's West 
Cemetery...’, and Blandin and Vlachou separately discuss burial practices. Pottery is con- 
sidered in a block of five chapters (Pfyffer, Gros, Léderrey, Charalambidou, and Aloupi and 
Kourou), metalworking in two (Verdan and Fasnacht, Doonan and Mazarakis Ainian), clay 
figurines by Arjona Pérez, graffiti by Theurillat, animal bones by Trantalidou and the 
'exploitation of molluscs in the Geometric artisan site of Oropos' by Theodoropoulou. 


26 F. Sciacca, Patere bacellate in bronzo: Oriente, Grecia, Italia in età orientalizzante, Studia 
Archaeologica 139, ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Rome 2005, 520 pp., 351 figs. Cased. ISBN 88-8265- 
3382. 

7 A. Mazarakis Ainian (ed.), Oropos and Euboea in the Early Iron Age, Acts of an International 
Round Table University of Thessaly, June 18—20, 2004, University of Thessaly, Department of His- 
tory, Archaeology and Social Anthropology, University of Thessaly Press, Volos 2007, 446 pp., illus- 
trations. Paperback. ISBN 978-960-8029-55-2. 
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Finely illustrated (mainly in colour), as the subject demands, is Ian Jenkins's Greek 
Architecture and its Sculpture,’ produced in a solid but not unwieldy format and with a 
good bibliography and clear endnotes. It does not claim comprehensive coverage, nor is it 
a catalogue of the British Museum's collection; it is, however, ‘primarily concerned with 
monuments in the British Museum' (p. 9) (where the author is a senior curator) — and the 
Museum's collection of Greek, Lycian and Carian architecture and sculpture is exceptional. 
It has a wide readership in view, from generalists and Museum visitors to students and 
scholars: there is clarity to the writing and a desire to convey the basic information that 
specialists might take as given (without, however, a glossary — unlike several other of the 
works here reviewed aimed at a similar audience). Of the ten chapters, the first two set the 
historical scene and discuss the origins of the Orders, the form and meaning of Greek tem- 
ples, the architects, the workers, etc., and the crucial role of architecture in the ‘Enlighten- 
ment and Renaissance’ (as Chapter 1 is entitled) of the Ionian cities of western Turkey in 
the 6th—4th centuries BC. The remaining eight examine individual monuments ‘as archae- 
ological artefacts... considered in the context of the places where they were built and, not 
least, the people who funded, designed, built, used, destroyed and discovered them' (p. 9): 
the Temples of Artemis at Ephesos, the Parthenon and its sculpture, the Athenian Acropo- 
lis (Propylaea, Nike Temple and Erechtheum), the Temple of Apollo Epikourios at Bassai, 
Lycian tombs, the Nereied Monument, the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus and, finally, the 
Temple of Athena Polas at Priene. 

Knidos? shows another side of the Philipp von Zabern publishing enterprise. Like Dacia 
(above) it is of large format and well illustrated (139 plates, maps, tables, drawings); it is 
also a meticulously detailed and serious publication by nine scholars of the shrine of Apollo 
at Emecik, on the peninsula some 10 km eastward of Old Knidos. The relationship of Old 
Knidos and New, the cults of Apollo in Knidos, archival evidence of a century ago, the 
physical layout, etc. preface the descriptive catalogue of the finds: inscriptions, limestone 
and marble, ceramics, terracottas, faience, shells, glass, metal, coins. Archaeometrical analy- 
ses conclude the text. 

Iraniens, Grecs et Romains? brings us Josef Wiesehófer's five Ehsan and Latifeh Yarshater 
Distinguished Lectures on Iranian Studies (in Paris in 2003). The political, economic and 
cultural relations between Iran, on the one part, and Greece, Rome and Byzantium, on the 
other, were not seen by the protagonists in the same light in antiquity; it is also true that 
in more modern times they have fallen prey to the divergence between those who study 
classical antiquity and scholars of the ancient Near East. Chapter/Lecture 1 is a plea for a 
universal history of the ancient world(s) to mitigate this. Lecture 2 contains observations on 
the diversity and reciprocity of cultural contacts between Greeks and lranians, and the 
consequences for both sides. Lecture 3 (Were the Persian Wars a turning point in history?) 


?* I. Jenkins, Greek Architecture and Its Sculpture in the British Museum, The British Museum 
Press, London 2006, 272 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 10: 0-7141-2240-8/13: 978-0-7141-2240-3. 

? D. Berges, with contributions by J. Nollé et al., Knidos. Beiträge zur Geschichte der archaischen 
Stadt, Verlag Philipp von Zabern, Mainz 2006, 212 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 10: 3-8053-3457- 
5/13: 978-3-8053-3457-0. 

30 J. Wieschöfer, Iraniens, Grecs et Romains, Studia Iranica 32, Association pour L'Avancement 
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attempts to describe the Greek views of the Persians and the Wars, the afterlife of such 
views in more modern writing on the subject, and finally what the Persians’ motives were 
in conducting the campaign. In Lecture 4 we move on to a comparison of Rome and its 
images of the East and Parthian images of the West in the time of Augustus; and the con- 
cluding lecture looks at Greeks, Romans and Byzantines in the Iranian written/historical 
tradition. There are English summaries to each chapter, and an extensive bibliography. A 
slim but stimulating volume. 

The Regeneration of Complex Societies! publishes papers from a symposium held at the 
annual meeting of the Society for American Archaeology in 2003. Most contributors are 
anthropologists in or from North America and the bulk of the papers relate to the Ameri- 
cas and South East Asia. Excluding the scene-setting and theorising introductory chapter, 
and the summations by Kolata and Yoffee, only four chapters touch on our concerns: "The 
Demise and Regeneration of Bronze Age Urban Centers in the Euphrates Valley of Syria’ 
(Cooper), ‘Amorites, Onagers, and Social Reorganization in Middle Bronze Age Syria’ 
(Nichols and Weber), Egypt in ‘... State formation in the Wake of Social Flux’ (Ellen 
Morris) and ‘The Collapse and Regeneration of Complex Society in Greece, 1500— 
500 BC' (Ian Morris). Rather (too) theoretical. It shows that archaeological evidence offers 
more clues to the ‘dark ages’ that precede regeneration, should regeneration actually occur, 
than text-based studies. This is less trailblazing than the dust jacket supposes. 


From Egypt to Syria 
Hellenistic Egypt? is less a monograph than an English version, somewhat updated, of many 
of the studies written by Jean Bingen over the last 40 years. In view of his prominence and 
his focus on the central issues and texts of Ptolemaic Egypt, it is none the worse for this: 
rather, it is a summary of a lifetime of scholastic endeavour and achievement, nicely rounded 
off by the Conclusion, a new piece in which Bingen reflects on the course of Ptolemaic 
history in recent times. The work is otherwise in 19 chapters, grouped into four sections: 
“The Monarchy’ (Ptolemy I, Ptolemy III, Cleopatra VII, dynastic politics, legitimacy, 
imagery, cult), “The Greeks’ (Thracians, Achaean diaspora, presence, cavalry settlers, the 
urban milieu, papyri and ordinances), "The Royal Economy' (revenue laws, structural ten- 
sions in society, land leases) and 'Greeks and Egyptians’ (cultural interaction, epigraphy, 
economy and society, etc.). R.S. Bagnall’s Introduction makes some telling observations on 
the nature of Belgium to explain the prominence of Belgian scholars in advancing the study 
of Hellenistic Egypt. A glossary enhances the accessibility of the volume to the student and 
non-specialist. 

Getzel Cohen continues his compendium of Greek settlements founded or re-founded 
in the Hellenistic period by moving on from Asia Minor to Syria, the Red Sea basin and 
North Africa.? The volume opens by taking a brief look at recent scholarship and a longer 


? G.M. Schwartz and J.J. Nichols (eds.), After Collapse. The Regeneration of Complex Societies, 
University of Arizona Press, Tucson 2006, VI+290 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 10: 0-8165-2509- 
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one at the sources. This leads to a ‘Geographic Overview’ (pp. 21-70) before individual 
geographical chapters: Northern Syria, Chalcidice, Cyrrhestice and Commagene, Phoeni- 
cia, Southern Syria, the Red Sea basin and Indian Ocean, Egypt, 'Alexandreia near Egypt 
and Cyrenaica, within each of which Cohen provides historical narratives, detailed refer- 
ences and citations, commentaries, etc. on individual settlements, bringing together mate- 
rial and debate from a wide range of archaeological and epigraphic sources. Eight appendi- 
ces cover matters such as founders, ethnic and toponyms, re-foundations and new 
foundations, civic institutions and offices; the volume concludes with the appropriate maps. 
A very useful aid to research. 

Edward Lipiriski’s Canaan™ is an updating and integration into a ten-chapter frame- 
work of work that featured in his courses and lectures. The first chapter is "The end of the 
Bronze Age’ (Ugarit, Emar, the ‘Sea Peoples”, etc.). Next come the Philistines, then the role 
of Egypt in Canaan in Iron Age II (Shoshenq I, the Cushite pharaohs, the Saite dynasty), 
Phoenicians, Aramaeans, Bashan, Gilead, Ammon, Moab and Edom. The emphasis is on 
the phonological, lexicographical and palaeographical aspects. Detailed indexes — personal 
names, ‘geographical and ethnical’, divine names, subjects, Biblical texts, ‘rabbinic’ texts, 
Semitic inscriptions and papyri, cuneiform text, Egyptian documents, Greek and Latin 
authors, Greek and Latin inscriptions and papyri, and modern authors — conclude the vol- 
ume. With the entire volume in English, it is a pity that English typographical conventions 
were not employed. Otherwise, it is a meticulous production appropriately furnished with 
maps, drawings and photographs (some in colour). 

Tasha Vorderstrasse’s title is slightly misleading.” This is undoubtedly a book about Al 
Mina, in fact re-worked from her Chicago PhD dissertation, where the focus was AD 
350-1268. Appropriate to this, therefore, its first chapter is ‘Statement of the Problem’, 
largely occupied by a description of the theoretical model to be pursued. As she states at the 
outset, "The purpose of this book is to examine issues of acculturation and differentiation 
at [Al Mina]... through its material culture... [It] concentrates on periods of cultural tran- 
sition' (p. 1). Of these, only the Late Roman/Early Byzantine is relevant for our coverage; 
the others, up to Frankish/Late Islamic, are not. Unsurprisingly therefore, the work is 
feather-light on the Ottoman period. As redemption, Chapter 2 is a ‘History of Excavations 
at al-Mina’, benefiting from Pamir and Nishiyama's articles in AWE 1.2 (2002) but not, 
surprisingly, that by Boardman which follows in the same issue; nor does she cite 
Descoeudres’ 2003 article? — although there is a bibliography of over 40 pages (another 
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indicator of the work's origin as a thesis). Unfortunately, the layout is unattractive and 
numbering footnotes in a single sequence throughout a little perplexing. The CD contains 
useful maps and extensive charts of coins from Amuq. 


Cults, Commemorations, Sanctuaries and Oracles 

The latest volume of Milesische Forschungen” upholds the German tradition of thorough, 
solid (indeed lavish) publication, this volume examining the cult of Apollo Delphinios in 
Miletos and the new year's state procession to the extraurban oracle-sanctuary of Apollo at 
Didyma, 18 km distant along a route that formed the ‘cultic spine’ of the Milesian chora, 
through a new analysis of the famous Molpoi decree. This is a line-by-line commentary, 
with over 3000 footnotes that reflect che broadly based approach taken (not simply a phil- 
ological one), backed up by tables, maps and plans and a series of detailed indexes. The 
decree is the most important epigraphic source on the main state cult of Miletos and Herda 
is here able to reconstruct the form of the Milesian New Year Festival. 

Sacred Spaces? is a massive, lavishly illustrated work on the religious architecture of the 
ancient world, divided into four parts. The first focuses on the early civilisations of Europe 
and western Asia (eight chapters: Mesopotamia and Elam, the ‘Egypt of the Pharaohs’, 
Syria-Palestine, Anatolia before the Greeks, the Arabian Peninsula and Persian Gulf, Europe 
before the Romans, the pre-Classical western Mediterranean, and Minoans, Mycenaeans 
and early Cypriots); the next on the Graeco-Roman world (the Hellenic world, Etruscan 
and Roman Italy, the western Roman provinces, and the Roman East and the Parthian 
frontier); and the third on Central and East Asia (Iran and environs, India, China). A final 
geographical part looks at the Americas. The text concludes with "Themes and Issues": 
identity and meaning, the ‘language of sacred space’, ‘text and image’; and the volume with 
a glossary and detailed bibliographies and index. Thus, theory takes it place, but the focus 
is always on the material remains (with many plans, reconstructions and photographs). This 
is a synoptic work that makes a deliberate attempt to move beyond ‘the culture-specific... 
aimed at a narrow audience of specialists’ (p. xvii) that has dominated writing on ancient 
religious architecture: it seeks a broader readership, though I fear its bulk and price may 
foreclose that option. And there is always a problem of ‘what actually constitutes “religion” 
(p. xvi), and thus religious architecture. 

The material and ritual aspects of the sanctuaries themselves are explored by John 
Pedley.*' The gods, the setting and the evidence are introduced in Chapter II, the growth 
and variety of sanctuaries follows (including a short section on hero cults), then the siting 


38 A. Herda, Der Apollon-Delphinios-Kult in Milet und die Neujahrsprozession nach Didyma. Ein 
neuer Kommentar der sog. Molpoi-Satzung, Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Milesische Forschun- 
gen 4, Verlag Philipp von Zabern, Mainz 2006, xiv+543 pp., 22 figs. Cased. ISBN 10: 3-8053-3560- 
1/13: 978-3-8053-3560-7. 

? GJ. Wightman, Sacred Spaces. Religious Architecture in the Ancient World, Ancient Near East- 
ern Studies Suppl. 22, Peeters, Leuven/Paris/Dudley, MA 2007, xxxii+1156 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 10: 90-429-1803-9/13: 978-90-429-1803-0. 

40 J, Pedley, Sanctuaries and the Sacred in the Ancient Greek World, Cambridge University Press, 
Cambridge 2005, xviii+272 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 10: 0-521-00635-X/13: 978-0-521- 
00635-4. 
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of them is examined (urban, suburban, interurban, extraurban, rural; and linkages with 
the formation of the po/is in a discussion of the debate after de Polignac), followed by 
their architecture. ‘Rites and Rituals' (festivals, sacrifice, dance, dining and drinking, ini- 
tiation, etc.) and ‘Offerings’ (personal, with variations over time, state and ‘verbal’) are 
described in two further chapters. The themes and relationships brought up in these six 
chapters are then woven into the accounts of individual sanctuaries provided in the ensu- 
ing five — on Olympia, Samos, Delphi, Posiedonia and the Athenian Acropolis. The 
concluding chapters take us through the Roman period, the spread of Christianity, Byz- 
antine and Ottomans to the modern era of archaeologists and tourists, and the impact of 
all of them. Well illustrated, thoroughly indexed, and with a useful glossary to make it 
accessible for the students at whom it is aimed. 

Oracles, Curses and Risk brings together binding curse tablets from across the ancient 
world with divination, the published private questions asked of the Oracle at Dodona, to 
investigate how the ancient Greeks dealt with (and perceived) the uncertainty and risks of 
day-to-day existence. It has grown out of a doctoral dissertation, without this being too 
obvious. We are led into a world below the horizon of literary texts and histories, the lid 
opened onto aspects of the everyday life, loves and litigation, beliefs and activities, social 
dynamics and relationships of a random cast of actors and artisans, publicans and prosti- 
tutes, doctors and tradesmen. The first half of the book deals with the oracular questions; 
the second half with curses, in chapters focused on different categories of targets — rival 
litigants (Chapter 9), rival lovers (Chapter 11), etc. There is a fascinating hundred-page 
catalogue of binding curses, showing the back formation necessary to make sense of some- 
thing where the cursed are visible but not the cursers, and very full notes and indexes. 
Perhaps the search for modern parallels — an examination of witchcraft in the black town- 
ships of South Africa — is a bit forced, but Eidonow openly admits that her interest in 
risk(-management) and uncertainty grew from work 'helping businesses and organizations 
to think about long-term strategies, by writing stories about the different ways in which the 
future might play out’ (p. 9); and she thinks that how ancient Greeks understood their 
world may shed light on modern attitudes to risk. In general, however, she does not place 
unbearable interpretative burdens on the material she considers. 

In The Visual Power of Poetics,” a development of his doctoral research, Nassos Papalex- 
androu examines the Greek tripod cauldron of the 8th-7th centuries BC, adorned with 
anthropomorphic bronzes and regarded as sacred dedications (to heroes, or at Delphi to 
Apollo); and more broadly Greek visual culture. The five chapters — "The Semantics of the 
Tripod in Early Greek Culture’, “Figural Labels: The Attachments of Tripods in Context’, 
"Warriors: Aichmetai’, “Youths: Kouro? and “The Appropriation of the Tripod by Apollon 
[sic] — employ a combination of archaeological, art-historical and literary approaches to link 
the manufacture of these tripods to their central role in the performance of epic poetry and 
sacred song, examining their iconography (the transition from spear-brandishing warriors to 


4! E. Eidinow, Oracles, Curses, and Risk among the Ancient Greeks, Oxford University Press, 
Oxford 2007, xvi+516 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-927778-0. 

# N. Papalexandrou, The Visual Poetics of Power: Warriors, Youths and Tripods in Early Greece, 
Lexington Books, Lanham/Boulder/New York/Toronto/Oxford 2005, xviii+293 pp., 65 illustrations. 
Paperback. ISBN 0-7391-0734-8. 
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handle-holding youths) and discussing the social function of early works of art and the role 
of figurative art as a means of communicating ideas in preliterate societies. Many of the 
illustrations deserve better reproduction. 

Pindars Poetry? is yet another volume to derive from rather than publish Proceedings: 
in this case an interdisciplinary research seminar held in London in 2002, where most of the 
papers were given, that brought together classicists, historians, archacologists and anthro- 
pologists. The title misleads: only a small portion of the content is about Pindar's poetry as 
such. The true focus is on how athletic victory was commemorated in Archaic and Classical 
Greece via the poetry of Pindar and Bacchylides composed to celebrate victories at Olym- 
pia, Delphi, Nemea and Isthmia; and how the Hellenistic and Roman worlds received this 
heritage. A long thematic introductory chapter by the editors covers some matters not dealt 
with elsewhere, as well as providing context and framework — on the colonial milieu and 
characteristics and concepts; on Pindar's attitude to myth and religion, sacred truces, what 
is meant by elite, etc. Leading specialists contribute the remaining 14 chapters: "The Ori- 
gins of the Festivals...’ (J. Davies); ‘Origins of the Olympics’ (S. Instone); ‘Pindar, Athletes, 
and the Early Greek Statue Habit’ (R.R.R. Smith); ‘... The Origins of Epinikian Poetry...’ 
(R. Thomas); ‘Epinikian Eidography (N. Lowe); *... A Literary Commentary on Olympian 
12° (M. Silk); and ‘Pindar, Place, and Performance’ (C. Carey). The next section examines 
individual communities which patronised poets: Argos and Corinth (C. Morgan); Aegina 
(S. Hornblower); Thessaly (M. Stamatopoulou); and ‘Elite Mobility in the West' — mainly 
Sicily (C. Antonaccio). R. van Breman and A. Spawforth move things into the Hellenistic 
and Roman worlds; and Dame Mary Douglas concludes the work by looking at ancient 
games and praise poetry from a modern anthropological perspective. A set of distinguished 
scholars producing a fine collection that will have a broader appeal than just to ‘Pindarists’. 
Well produced and indexed. 

Amazonen“ is of similar large format to the Dacia volume reviewed above and richly 
illustrated in full colour throughout (the final photograph is a ‘still’ of a re-enactment from 
a documentary film of 2005; an earlier one shows a modern Trojan Horse). There is a short 
bibliography, but this is, in essence, an attractive popular work of large photographs of cit- 
ies, sites, buildings, sculptures and objects linked to or depicting the mythical Amazons, 
accompanied by an informative text for the intelligent general reader. Some chapters have 
slightly racy titles, such as ‘Daughters of Ares - Companions of Artemis’ (examining the 
name, the homeland, the myth), but short sections carry us through Achilles' struggle with 
Penthesileia, Heracles and Hippolyte, Theseus and Antiope, the Amazons and the position 
of women in antiquity, the Amazons in ancient historiography, the depiction of the Ama- 
zons and other ‘foreigners’ (Persians and Scythians) in Greek art, the Amazons in Athens, 
propaganda and the Amazons in Ephesos, the Amazons ‘between myth and reality. 


5 S. Hornblower and C. Morgan (eds.), Pindars Poetry, Patrons, and Festivals: From Archaic 
Greece to the Roman Empire, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2007, xvi+473 pp., 74 illustrations, 1 
map. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-929672-9. 

44 J, Fornasier, Amazonen. Frauen, Kämpferinnen und Städtegründerinnen, Zaberns Bildbände zur 
Archäologie, Sonderbände der Antiken Welt, Verlag Philipp von Zabern, Mainz 2007, 119 pp., 60 
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War and Peace; Culture and Change 

Kurt Raaflaub, both volume and series editor, brings us the first in ‘The Ancient World: 
Comparative Histories’. Twenty experienced scholars (including Lawrence Tritle, a con- 
tributor to Wheeler's volume, and Josef Wiesehófer — see above), most of them North 
American or German-Swiss, examine the theme of war and peace in the ancient world 
(defined not as antiquity but to include the structurally ancient, for instance the Americas 
before European conquest). Raaflaub provides the scene-setting introductory chapter; the 
rest take on early China, ancient India, Mesopotamia, the Hittites and also Egyptian-Hit- 
tite conflict and resolution, pre-Islamic Iran from the Achaemenids to the Sasanians, ancient 
Israel and also the vision of peace derived from the Hebrew Bible, early Christian and early 
Islamic views of war and peace, Incas, Aztecs and Iroquois. Three chapters focus on Rome 
and three on the Greeks, one each examining the literary perspectives. A linking theme is 
the desire of ancient societies for peace and prosperity, though these societies adopted many 
different attitudes and responded in many different ways to the challenges of war and 
avoiding it, defending territory, restoring peace and picking up the pieces. 

Moving Across Borders“ has a tighter focus (the Mediterranean region, interpreted flexi- 
bly), a broader base (contributors from Auckland to Moscow as well as from Athens to 
Chicago), and a wider spectrum (not just war and armies or foreign policy and diplomacy, 
but religion and culture, and trade relations and linguistic interaction — indeed anything 
that might move across a border). The papers derive from a conference held in Rhodes in 
December 2004. A selection must suffice: ‘... Egypt, the Aegean and beyond [in] the 2nd 
millennium BC’ (Kitchen); ‘Ideological imperatives: irrational factors in Egyptian-Hittite 
relations under Ramesses II’ (Brand); “The Greeks and Egypt: diplomatic relations in the 
seventh-sixth centuries BC’ (Lloyd); the relevance of Thucydides’ writings on diplomacy to 
current practice’ (Franzis et a/); Mycenaean foreign policy, over-extension and the decline 
and fall of the Mycenaean world (Maggidis); “The logistics of the Egyptian army in Asia’ 
(Heagren); ‘the ... chariot arm of Egypt in the early Eighteenth Dynasty’ (Spalinger); ‘... 
transporting deities across international boundaries” (Meier); ‘Cultural exchanges between 
Egyptian and Greek medicine’ (Ritner); "The image of foreigners in the magical texts of 
ancient Egyptian’ (Koenig); ‘Religious interactions between Hattusa and northern Syria” 
(Górge); 'Sais and its trading relations with the eastern Mediterranean' (Wilson and Gil- 
bert); ‘Hierakonpolis women of stature...’ (Walters); ‘Greek painted pottery in Egypt: evi- 
dence for contacts in the seventh and sixth centuries” (Weber); ‘Foreign coins in Late 
Period Egypt (Müller-Wollermann); and the Satrap Stela (Ladynin). A little more careful 
editing is required, not least to align the titles of papers fully with the table of contents, but 
a very interesting collection of material, decently illustrated. 


5 K.A. Raaflaub (ed.), War and Peace in the Ancient World, The Ancient World: Comparative 
Histories, Blackwell Publishing, Malden, MA/Oxford 2007, xii+386 pp. Paperback. ISBN 10: 
1-4051-4526-9/13: 978-1-4051-4526-8. 

‘° P, Kousoulis and K. Magliveras (eds.), Moving Across Borders. Foreign Relations, Religion and 
Cultural Interactions in the Ancient Mediterranean, Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 159, Uitgeverij 
Peeters en Departement Oosterse Studies, Leuven/Paris/Dudley, MA 2007, xxii+369 pp., illustra- 
tions. ISBN 978-90-429-1871-9. 
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Diplomacy by Design” is about art and international relations. It has been over a decade 
in the making, and worth the wait. We step back to the 14th-13th centuries BC and the 
complex environment in which Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and Hatti coexisted. Marian 
Feldman brings together anthropology and art history in a convincing and lucid synthesis 
to examine the luxurious gold, ivory, alabaster and faience pieces that were objects of dip- 
lomatic gift-exchange, eschewing a focus on stylistic attribution in favour of broad socio- 
political contextualisation in which the symbolic power of material culture is placed firmly 
at the centre of constructing relationships, and seeking to redefine the term 'international 
style’ as applied to the Late Bronze Age. The work is in three parts — ‘Images’ (visual 
hybridity, iconography and meaning, style and production), ‘Objects’ and ‘Contexts’, each 
prefaced by a short ‘Overview — topped and tailed by an Introduction and an Epilogue, 
furnished with maps and a chronological table/concordance, and amply illustrated. A hand- 
somely produced volume in a satisfyingly large format. 


Later Roman Empire 
Stephen Mitchell provides the latest, impressive addition to Blackwell's ‘History of the 
Ancient World’: the Later Roman Empire, AD 284-641. The Byzantium volume has since 
appeared; those on the Roman Republic and the Roman Empire are yet to come. The 
volume makes use of a combination of the latest archaeological, literary, legal and epi- 
graphic evidence to provide both sustained narrative and thematic discussion in the success- 
ful pursuit of a thorough coverage of its chosen topics expressed with clarity. In his Preface, 
Mitchell is clear about what the book is and is not: it is mostly ‘top-down’ in perspective; 
it seeks to explain developments as responses to circumstance rather than force them into 
an agenda of decadence and collapse; and to provide as precise a picture as possible of 
major events and historical processes, giving ‘a good deal of detail... about dates and geog- 
raphy to fix [these] events in time and place’ and ‘let the primary evidence and contempo- 
rary witnesses speak for themselves! (p. xiv). This he has achieved in a series of a dozen 
chapters that introduce Late Roman history and discuss the nature of the evidence, then 
take "The Roman Empire from Diocletian to Alaric’ and ‘From Pagan to Christian’, look 
at ‘The Roman Empire of the Fifth and Sixth Centuries’, “The Roman State’ and “The 
Barbarian Kingdoms’, move through ‘The Political Economy of the Later Roman Empire’ 
and ‘Society and Economy in the Mediterranean and the Near East’, to reach The Chal- 
lenges of the Later Sixth Century’ and ‘The Final Reckoning of the Eastern Empire’. It is 
well furnished with maps, tables and charts, a structured bibliography and a thorough 
index. It is also likely to become the standard work on the subject. 

Ruling the Later Roman Empire? is just the kind of bedtime reading for Sir Humphrey 
Appleby: it is about bureaucrats more than emperors. And doubtless it will be shelved near 


47 MH. Feldman, Diplomacy by Design. Luxury Art and an “International Style” in the Ancient 
Near East, 1400-1200 BCE, University of Chicago Press, Chicago/London 2006, xviii+278 pp., illus- 
trations. Cased. ISBN 0-226-24044-4. 

^ S. Mitchell, A History of the Later Roman Empire, AD 284-641. The Transformation of the 
Ancient World, Blackwell History of the Ancient World, Blackwell Publishing, Malden, MA/Oxford 
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John the Lydian's Oz the Magistracies of the Roman State, the polemical memoirs of a Gth- 
century high official that form Christopher Kelly's point of departure. Between Prologue 
and Epilogue come five chapters, arranged in a bipartite structure (“The Bureaucrat's Tale’ 
and ‘Rulers and Ruled’), each part with a short introduction. The Prologue opens with a 
quote from A.H.M Jones, Mitchell’s predecessor in writing an account of the later Roman 
empire: "The later Roman empire was before all things a bureaucratic state’ (p. 1). Kelly 
seeks to understand less how this development from ‘soft’ to ‘hard’ government took place 
from the end of the 3rd century, more how it operated. How was an ancient superstate 
administered by the much expanded and ‘professionalised’ bureaucracy that eventuated? 
And surely there are echoes for us, the victims or beneficiaries of an ever more extensive and 
intrusive bureaucracy, though one in which networking, personal influence and the pay- 
ment of money have less certain application. The chapters mix pithy tides (‘All the Prefect’s 
Men’) and pithy introductory quotations (‘Mouth smile — but money smile better’. Ghana- 
ian proverb, p. 138). Thorough notes and detailed bibliography and indexes. 


Varia 

Takeshi Amemiya's volume? is the latest of ‘Routledge Explorations in Economic History’, 
a diverse series with contributors more generally in a range from Alec Cairncross to Nick 
Tiratsoo and David Sunderland. The news that its author taught econometrics, a truly 
dismal science, made the heart sink, as did the chapter titles in Part I: ‘History — just 9 
pages devoted to 1300 years of history to 322 BC; ‘Society and culture’; ‘Athenian democ- 
racy’; Was Athenian democracy a success”. Part II, ‘Economy’ opens with a brief consid- 
eration of the modernist-primitivist and formalist-substantivist controversies; it then turns 
to "The Athenian economy of the fifth and fourth century” based on written sources and 
inscriptions (these give ‘hard’ and often simple numbers in a way that archaeology, entirely 
ignored, does not). The evidence gleaned on markets, prices and wages, agriculture, trade 
(not least in grain, from a period when there really was one), public finance, money and 
banking, etc. is then used to construct the all-important ‘model’ of the 4th-century econ- 
omy (pp. 107-14). Part III, however, brings us to a refreshingly old-fashioned side of eco- 
nomics in which chapters on ethics (of Plato and Aristotle) are twinned with chapters in 
their economics; it closes with ‘Utilitarianism’. Maps, chronologies, a conversion table of 
weights and measures and a glossary occupy more space than tabulations and calculations. 
The volume is based, too obviously, on Amemiya's notes from teaching a similarly titled 
course at Stanford over several years and is aimed at an undergraduate audience. In Part II 
it charts waters not well explored. 

Festschrifien are frequently unclassifiable in their diversity, but that to honour Sir Barry 
Cunliffe simply mirrors and honours his own breadth of interests?! Thirty-seven contribu- 
tors, mostly British, from universities (John Wilkes, the Martins Henig and Jones, the 
Colins Haselgrove and Renfrew, the Megaws), museums (Andrew Burnett, Peter Ramsl), 


5 T. Amemiya, Economy and Economics of Ancient Greece, Routledge Explorations in Economic 
History, Routledge, London 2007, xxiv+184 pp. Cased. ISBN 10: 0-415-70154-6/13: 978-0-415- 
70154-9. 
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local archaeological bodies (John Manley, Lisa Yildiz Brown) and freelancers (Elizabeth 
Fentress), write to mark his retirement as Professor of European Archaeology at Oxford, 
and thus to record the technical end to a long and eminently distinguished career as an 
archaeologist — one who got his hands dirty, as the bibliography of his works and an occa- 
sional photograph show. A partly biographical preface leads on to 24 chapters grouped 
under four headings: "Travellers, Coastal Trade, and Exploration’, ‘“On the Edge": At the 
Fringes of Europe’; "The Celtic Heartlands’ and ‘Landscape and Society in Iron Age Brit- 
ain’. The first includes ‘A Greek Cup from the River Thames’ (Bradley and Smith) and ‘.... 
Roman Trade and Traffic Around the Shores of Britain” (Fulford), as well as “The Produc- 
tion of Technology of, and Trade in, Egyptian Blue Pigment in the Roman World’ (Tite 
and Hatton), for example; and the second ‘Cores and Peripheries Revisited: The Mining 
Landscapes of Wadi Faynan (Southern Jordan) 5000 BC-AD 700' (Barker and Mattingly), 
the enclosure at Lugg in co. Dublin (Roche and Egan) and ‘The Late Castro Culture of 
Northwest Portugal...' (Reimao Queiroga). Appropriately, "Wessex Hillforts after Daneb- 
ury...' (Lock) and ‘A New Gallo-Belgic B Coin Die from Hampshire’ (Williams et al.), 
both in the final part, point to Cunliffe’s Hampshire roots. Before this we have the Celts, 
in pieces such as ‘Bourges in the Earlier Iron Age...’ (Ralston); ‘Mapping Celticity; Map- 
ping Celticization’ (Koch) and ‘Druids: Towards an Archaeology’ (Fitzpatrick). The one 
shortcoming of this honour is its failure to designate correctly the public honours Cunliffe 
has received (not a KBE — p. ii) — surely someone at OUP or in the University of Oxford, 
base of all the editors and renowned for its egalitarianism, might have noticed. ‘Dyfed’ no 
longer exists; and the contributors are listed not quite alphabetically. 

With Unperfumed Voice? brings together the writings (articles, reviews, etc.) of Freder- 
ick Brenk on Plutarch (14 of the 31 pieces), philosophy, religion, and the New Testament 
and early Christianity, plus one on magic (a stele from the Fitzwilliam) and a short biogra- 
phy-obituary of Édouard des Place. There are obvious crossovers: eschatology in Plutarch 
in the first section and in Plato in the second; Plutarch's allegorisation of Egyptian religion 
(third part) and Osiris and Egyptian cults (in the first), among others. This is the third 
volume of Brenk’s collected essays, and it reveals how broad his focus and how deep his 
interests: a multidisciplinary work by a single author, mixing visual material, texts, epigra- 
phy and prosopography, Egypt and Greece, language and style, religion (polytheist and 
monotheist) and philosophy. As with the Wheeler volume above, simple reproduction 
brings jarring changes of typeface, headers (and old pagination), citations and layout (cf the 
Carawan and Low volumes that open this review). 


University of Melbourne Gocha R. Tsetskhladze 


5 F.E. Brenk, With Unperfumed Voice. Studies in Plutarch, in Greek Literature, Religion and Phi- 
losophy, and in the New Testament Background, Potsdamer Altertumswissenschaftliche Beiträge 21, 
Frans Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2007, 544 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-3-515-08929-6. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF POTTERY FROM ASIA MINOR: 
A REVIEW ARTICLE 


B. Rückert and F. Kolb (eds.), Probleme der Keramikchronologie des südlichen und westlichen 
Kleinasiens in geometrischer und archaischer Zeit, Internationales Kolloquium, Tübin- 
gen 24.3.-26.3.1998, Antiquitas Reihe 3, Bd 44, Dr Rudolf Habelt, Bonn 2003, 138 
pp. 65 pls. Cased. ISBN 3-7749-3139-9 


'The conference proceedings under review comprise the papers presented at an international 
colloquium held in Tübingen in March 1998, which was concerned with the specific prob- 
lems encountered in the chronology of pottery from north-western as well as south-eastern 
Asia Minor. Note should be made of one limitation of the publication: although it is not 
explicit in the conference title, solely Greek pottery, or local imitations of it, is the topic of 
concern. Hence, the interested reader's will search in vain for specific problems about con- 
tacts with and influences from non-Greek areas; these are dealt with only in passing. 

The geographical area under examination — the coast of the Asia Minor — is divided into 
two regions that are clearly separated from one another, as B. Rückert concisely summarises 
when she states in the Introduction (pp. 7-11) that: 


an Orten des nordwestlichen und westlichen Kleinasien, die bereits Kontakte zu Grie- 
chenland in der Bronzezeit, dazu u. U. Siedlungskontinuitàt aufweisen kónnen... findet 
sich in großer Anzahl protogeometrische und geometrische Importware. Auch die lokale 
Produktion orientiert sich stark an (gleichzeitigen) griechischen Vorbildern. In weiter 
südlich und ósdich gelegenen Orten, an denen keine Siedlungskontinuitàt seit dem 
zweiten Jahrtausend belegt ist..., setzt der Import von Keramik aus Griechenland oder 
den kleinasiatischen, griechisch geprägten Siedlungen erst sehr viel später ein, meist ab 
geometrischer oder sogar erst ab archaischer Zeit. Als Besonderheit tritt an diesen Orten 
allerdings wohl lokale Ware auf, die sich an der bemalten griechischen Keramik älterer 
Epochen, vor allem protogeometrischer und geometrischer Zeit, orientiert (p. 9).! 


In the last half-paragraph, Rückert addresses a phenomenon that forms a recurrent theme 
throughout the articles presenting ceramic material from the south-eastern region of Asia 
Minor. Whereas the anticipated Geometric and Archaic imports are hardly surprising, the 
situation is quite different for the Geometric or Protogeometric decorative systems of later 
date. Among the predominantly local products in the south-eastern region, decorative 
schemes with simple concentric circles and semicircles have been found in several excava- 
tion sites in Lycia and Pamphylia. The stylistically Protogeometric character of these is 


! ‘A great quantity of Protogeometric and Geometric imported ware is found ... in places in 
north-western and western Asian Minor that already had contact with Greece during the Bronze Age 
and, moreover, can attest among other things to a continuity in settlement. The local production is 
also strongly oriented towards (contemporaneous) Greek prototypes. In places farther to the south 
and cast, in which no settlement continuity is evidenced since the second millennium ... the importa- 
tion of pottery from Greece or settlements in Asia Minor that are markedly Greek begins much later, 
mostly with the Geometric or even as late as the Archaic period. Yet, as a peculiarity, probable local 
wares appear in these places, and they are oriented towards painted Greek pottery of older periods, 
above all the Protogeometric and Geometric." 
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often somewhat at odds with their presumed date, which is based on find context or general 
considerations about the history of the site. The opinion in several articles, that this Sub- 
Protogeometric or Subgeometric decorative scheme continued until the end of the 6th cen- 
tury BC or even well into the 5th century BC, cannot be verified by excavations at any of 
these sites: at all sites in the south-eastern region, stratigraphic evidence or datable accom- 
panying finds are essentially lacking. Moreover, the Greek settlement sites in the north-west 
offer little support for the presumed late date of simple, inherited decorations. 

In the first contribution, Rückert presents the earliest pottery from the area of the 
Lycian polis Kyaneia (pp. 13-19). After a general introduction she divides her piece into 
two parts: a short description of finds (pp. 14-15), some of which have already been pub- 
lished, from at least six different sites in the surveyed area, including a total of 11 fragments 
of mostly imported wares (closed vessels predominate), three of which, however, cannot be 
specified as Archaic with certainty; then (pp. 15-19) finds from Avsar Tepe, a site whose 
material derives not only from surveys but also from excavations. Rückert's assessment of 
the few finds and find contexts encompasses fragments with circle and semicircle decoration, 
stripes and wavy bands, Archaic and Classical imports as well as kitchenware and storage 
vessels. The most important results are that Attic imports appear only after a clear delay 
(second half of the 6th century BC), and that settlement activity in Avsar Tepe and its sur- 
roundings increases greatly with the 6th century BC, whereby far-reaching contacts with 
Greece become more distinct. Her interpretation of the few sherds with circle decoration is 
dubious. The decoration that evolved from Protogeometric tradition could possibly con- 
firm earlier contact with the Greeks; however, the temporal course of circle decoration and 
its specific development cannot be delimited more closely. Nevertheless, in view of com- 
paranda in Miletos, for example (p. 16), pottery with circle and semicircle decoration found 
in Kyaneia and surroundings must belong in the 7th century BC. It should be kept in 
mind, however, that Rückert's judgment about Kyaneia's far-reaching relations is founded 
upon a very small material basis. Little is added with respect to the early period by her other 
publications? which appeared in the same year. 

N. Eschbach contemplates the chronology of early Greek pottery found on the acropolis 
at Perge in Pamphylia (pp. 21-29) with the support of finds and find contexts from 120(!) 
excavation trenches made during 1994 and 1997. Of pertinence to his line of inquiry was 
the context of a so-called Archaic layer, attested with changing thickness in different places 
on the acropolis (pp. 22-24), from which some 400 fragments of pottery were retrieved. 
He presents pottery from four of the trenches as example (pp. 25—27), the majority of it 
East Greek imports of the Gth century BC (for example, various types of South Ionian cups 
with everted rim, plates, etc.). Local products exhibit the influence of prototypes from the 
Ionian islands, which are based upon Protogeometric decorative schemes. Yet according to 
their position, the finds should date to the 7th and 6th centuries BC (p. 27). The pithoi 
with relief decoration are discussed separately: they are presumably of Rhodian provenance 
from the late 7th to mid-6th century BC and viewed as the earliest imports in Perge. Also 


? B. Rückert: ‘Keramik der Feldforschungs-Kampagne 1996 und 1997’. In F. Kolb (ed.), Lykische 
Studien 6: Feldforschungen auf dem Gebiet der Polis Kyaneai in Zentrallykien. Bericht über die Ergebnisse 
der Kampagnen 1996 und 1997 (Bonn 2003), 111-34; and ‘Die Keramik aus den Grabungen auf 
dem Avsar Tepesi 1996/1997’. Ibid., 135-61. 
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treated separately are a few vessels with polychrome decoration, which presumably originate 
from a Pamphylian workshop near Burdur (p. 28). Large-scale excavations that have been 
undertaken there since 1997 confirm this picture. In the meantime, the final publication of 
Perge I has appeared, whose contents, however, do not progress beyond the information 
already presented here.? The only new aspect is the presentation of Attic imports, of which 
only the fragment of a vase of the Polos Painter can be dated prior to the middle of the 
6th century BC.* 

I. Mader reports on the pottery found in Limyra and the existing find contexts 
(pp. 31-36). The oldest architectural remains in Limyra can be assigned to the Classical 
period, at the earliest. With that she can refer only to the context in one pit and the layer 
below in trench 9, which are assumed to belong to the Archaic period (p. 32). The finds 
recovered here represent a small corpus of early pottery in Limyra. These include cups with 
everted rims (‘Knickrandschalen’), hemispherical cups (‘Kalottenschalen’), deep bowls, 
amphorae and hydriai, which the author briefly characterises in the following pages 
(pp. 32-36). Attic import might already have begun in the second quarter of the 6th cen- 
tury BC, as indicated by a fragment of a krater which Mader identifies as the work of Lydos 
(p. 36). Here, after a brief overview of pottery in Limyra, she concludes that, in spite of the 
absence of early architectural remains, the ceramic finds strongly suggest the presence of a 
settlement in Limyra already in the Archaic period. Viewed alone, the material is again too 
slight to form the basis for making any general statements, and material evidence for the 
chronology in Limyra is still lacking. Moreover, some classifications of the pottery are 
insufficient or even incorrectly. To take only the most prominent examples, her Fig. 1 
depicts an early formal group of South Ionian cups with everted rim, scarcely found in clas- 
sification systems developed primarily for the Western colonies. A variant in this formal 
group belongs with certainty to the second third of the 7th century BC. Mader proposes a 
date span that extends to the end of the 6th century BC, but this is not suggested in any of 
the classification systems she cites or in any other system, as far as I am aware, and is surely 
an oversight. The ‘new’ term Kalottenschale (hemispherical cup) (p. 33, n. 23), introduced 
in place of the hitherto usual ‘bird bowl’, seems to hark back to M. Kerschner, who intro- 
duced it to archaeological literature at the latest in 2001.5 Furthermore, none of the exam- 
ples illustrated can be viewed convincingly as a hemispherical cup or a bird bowl. Fig. 3 
seems to derive rather more from a skyphos, and Figs. 4—5 likewise are presumably kotyles. 


3 N. Eschbach, ‘Die archaische Keramik’. In H. Abassoglu and W. Martini (eds.), Die Akropolis 
von Perge 1: Survey und Sondagen 1994-1997 (Mainz 2003), 87-102. 

^ M. Recke, ‘Die klassische und hellenistische Keramik’. In Abassoglu and Martini as in n. 3, 
103. 

5 Cf, for example, U. Schlotzhauer, ‘Die südionischen Knickrandschalen: Formen und Entwick- 
lung der sog. Ionischen Schalen in archaischer Zeit’. In F. Krinzinger (ed.), Die Ägäis und das westli- 
che Mittelmeer. Beziehungen und Wechselwirkungen 8. bis 5. Jh. v. Chr.: Akten des Symposions Wien, 
24. bis 27. März 1999 (Vienna 2000), 407—16, especially 410, fig. 297 ‘group 5’. 

€ M. Kerschner, ‘3.5 Ostgriechische Kalottenschalen (Vogelkotylen, Vogel-, Rosetten-, Mäander- 
und Reifenschalen) und Vogelkannen’. In M. Akurgal et al. (eds.), Töpferzentren der Ostägäis. 
Archäometrische und archäologische Untersuchungen zur mykenischen, geometrischen und archaischen 
Keramik aus Fundorten in Westkleinasien (Vienna 2001), 63-72. Mader does not mention this publi- 
cation in her article. 
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Fig. 6 is labelled as a 'Knickwandschale (p. 34), without any explanation of the terminol- 
ogy or reference to a classification system. 

B. Schmaltz presents ‘Frühe lokale Ware’ (early local ware) from Carian Kaunos. First, he 
provides a brief overview of the four main sites and a precise yet modest summary about the 
quality of clay, ornaments and vessel forms, as well as taking a look at further finds from 
other places in Kaunos. Nevertheless, the accompanying catalogue (pp. 39—42) is very exten- 
sive and provides a supplement to the pottery from the site, which is presented in another 
publication." With this and the many illustrations, he offers an insight into the simple, local 
‘kaunische Streifenware’ (Kaunian banded ware), that is to say Greek-influenced pottery. In 
Kaunos as well, the find contexts that might contribute to a chronology for pottery are lack- 
ing. Therefore, based upon the find spectrum that he established, Schmaltz debates the 
problem of the longevity of so-called Protogeometric and Geometric motifs such as concen- 
tric circles and wavy lines. The fabric of the sherds and the approximate time horizon, dated 
through associated finds, show that Geometric patterns and motifs were produced during 
the post-Geometric period. Furthermore, they can be traced presumably into the 4th cen- 
tury BC, especially in sepulchral contexts (p. 38). Schmaltz closes his overview with an 
authentic Protogeometric belly-handled amphora (pp. 38, 42), which, however, obviously 
represents a single find in Kaunos so far. The classifications in the catalogue are less convinc- 
ing: cat. no. 6 is a stamnos, not a dinos/krater; cat. no. 7 is presumably a stand for a dinos, 
rather than a krater; cat. no. 8 is probably a situla, as known in Tell Defenneh (Egypt) and 
Rhodes, or a pyxis of the kind that appears in Clazomenae, for example; cat. nos. 21-23 are 
deep bowls and plates, not cups. An interesting aspect of Schmaltz's contribution — men- 
tioned previously — is that it touches upon the question of the longevity of individual motifs 
and patterns, an aspect rarely approached thus far. Kaunos, however, does not dispose a 
stratigraphy that might elucidate the problem further. 

The next contribution, by M. Kerschner (pp. 43-59), proceeds from a western Greek 
site and deals with two stratified find complexes in Ephesos. The strength of this article lies 
in that, based upon material from two temporally well-separated find complexes in one 
place, Kerschner sets the pottery spectrum of the 9th century BC (pp. 44—50) against that 
of the second half of the 8th—first third of the 7th century BC (pp. 51-57) to demonstrate 
the development of different ceramic categories. One spectrum is addressed that ranges 
from vase painting to cooking pots. The value of this article is not diminished by the frag- 
mentary state of the material presented. The restriction to mostly small find complexes is 
dispelled through his reference to many comparanda from other sites, which confirm his 
observations in a broader context than that presented. In this way, a ‘book of ceramic types’ 
from Ephesos emerges for the 9th-7th centuries BC, which, together with other studies by 
Kerschner,’ will be indispensable in the future for pottery chronology in and beyond the 


7 B. Schmaltz, ‘Kaunos 1988/89’. Belleten 55 (1991), 158-77. 

* Cf S. Weber, ‘East Greek “Situla” from Egypt. In A. Villing and U. Schlotzhauer (eds.), Nauk- 
ratis: Greek Diversity in Egypt. Studies on East Greek Pottery and Exchange in the Eastern Mediterranean 
(London 2006), 145—54. 

? With regard to the diachronic development of the pottery spectrum in Ephesos, next to both 
find complexes of the 9th century and the second half of the 8th to the early 7th century BC is a third 
complex devoted especially to the last third of the 7th century BC, discussed in the commendable 
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eastern Aegean. Moreover, numerous questions are posed about historical and economic 
areas, which Kerschner develops into secure theories, sometimes by means of scientific 
methods for determining the origin of objects. The complexes presented are not suitable for 
comparing sanctuaries with settlements — something that Kerschner indeed avoids; just as 
they are not contemporary and their statistical dimensions are too small. 

The most important points in Kerschner's discourse pertain to the use of the stratigra- 
phy in both excavated sites, each of which enables a relative sequence. This is augmented 
by imported pottery, which provides the absolute dating. The earliest not yet completely 
excavated stratum in the sanctuary of Ephesian Artemis is presumably still of Bronze Age 
date. Two Mycenaean fragments of the late 13th-first half of the 12th century BC are 
presented from this stratum (pp. 45-46, fig. 3.1-2). However, they do not contribute to 
the theme of the conference. Archaeometric analysis of the fragments has shown that one is 
an import from the northern Argolid (fig. 3.1), while the other was made in the eastern 
Aegean, presumably southern Ionia (p. 46). The overlying stratum contains the find com- 
plex of the 9th century BC that Kerschner describes in detail. Its absolute date is obtained 
through an imported pendent-semicircle skyphos, which he designates typologically as the 
oldest Euboean import in all of Asia Minor (pp. 46—47). Further, he can name leading 
forms for the 9th century BC; accordingly, different forms of mugs and skyphoi are 
encountered more frequently. From the first half of the 8th to the early 7th century BC 
kotyles and skyphoi with everted rim can be observed, aside from other infrequent groups 
of forms such as amphorae or hydriai. The decoration in the earlier period is generally dark 
and but seldom brightened through variations in light decoration. The concentric circle is 
the single motif that is present. Compared with pottery of the first half of the 8th—first 
third of the 7th century BC, the vessels have thick walls, and the contours are barely accen- 
tuated but instead rounded or curved. Later vessels of the Late Geometric and Early Archaic 
periods, by contrast, are thin-walled and already display a more angular form. The kotyle 
with a Randfalz predominates in the spectrum of forms of this time. With the aid of archae- 
ometric examination, undertaken together with H. Mommsen in Bonn, Kerschner was able 
to distinguish imported bird-kotyles made in northern Ionia from local products (p. 53). 
He also developed a similar picture for the so-called bird-jugs, which are most closely asso- 
ciated with bird-kotyles and -bowls. Likewise, imports from the so-called bird-bowl work- 
shops, a production centre whose exact location in northern Ionia has yet to be established, 
could be distinguished from local variations in Ephesos (p. 56). A further important point 
is that the so-called banded ware first appeared in the later find complex (p. 57), as Kersch- 
ner proves based upon hydriai and flat bowls with a “Wandungsknick’, and whose formal 
development he likewise elucidates. He can discern no development within the kitchenware 
that was used during the 200-year time span (pp. 50, 57). On the contrary, his statement, 
‘Gemessen an der Entwicklung auf Kos, vereinen die Tassen Abb. 4,2-3 protogeometrische 
Formmerkmale mit Dekorprinzipien der spátgeometrischen Epoche. Es liegt daher nahe, 


article by Kerschner, ‘Ein stratifizierter Opferkomplex des 7. Jhs. v. Chr. aus dem Artemision von 
Ephesos’. ÖJh 66 (1997), 85-226. For the Protogeometric period, see Kerschner's recent article, 
"Zum Kult im friiheisenzeitlichen Ephesos. Interpretation eines protogeometrischen Fundkomplexes 
aus dem Artemisheiligtum’. In B. Schmaltz and M. Söldner (eds.), Griechische Keramik im kulturellen 
Kontext: Akten des Internationalen Vasen-Symposiums, Kiel 24.-28.9.2001 (Münster 2003), 246—50. 
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sie ins 9. Jh. zu datieren''? (p. 48), is presumably an error in sentence construction. If Late 
Geometric principles in decoration were already present, the vessels could not be dated to 
the 9th century BC but instead to the Late Geometric period. Among the illustrated pieces 
there are indeed variant decorations of the Early Geometric period! 

In his contribution T. Schattner approaches the pottery in Didyma programmatically, 
in that he aims to show the ‘Möglichkeiten und Grenzen’ (possibilities and limits) of study 
Geometric and Archaic pottery finds (pp. 61-67). In this sense he divides his discussion 
into the two very general sections of ‘possibilities’ (pp. 61-62) and ‘limits’ (p. 62), as well 
as the more practical section on the study of pottery finds (pp. 63-66). He reports on the 
large number of finds in Didyma (ca. 50,000 sherds of pre-Hellenistic date, of which only 
ca. 3400 are significant, that is rims, feet, handles, inscribed or painted: p. 63), and also on 
several homogeneous layers. He even names three closed find complexes (but not their 
date), yet none of these is presented in his ensuing discussion. Instead, Schattner provides 
a theory-based overview of a process of classification based completely upon clay wares, 
thereby erecting a framework for the future more uniform study of finds at excavation sites 
(p. 67). 

With this, the direction of Schattner's contribution diverges from that of the others in 
this volume. His conclusion, that the significant formal elements of vessels (rims and feet, 
for instance) are not appropriate for dating purposes (p. 64) as they had remained unchanged 
since the Bronze Age, is a denial of the successful efforts that have been made using pre- 
cisely these elements in differentiated models of development. In their place Schattner uses 
the division into clay wares (i.e. the sum of all technical properties of pottery), which, 
however, does not permit a finer chronological sequence in undecorated pottery but rather 
supplies information as to its duration (p. 65). He does not specifically delineate this life 
span thereby. 

It is surely correct that in future one must speak of ‘life span’, if cooking pots or kitch- 
enware (or everyday ware) are to be dated (this view is shared by an increasing number of 
those working on pottery). But it seems to me that to turn away completely from formal 
analysis towards an overestimation of clay-ware identification, combined at the same time 
with analyses of the composition of surface- and paint-colours (= series) (p. 66) as well as 
the differentiation in the application or thickness of the paint coating, i.e. whether rim 
painting extends to the edge or further (= pattern) (p. 66), is too radical a step and ulti- 
mately also counterproductive for the question of the chronological differentiation of 
ceramic groups. Schattner's process supposedly should lead to a differentiated division of 
pottery groups; from the very start, however, it disregards the fact that these groups (clay 
wares, series and patterns) can unite components of completely different dates and origins, 
so that an extremely long duration emerges and such groups are no longer suited to identi- 
fying origin. Schattner also makes frequent use of clay wares, i.e. the composition of clay 
colour, physical properties of clay and specific coatings, as a criterion for determining the 
origin of pottery: light brown clay ware = Didyma local (p. 65); violet clay ware = Samian 
local (p. 66); etc. However, in the case of tableware (or fine ware), he can distinguish 


10 Judging by the development on Kos, the mugs at fig. 4.2-3 unite Protogeometric formal fea- 
tures with principles in decoration of the Late Geometric period. It therefore seems reasonable to date 
them to the 9th century BC.’ 
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between red and light brown in the ‘Glanztonware’ (black-glazed ware), but he cannot 
decide whether the one is an Attic and the other a local product (p. 65). Ultimately, an 
approach like Schattner's, based on the physical and chemical properties of the sherds and 
the applied elements, is worthless without supporting scientific examinations, and yet these 
play no role in his contemplations. It is precisely in the search for objective criteria for the 
classification of clay wares that microscopic identification, petrology and, above all, the 
process of determining chemical composition are indispensable. Only these can act as a 
corrective in the case of changes in the colour and clay that have occurred through position 
in the ground, pyrotechnic processes, clay preparation or contaminations in the sherds to 
be classified. 

Following a well-known scheme of stylistic development, C. Özgünel orders the painted 
pottery of the Protogeometric and Geometric periods from the excavations of E. Akurgal in 
Old Smyrna (Bayrakli) (pp. 69-89). He makes repeated reference to find contexts in strata 
and phases of the settlement that were determined during excavation, which should support 
the relative and absolute chronological position of vessels and sherds as well as their stylistic 
development. The results of Akurgal's excavations cited in his contribution are published 
elsewhere." Ozgünel spends no words on the divergent chronology for the same area pro- 
posed by J.M. Cook who worked with Akurgal.” 

First, Özgünel discusses the Protogeometric pottery from Bayraklı, which displays Attic 
influence but is supposedly of local production (pp. 70—71). Its date is established through 
comparison with Attic examples. Early Protogeometric pottery was found in the first habi- 
tation layer of an area (trench H) in Old Smyrna (p. 70) that was excavated between 1948 
and 1951.? Aside from a completely preserved oinochoe with a trefoil mouth (pl. 1) 
Ozgünel pictures a further 30 fragments of vessels of the limited repertory of the early Pro- 
togeometric phase. These include skyphoi, amphorae, jugs, small and large kraters, mugs, 
lekythoi, and one hydria or amphora (listed under the name of the respective group of finds 
in n. 21). Regarding the Middle and Late Protogeometric pottery he presents respectively 
only two (a jug and a krater) or three (an amphora and skyphoi) vessels; these are more or 
less complete (pp. 72-75 and pl. 6). Again these are examples that Özgünel designates as 
locally produced, and he assigns and dates them stylistically based upon Attic analogies. He 
divides the Geometric period into three phases: ‘Frühgeometrisch’ (Early) (pp. 75-77), 
‘Reifgeometrisch’ (Mature or Middle) (pp. 77-79) and 'Spátgeometrisch' (Late) (pp. 80-87). 
Here as well it seems of importance that the stylistically different Early and Middle Geo- 
metric pottery was apparently found in two successive settlement layers (p. 75). Özgünel 
begins his presentation of Early Geometric pottery with the remark that ‘Die Werkstätten 
von Alt-Smyrna hielten in der frühgeometrischen Epoche am Dekor der protogeome- 


1 C. Ozgünel, ‘Spitgeometrische Keramik in Bayrakli'. In Les céramiques de la Grèce de l'est et 
leur diffusion en occident (Paris 1978), 17-26, refers to the publication of E. Akurgal, Alt-Smyrna I: 
Wohnschichten und Athenatempel (Ankara 1983). 

2 J.M. Cook, ‘Old Smyrna 1948-1951’. BSA 53-54 (1958-59), 1-34. Cf the overview by 
A. Streily, ‘Alt-Smyrna, Graben H: Zur griechischen Hausarchitektur des 9. und 8. Jhs. v. Chr.’. 
Thetis 4 (1997), especially 63-65; and the later publication of the excavations: J.M. Cook and 
R.V. Nicholls, O/Z Smyrna Excavations: The Temples of Athena (London 1998). 

5 Cf Akurgal (as in n. 11), 15. 
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trischen Zeit fest’! (p. 75). The vessels to which this statement relates (pls. 7 and 9.3) are 
not discussed further. Thus, the reader does not learn in detail how Özgünel actually visu- 
alises the development. He does not consider the possibility that earlier pottery was depos- 
ited secondarily in this layer. Hence, the impression remains that he assumes a Sub-Pro- 
togeometric tradition here, one that existed for an indefinite time alongside Early 
Geometric pottery. Four further examples (pls. 8 and 9.1) are then drawn as examples of a 
local, stylistically new development in early Geometric pottery workshops in Old Smyrna 
(pp. 75—77). This local style was allegedly enhanced (‘bereichert’) by Attic and possibly 
Cycladic elements as well. Yet, in the following discussion of the pieces, the reader finds 
repeated reference to local creations, but not the pre-announced parallels to adaptations 
from Attica or the Cyclades. For the local Middle Geometric pottery (pls. 10.3 and 11.4— 
8], Özgünel again postulates an Attic as well as a Samian influence (p. 77) and shows a 
selection of examples (pls. 10.1—2 and 11.1-3), but he does not provide any further expla- 
nation. Likewise without comment are the illustrations of the seven ‘charakteristischen 
Stücke’ (characteristic pieces) of this period in Old Smyrna (p. 77; pls. 12.1—5 and 13.4- 
7). Only certain examples (pl. 13.1—3) receive more detailed attention (pp. 78—79). Accord- 
ingly, the krater (pl. 13.1) that stands alone without any analogies in other Greek and East 
Greek landscapes, is assigned to a master potter/painter in Smyrna, who is designated 
‘Master 41’ because of the room (no. 41) in which the krater was found. The form of the 
kantharos (pl. 13.2), by contrast, appears to be a completely local creation. A further krater 
(pl. 13.3) should represent a transitional form to the Late Geometric phase, which others 
as well as Ozgiinel have already acknowledged (p. 79). Another master potter/painter in 
Smyrna can be identified in the krater, the so-called Mäanderbaum-Meister (Meander-Tree 
Master). Whether or not this assignment is verifiable requires a more detailed study of pot- 
tery from Smyrna in the future. The most extensive treatment in Özgünel’s article concerns 
Late Geometric pottery (pp. 80—87). Again a broad spectrum of Late Geometric pottery is 
presented, but only briefly described: the reader can follow the local production in Old 
Smyrna well '... anhand unterschiedlicher Dekorsysteme’ (in view of the different decora- 
tive systems) (p. 80). This pottery is presented in pls. 14-15 and 16.6. The fact that almost 
all of it is constituted of fragments of jugs with a round mouth (pl. 14 and p. 80, n. 92), 
fragments of kraters (pl. 15 and p. 80, n. 94) and fragments of amphorae or jugs (pl. 16.1-6 
and pp. 80—81, n. 95), is disclosed solely in the footnotes. Only the so-called bird-skyphoi 
or kotyles are discussed at length (pp. 81-86). Although Ozgünel underscores the fact that 
F. Johansen had already called for the use of the term kotyle instead skyphos with good 
reason, he nevertheless continues to use ‘skyphos’. The question as to the origin of this 
category is left unanswered (p. 81), and he views the kotyles found in Old Smyrna as local 
production under Samian influence. Yet scientific investigations have long since revealed 
that the origin of this category lies in northern Ionia.? The most recent results even assume 


4 Translation: “The workshops in Old Smyrna upheld Protogeometric decoration during the 
Early Geometric period.’ 

5 P. Dupont: ‘Classification et détermination de provenance des céramiques orientales archaiques 
d'Istros: Rapport préliminaire’. Dacia n.s. 27 (1981), 31, 33, 40-41; ‘Naturwissenschaftliche Bestim- 
mungen der archaischen Keramik Milets'. In W. Miiller-Wiener (ed.), Milet 1899-1980: Ergebnisse, 
Probleme und Perspektiven einer Ausgrabung (Tübingen 1986), 61, n. 3. M. Kerschner et al., ‘Neutron 
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the presence of one single centre, the so-called bird-bowl workshops, as yet unlocated.!° 
Old Smyrna could well have been a centre for local imitations and its own developments, 
for further production centres can be distinguished through chemical analysis. Özgünel’s 
classification does not seem to consider current classification systems for categories and/or 
their derivatives (such as meander-, lotus- and rosette-bowls).! He sets up his own scheme, 
which is apparently oriented towards decoration alone (pp. 81—86), although the dating 
between the middle of the 8th and first quarter of the 7th century corresponds to current 
dates. In addition, the find context of the examples from Smyrna seems to confirm conven- 
tional dates. Özgünel concludes by considering two further fragments of locally made 
kraters (pp. 86-87), one of which might display Attic (pl. 20.1) and the other Samian 
influence (pl. 20.2). In essence, he presents anew material from Old Smyrna which he or 
others have already published elsewhere (pls. 1, 6, 8, 9.1, 13.1-3, 16.7-10, 17.1-13, 18.4— 
7, 10, 19.1-6, 20.1—2);? nonetheless, he illustrates some material hitherto unknown (pls. 
2-5, 7, 10-12, 14-15; 9.2-3, 13.4-7, 16.1-6, 17.14-17, 18.1-3, 8-9, 19.7). 

Özgünel does not bring more recent literature into consideration, and the absence of 
profile drawings is regrettable, as it hinders an understanding of his classification. The tra- 
ditional concept ofa delay in time between the centre and periphery is problematic. Repeat- 
edly, the reader encounters simple reference to a temporal delay in eastern Aegean artistic 
development relative to Attic, which Özgünel never sources or explains (this is particularly 
noticeable in the table on p. 88). Unfortunately, Özgünel restricts himself to the painted 
pottery from Old Smyrna; he pays no attention to undecorated ware. Furthermore, the 
postulated local production for most of the objects presented remains unfounded, as does 
the ascription of the few imports. Nevertheless, the richly illustrated compilation of many 
new objects or those previously depicted only in individual works, together with informa- 
tion about their find contexts in the excavations in Old Smyrna, represents an important 
source for future chronological and stylistic research on the Geometric period in the eastern 
Aegean.” 

D. Hertel’s contribution, ‘Protogeometrische, subgeometrische und geometrische Kera- 
mik Troias aus den Grabungen Schliemanns und Dörpfelds’ (= ‘Protogeometric, Subgeo- 
metric and Geometric pottery in Troy from the excavations of Schliemann and Dérpfeld’), 
concludes the conference proceedings. More than 40 pages in length (pp. 91-132), this 
paper ranges far beyond the symposium’s line of inquiry, even touching upon questions 


Activation Analyses of Bird Bowles and Related Archaic Ceramic Finds from Miletus’. Archaeometry 
35.2 (1993), 197-210; Kerschner (as in n. 6), 63-72. 

16 Kerschner (as in n. 6), 66-67, 75-76. 

7 Kerschner (as in n. 6), 63-72; J.N. Coldstream, Greek Geometric Pottery (London 1968), 277— 
79, 298-301. 

18 Özgünel (as in n. 11), 17-26 pl. 1-4. Many objects were already presented in Akurgal (as in 
n. 11), figs. Ga-b, pls. 7a-c, 8a-c, 9a-c, 15a-d, 24a-b, 25b; and E. Akurgal, The Aegean: Birthplace 
of Western Civilisation (Izmir 2000), figs. 1 a-b, 2,. 4a-b, 5, 7-8, 10-12, 15. As well as individual 
pieces in: H. Walter, Samos V (Bonn 1968), nos. 299-300 pl. 51; Coldstream (as in n. 17), pls. 60f, 
635; R.M. Cook and P. Dupont, East Greek Pottery (London 1998), 24, fig. 5,9. 

® See n. 12 above for the far from unproblematic limitations to the two contending chronologi- 
cal interpretations of the settlement sequences. 
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such as the role of Locrian girls’ tribute (pp. 129-31). The thoroughness can likely be 
attributed to Hertel's intensive study of Troy, on the one hand, and the enormous public 
interest in the question of Troy that has arisen over the years, on the other. In addition, the 
detail reflects the controversy that existed between him and the since deceased director of 
excavations in Troy, Manfred Korfmann, and the excavation team concerning the question 
of settlement continuity and the presence of the intermediate phase Troy VII b3. Thus, 
Hertel’s article as a whole can only be measured in the context of an enduring discussion, 
the literature about which is supplied. I wish, therefore, to concentrate upon core state- 
ments made in the article as well as those regarding the pottery chronology. 

The article commences with a section on the history of research (pp. 91—98), in which 
Hertel places the debate about the continuity or discontinuity of settlement in Troy at the 
centre. It is a question that he has pursued since 1991, based upon Protogeometric, Geo- 
metric and Subgeometric pottery from the excavations of Dórpfeld and Schliemann in the 
late 19th century. Hertel is an advocate of continuity and marshals his arguments against 
the theory of a 400-year-long hiatus in the settlement in Troy which arose with the publi- 
cation of C.W. Blegen's excavations in the 1950s. In this intermediate report he endeavours 
to prove settlement continuity, in particular by means of the reconstruction of a section 
under the north-east bastion, which was published by Dérpfeld and colleagues. Hertel 
believes that, on the basis of so-far-neglected documentation, he can reconstruct an admit- 
tedly ‘komplizierte’ (complicated) stratigraphy (p. 98). This is followed by a detailed pres- 
entation of his attempted reconstruction of the 19th-century excavations, entitled ‘Die 
Beschreibung der Befundsituation über und in der Brunnenfassung der Nordostbastion ? 
(pp. 98-107). He introduces the finds and find contexts in this excavated area as the basis 
of the discussion concerning Geometric Troy. Yet the actual remaining finds and their pos- 
sible correlation with documented contexts trail far behind Hertel's hopes. This becomes 
apparent in many places, of which only a few are mentioned here: “Welche Scherben mit 
welchen Funddaten zu verbinden sind und um welche von den fünf es sich dabei gehandelt 
hat, ist allerdings nicht mehr auszumachen"! (p. 102); ‘Man darf davon ausgehen, daß die 
erwähnte Scherbe des ‘frühen geometrischen Stils’ nicht das einzige Exemplar ihrer Gattung 
aus diesem Kontext war; vielleicht waren auch noch mehr Fragmente der äolisch-grauen 
Ware gefunden worden"? (p. 106). 

The limitations in working on older excavation material become evident, especially as 
here when there is no access to all of the old finds and documentation.? Thus, Hertel's 


2° “The description of the context situation above and in the well-enclosure of the north-east bas- 
tion. 

21 ‘Yet, which of the sherds are to be associated with which of the dates of finds and which of the 
five [sherds] this might concern, can no longer be determined." 

2 ‘One may assume that the aforementioned sherd of ‘Early Geometric style’ was not the single 
example of its category in this context; perhaps even more fragments of Aeolian Grey Ware were 
found.’ 

? Cf p. 94, n. 28. This applies in particular to the reference that Hertel did not have access to 
the finds from Troy made by Schliemann/Dörpfeld and Blegen, which are now in the Museum in 
Istanbul. Thus, he can only fall back on an older photograph, in which a sintered amphora is pic- 
tured. A none too irrelevant argument of Hertel rests precisely upon this amphora and its decoration 
(p. 119; fig. 9). However, he cannot examine it closely, as he does not have access to the place in 
which it is stored. 
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proposed reconstruction is dominated more by anticipation than fact. Next (pp. 107—09), 
he presents his reconstruction of the stratigraphy of the excavation trench and summarises 
the results of the next section (pp. 110—11). His frequent use of explanations rightly writ- 
ten in the subjunctive mood, does, however, lessen their convincing effect. Even if they 
were convincing, there is still insufficient material for an evaluation of the relative chronol- 
ogy of Geometric pottery in Troy, from which the development could be credibly demon- 
strated. In ensuing sections (pp. 111—18), Hertel describes the pottery finds from Troy 
which might be relevant for the question of dating, and he attempts to thin out the dense 
terminology (pp. 111-12) that has grown through the numerous new classifications cre- 
ated during the past 120 years. He attempts to merge pottery types and categories from 
different systems of classification and designations as well as to determine their date anew 
(pp. 112-18). A valuable result of this is that by using older excavation documentation he 
achieves a clear division between the so-called G 2/3-Ware and Group II in R.W.V. 
Catling’s terminology (generally designated Sub-Protogeometric). These do not seem to 
appear at the same time in contexts of older excavations (pp. 112-16). However, the dates 
of ca. 730 (or 750) BC for the end of Group II and the beginning of G 2/3-Ware, as pro- 
posed by Hertel, are purely conjectural (pp. 115-16). Here Hertel argues entirely without 
reference to stylistic development and also without any contexts; his dates are absolutely 
arbitrary. In the next section (pp. 118-27), he offers a larger synthesis, in which he inter- 
prets the so-called pottery group I with respect to the question of settlement continuity and 
extending as far as the cultural position of the settlement in the early 1st millennium BC, 
whereby his core theory, that Troy VII b2 is followed directly by Troy VIIL stands in 
opposition to Lenz, Ruppenstein, Baumann and Catling as well as Korfmann, who 
instead postulate the phase Troy VII b3. Hertel's principal argument is that phase VII b2, 
which according to his division is constituted of two building phases, may not contain any 
Protogeometric pottery, as is generally believed. He propounds the view that when and 
where Protogeometric and Geometric pottery both appear, the context belongs to 
Troy VIII. Using documentation from excavations of Dórpfeld/Schliemann and Blegen, 
Hertel reconstructs four find contexts in Troy in support of his theory. Yet ultimately it is 
the pottery alone that proves settlement continuity, for his reconstructed building contexts 
and presumed stratigraphy fail to convince.” At the end of the section (pp. 123-27), Her- 
tel reaches the conclusion that with the beginning of settlement phase Troy VIII a cultural 
change took place in Troy. He bases this statement on the changes in pottery types, the 
change in house construction, and the evidence of a new cult. Hertel views the Greek 
(Aeolian) part of the population as bearers of a new culture in Troy. He draws additional 
support for the theory of settlement continuity from the assumption that some of the Pro- 
togeometric and Sub-Protogeometric pottery could have been produced locally (pp. 127- 
29) — for if pottery production could continue to exist throughout time, settlement could 
too. The results from a recent analysis of the origins of pottery alluded to in the present 


2 Cf M. Korfmann, ‘Troia-Ausgrabungen 1997'. Studia Troica 8 (1998), 8; R.W.V. Catling, 
‘The Typology of the Protogeometric and Subprotogeometric Pottery from Troia and its Aegean 
Context’. Studia Troica 8 (1998), 151-87; D. Lenz et al., ‘Protogeometric Pottery at Trioa'. Studia 
Troica 8 (1998), 189-222. 

2 Hertel’s redating of a few of his earlier dates in support of his new interpretations is of little 
help (for example at p. 122 and n. 253; p. 123, n. 256). 
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article can be viewed elsewhere." However, Hertel had no vessels in pottery group I ana- 
lysed, although his argument is founded upon them. In the section on the role of the 
Locrian tribute (pp. 129-31), Hertel takes a stand on the slightly divergent assumptions of 
Catling and Korfmann that there was no extant settlement in Troy after Troy VII b3 until 
ca. 700 BC, but instead a sanctuary; and, in an addendum (pp. 131—32), he updates our 
knowledge of this issue, citing recent and forthcoming publications. 

Hertel confronts the reader with far-reaching historical theories, which he believes he 
can support with his investigations of the reconstruction of the Schliemann/Dórpfeld 
stratigraphy. However, bearing in mind that the investigations are obviously not yet com- 
pleted, something which he himself often mentions, this appears methodically dangerous. 
The reader might be able to follow the relative sequence in the reconstructed stratigraphy 
of the older excavation, but the absolute dates that Hertel proffers are as a rule without any 
basis. His often far-too-complicated presentation and style of writing are not particularly 
conducive to making the descriptions of the older excavations — complex in themselves — 
understandable. At times his reconstructions seem rather adventurous, as when the presence 
of certain categories of pottery is assumed in a certain layer, a presumption which obviously 
he cannot substantiate (p. 114).” The theory on ethnogenesis introduced by Hertel is more 
compelling (see especially pp. 126-27). For the 11th and 10th centuries, and even more 
during the 9th century BC, he can prove that Greek-influenced pottery was produced in 
Troy. The reader could assume that this Greek-influenced pottery was used by the local 
inhabitants in Troy, especially since parallel to this Hertel identifies an advanced Trojan 
pottery from the Late Bronze Age Troy VII b2. He attributes correctly further signs of 
cultural change, such as a change in house architecture and new cultic practices, to Greek 
immigrants. However, the continuing excavations and publications on Troy still hold to 
the phase Troy VII b3 (which Hertel rejects) as well as to an interruption (even if some- 
what foreshortened) or greater reduction in settlement, and they support this with new 
contexts and studies on pottery? Hence, it remains to be seen whether Hertel’s theses, 


26 H, Mommsen et al., ‘Neutronen Activat Analyses of the Pottery from Troy’. AA 2001, 194— 
97, 203-04. 

7 Here he describes a fragment (fig. 7) without a known context, and presumes similar sherds to 
derive ‘am ehesten vielleicht in Schicht 6 bzw. 4 b' (= most likely from perhaps layer 6 or 4), for it 
nicht ausschließen können, daß auch solche Fragmente in den Scherben des früh geometrischen Stils 
enthaltenden Schichten der Brunnenfassung entdeckt wurden’ (= cannot be excluded that such frag- 
ments will be found among the sherds of Early Geometric style contained in layers of the well- 
enclosure). Hertel already argues in this way with the sherd in fig. 6 (p. 114), which likewise is 
assigned to layer 6 or 4b without secure evidence. Later (p. 117), in the description of layers 6 and 
4b, vessels as shown in Figs. 6-7, already belong to the secure contents of the inventory of finds. 

28 Cf P. Jablonka ‘Lower , Quadrat D9’. In M. Korfmann, “Troia/Wilusa — 2000 Excavations’. 
Studia Troica 11 (2001), especially 26-27; C. Chabot Aslan, ‘Ilion before Alexander: Protogeometric, 
Geometric, and Archaic Pottery from D9'. Studia Troica 12 (2002), 81-129, especially 84 (when no 
secure reference points for phase VII b3 can be drawn from her find contexts: she like Lenz among 
others, and even Catling, argues for an hiatus in settlement, whereby she advocates a longer Proto- 
geometric phase before this hiatus); but cf Korfmann’s scheme in "Work at Troia/Wilusa in 2003’. 
Studia Troica 14 (2004), 16, in which he held to phase VII b3 and an hiatus from ca. 950 to 
720/700 BC. 
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which are based primarily upon older excavations, can be upheld. Following the stratigra- 
phy in older excavations they could help to establish at most a relative chronology of finds 
in Troy, but not an absolute chronology. The reverse seems more likely, namely that Hertel 
is dependent upon the dating of the pottery for his reconstructions and interpretations. 

In the second line of p. 110 and twice on p. 125, ‘Abb.’ is used erroneously where 
"Textabb.' is meant. 

Following this presentation of early Greek and Greek-influenced material in south-west- 
ern Asia Minor, it is very difficult to form a picture. Imports of Attic provenance can be 
attested at several sites after the second quarter of the 6th century BC. In contrast, East 
Greek imports are present at an earlier time and apparently lead to the early production of 
imitations (for example at Perge, Limyra, Kaunos). Yet, there is a noteworthy concentration 
of Protogeometric patterns in decorations formed of simple concentric circles and semicir- 
cles. Presumably these were produced only occasionally during the 7th and 6th centuries, 
and then very seldom in the 5th century BC. In the volume reviewed here everyday pottery 
simply decorated has finally been placed at the centre of scientific discussion, which reflects 
far more closely the daily course of excavations than the more datable and more informative 
Greek painted fine wares. 


Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Eurasien-Abteilung, Berlin Udo Schlotzhauer 


O. Bounegru, Trafiquants et navigateurs sur le Bas Danube et dans le Pont Gauche à l'époque 
romaine, Philippika 9, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2006, 198 pp., 9 figs. Paper- 
back. ISBN 3-447-05217-1/ISSN 1613-5628 


This volume of Philippika is a revised and updated version of the author's doctoral disserta- 
tion of 1995 at the University of Iasi (Romania). Octavian Bounegru undertakes an analy- 
sis of the economy of trade and traders along the lower reaches of the Danube and along 
the western Black Sea coast: more or less the area of the four Roman provinces of Dacia, 
Moesia Superior, Moesia Inferior and Thrace. The several trade routes in this area became 
very important after the final defeat of Mithradates VI Eupator, the subsequent Roman 
conquest of the western/northern Black Sea coast and the foundation of the province of 
Asia in the 1st century BC. This book consists of six chapters which deal successively with 
general information about these Roman provinces from the 2nd century BC to the 3rd 
century AD, owners and sailors, the world of merchants during the abovementioned period, 
navigation and transport, the organisation of customs, and the final conclusions. To round 
the volume off, there is an Appendix with the inscriptions which were used in B.'s disserta- 
tion, plus abbreviations, bibliography, indexes and illustrations. 

In his Introduction, B. shows his admiration for the work of the Russian historian M.I. 
Rostovtzeff, and the whole book can be seen in the tradition and school of this scholar. B. 
should be praised for his specialised approach to the economic topics with which he deal- 
ing. His question in the second chapter (pp. 54-57) about the ethnic origin of ship-owners 
and sailors answers itself through the evidence of the inscriptions. It is clear that most trad- 
ers on the Danube and the western Black Sea coast were more or less Romanised Greeks, 
Anatolians and Egyptians. In the third chapter (pp. 59—88), it is interesting to notice that 
the few inscriptions regarding merchants in the four Roman provinces give many details 
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about the amount of trade in this area, although there is less information about the kind 
of products that were traded. Nevertheless, it shows the importance of the Danube for the 
Roman trade routes between East and West. In his fourth chapter, B. makes some remarks 
about the typology of merchant chips in the Roman world, emphasising that images of 
them from this area should be included in the existing data. The pictures, however, show 
little that is new or surprising in the types of Roman ships. More interesting is the evi- 
dence mentioned by B. for river navigation, especially that regarding those who travelled 
the Maritza/Hebros and the Danube (pp. 101-11). Extremely interesting in the fifth 
chapter is B.'s conclusion that the Roman administration encouraged trade in certain regions 
of the three provinces through low custom duties (p. 122), proving that commercial con- 
siderations in these Roman provinces were fully considered by the existing administration 
in these Roman provinces, and that the supposed primitivism of the ancient economy 
should be reconsidered. 

Regarding the illustrations, there are some problems. It seems to me that, in a book on 
this subject, at least one decent map of the area discussed is necessary. However, maps are 
completely absent from this volume. Turning to the illustrations, one finds the caption of 
Fig. 1 named ‘les routes commerciales’. The actual figure, however, shows four numbered 
pictures of ships. All the other captions are unrelated to the content of the illustrations. 
This is a grave error in a book with a cover price of 59.70 euros, and both the editors and 
publisher of Philippika are to blame for it. However, this error should not discourage schol- 
ars and students of the Danube provinces and the western Black Sea coast and those inter- 
ested in the economic history of the Late Republic and Empire from reading this excellent 
publication. 


University of Amsterdam Jan G. de Boer 


H. Brandt and F. Kolb, Lycia et Pamphylia. Eine rümische Provinz im Südwesten Kleinasiens, 
Sonderbinde der Antiken Welt, Zaberns Bildbände zur Archäologie, Verlag Philipp 
von Zabern, Mainz 2005, vi+146 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 10: 3-8055-3470- 
2/13: 978-3-8053-3470-9 


Die Reihe Orbis Provinciarum findet im kleinasiatischen Bereich nach ‘Pontus et Bithy- 
nia’ mit dem Géza Alföldi gewidmeten, reich bebilderten sowie mit zahlreichen Karten, ! 
Plänen sowie Zeittafel, Glossar und Register ausgestatteten Band ‘Lycia et Pamphylia’ ihre 
Fortsetzung. Die Genese und Entwicklung dieser in Bezug auf Naturraum und Urbanistik 
so heterogenen Doppelprovinz im Südwesten der Türkei, gelegen an einem der wichtigen 
Seewege, wird umfassend bis in die Spätantike (4.-6. Jh. n. Chr.) dargelegt. Beide Auto- 
ren können an intensive eigene Vorarbeiten anknüpfen.” Vor allem im Rahmen des von 
1989-2001 aktiven Lykienprojekts der Universitàt Tübingen unter F. Kolb sind mehrere 


! Wohl versehentlich entspricht die Karte Abb. 118 der auf Abb. 131. — Irritierend ist, vor allem 
auf den Karten Abb. 4a-d, der Wechsel zwischen griechischem und lateinischem Namensgut sowie 
Hybridformen (Rhyndakos, Sangarius, Kerasus, Armenia Major. 

? F. Kolb und B. Kupke, 'Lykien. Geschichte Lykiens im Altertum von 1992 sowie aus demsel- 
ben Jahr H. Brandt, Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft Pamphyliens und Pisidiens im Altertum". 
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Spezialarbeiten erschienen, die den Forschungsstand erheblich verbessern. Ergebnisse 
resultieren — neben den früh aufgenommenen Inschriften und archäologischen Zeugnissen 
— aus Grabungen (z.B. Xanthos, Limyra, Patara, Phaselis in Lykien, Perge in Pamphylien, 
Sagalassos, Kremna, Ariassos in Pisidien) und Feldforschungen (nördliches Lykien, südli- 
ches Lykien um Kyaneai; ‘Pisidia Survey’). Sie fließen in die informativen Kapitel zu lyki- 
schen sowie pamphylischen und pisidischen ‘Zentralorten der Poleis’ (S. 40-82), zur länd- 
lichen Siedlungsstruktur und Agrarwirtschaft (S. 83-98) sowie zu Gewerbe und Handel 
(S. 99-104) ein. 

Die Provinz ‘Lycia et Pamphylia’ entwickelte sich aus den durch den Tauros geprägten 
Landschaften — definiert durch die Summe geographischer, kultureller, ethnographischer 
und politischer Faktoren — Lykiens, Pamphyliens und des südlichen Pisidien (vgl. Abb. 3). 
Zumindest der Landschaftsname ‘Lykia wurzelt sicher in dem hethitisch überlieferten 
Lukka,* doch bezeichnet er, ausgehend vom Kernland um den Xanthosfluss, je nach Zeit- 
schnitt unterschiedlich große Gebiete mit immer wieder sich verändernden Grenzen. 

Im Gegensatz zu dem durch kleine Siedlungskammern mit Zentralorten gegliederten 
Lykien zeichnet sich Pamphylien mit seinen fruchtbaren Schwemmebenen (dadurch aber 
auch sich verindernder Küstenverlauf) durch Urbanisierung und höhere ökonomische und 
demographische Prosperitit aus. An den Küsten finden sich seit dem 7. Jh. griechische 
Apoikien (z.B. Phaselis, Perge, Side). 

Die folgenden Kapitel behandeln: a) den Weg der drei ‘Landschaften‘ zur ‘Provinziali- 
sierung’ (ab 4. Jh. v. Chr., 20-21), der bis zur Einrichtung der Provinzen Lycia (Verwal- 
tungsitz Patara, später Myra) und Pamphylia (Verwaltungssitz Perge, Side oder Attaleia?) 
— vielleicht zunächst (43 oder ca. 74 n. Chr.?) jeweils als separate Provinzen oder als wech- 
selnd kaiserliche und senatorische Doppelprovinz ‘Lycia et Pamphylia’ sowie die Angliede- 
rung Südpisidiens — durch wechselnde politische Zugehórigkeit gekennzeichnet ist; b) die 
administrative Entwicklung der Provinz (25-26) bis in die Spätantike (4.-6. Jh., S. 119— 
32), Themen, die aufgrund der z.T. widersprüchlichen Quellenlage allerdings in der For- 
schung noch kontrovers diskutiert werden (vgl. Abb. 4a-d zur provinzialen Entwicklung 
sowie die Zeittafel). 

Anschaulich erläutert wird das Neben- und Miteinanderwirken der römischen Provinz- 
verwaltung, des Lykischen Koinons, das in der Kaiserzeit neben den kultischen Funktionen 
zu werten ist als Interessenvertretung der Lykier und als rómische Verwaltungsinstanz (Liste 
einiger Mitglieder 28—29), und der autonomen Poleis in der westlichen und óstlichen Teil- 
provinz. Der unterschiedliche Grad an Autonomie (Beispiele Gerichtsbarkeit, Münzprägung) 
dürfte auch dadurch bedingt sein, auf welche Weise die Gebiete in das Rómische Reich 
integriert wurden, ferner durch die unterschiedliche voraufgehende Hellenisierung mit kor- 
respondierenden griechischen Organisationsprinzipien. Dies prägte das Zusammengehen 


? Es wird von den Verfassern in Erwägung gezogen, dass das griechische Wort Pamphyloi einer 
hethitischen Namensgebung entspringen kónnte. Die Hethiter werden als Herrscher u.a. über Pam- 
phylier mit Verweis auf Herodot 1. 28 genannt (vgl. S. 17). In Herodot 1. 28 geht es allerdings um 
Kroisos, der Lyder, Phryger, Myser usw. westlich des Halys unterwarf außer den Kilikiern und den 
Lykiern. Mit wem sollen die Hethiter identifiziert werden? Für die lydische Herrschaft dient Hero- 
dot 3. 90 als Beleg: hier geht es aber um die Zugehórigkeit der Pamphyloi zum 1. Nomos des Perser- 
reiches. 
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lokaler Usancen und rómischer Strukturen in der politischen und gesellschaftlichen Organi- 
sation der Poleis. Hervorzuheben ist hier der gewährte Einblick in die gesellschaftliche Elite 
— Männer und Frauen — der Provinz und deren Bedeutung als Euergeten (S. 105-07), die 
sich auch im Festwesen spiegelte (vgl. S. 109-18). 


Universität Tübingen Anne-Maria Wittke 


L. Canfora, Julius Caesar. The Peoples Dictator, translated from Italian by M. Hill and 
K. Windle, Edinburgh University Press, Edinburgh 2007, xvi+392 pp. Cased. 
ISBN 978-0-7486-1936-8 


The biography of Caesar published in 1999 by Luciano Canfora, Professor of Greek and 
Latin philology at Bari, focuses on his political career. Part I opens abruptly with the young 
Caesar's confrontation with Sulla, and continues to his involvement in Catiline's conspiracy 
in 63 BC; Part II recounts the foundations of the triumvirate and the conquest of Gaul; 
Part III ‘the long Civil War’ of 49-45 BC, and the jostling for power amongst his entou- 
rage; while Part IV outlines the origins of the conspiracy and the mechanics of Caesar's 
assassination in 44, examining in depth the motives of the ruthlessly ambitious people 
assembled around him, particularly Cassius, Brutus and Antonius. The book concludes 
with a detailed chronology of Caesar's life and career, with useful cross-references to sources. 
This new translation comes in the wake of other recent works in English on Caesar; more 
general biographical studies by Goldsworthy and Kamm, and essays on the mediaeval and 
modern reception of Caesar edited by Wyke, which appeared in 2006.! 

C.'s study does not provide any overview of Roman society for the reader, or details of 
the immediate background to Caesar's rise to power. Rather, it engages from the start with 
European historiographical traditions of the 19th and 20th centuries, beginning with 
Napoleon I, and dealing in particular with the interpretations of Mommsen, Gelzer, Syme 
and Carcopino. C. sees it as the fundamental premise of these historians that Caesar was 
just one in a series of Late Republican leaders who aspired to supreme power, and that a 
desire to rule was present right at the start of his career; any appeals to Marius' ideals were 
simply manipulation of the masses (pp. 48—50, 140, n. 15). His own Caesar, however, dif- 
fers markedly from the figures who preceded and followed him; Augustus in particular is a 
retrograde figure for C., who revokes Caesar's publication of the senate's proceedings, con- 
spires with Anthony to revive the murderous Sullan proscriptions (which contemporaries 
feared Caesar himself would revive on reaching Rome in 49), and rewrites history to show 
that he (and not the ill-fated Sextus Iulius Caesar) was Caesar's natural heir, chosen by him 
and confirmed by destiny. For C., Caesar is a complex character. To external enemies, like 
the Gauls, he can still show a ruthless inhumanity, but to his Roman political rivals his 
defining characteristics are clementia, which backfires on him time and again, and a desire 
for compromise and political solutions to the bellum civile, involving all parts of the Roman 
state, including the aristocratic faction. 

Which begs a question about the title— why does C. call Caesar ‘the People's Dictator? 
Assuming that by ‘people’ he means the plebs urbana, the young Caesar certainly is shown 


' A.K. Goldsworthy, Caesar: The Life of a Colossus (London 2006); A. Kamm, Julius Caesar: A 
Life (London 2006); M. Wyke (ed.), Julius Caesar in Western Culture (Oxford/Malden, MA 2006). 
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as a devoted partisan of Marian politics, but by the time of the first triumvirate: ‘his intui- 
tion told him that the traditional politics of the populares had run into a blind-alley; it was 
necessary to identify other forces and other partners, but without losing any of the hinter- 
land already consolidated’ (p. 68). As C. shows, these new partners included carefully devel- 
oped clientalia in regions which he had governed, such as Spain, the soldiers of his Gallic 
legions and the Jews. During his dictatorship, Caesar still had recourse to the rhetoric of the 
populares, but he was far more concerned with conciliating the landowners who took fright 
at firebrand figures like Caelius Rufus (pp. 184—85). 

C. has a sceptical attitude to some elements in the ancient sources. He provides a rather 
crude rationalisation of Suetonius’ account (Divus Iulius 32) of the spirit playing pipes at 
the Rubicon (pp. 144—45), and introduces complex political explanations into romantic 
narrative. Thus commenting on Plutarch's account of Cleopatra's dramatic first appearance 
before Caesar, hidden in a bag, he states: ‘her immediate objective was ... to make the 
conqueror forget the aid that months before she had offered to Pompey' (p. 197), while of 
Caesar: ‘underlying this choice [i.e. for a relationship with Cleopatra] was an obvious cal- 
culation: to prevent the kingdom falling into the hands of a strongly nationalistic anti- 
Roman leadership’ (p. 199). C. remarks briefly but perceptively about the potential influ- 
ence of Cleopatra's example and the Hellenistic model of kingship on Caesar's thought at 
the end of his life (pp. 204—05), but gives no space to the effect their relationship had on 
the opinions of senatorial contemporaries (cf. Dio 43. 27. 3, Cicero Epistulae ad Atticum 
15. 15. 2), other than noting that it was rumoured that Caesar might move his seat of 
power to Alexandria. 

On the whole C.’s book is clearly set out, but towards the end we lose sight of the figure 
of Caesar amidst the scheming conspirators, and see very little of his impact as dictator on 
the people of Rome (there are brief references to his great building programme, and law 
reform involving provincial administration and debt relief on p. 270). The language is 
sometimes highly convoluted or self-contradictory; even with Latin rhetorical training, you 
might find difficulty with: ‘Pliability and inflexibility are two inseparable qualities, except 
in the doctrinaire or opportunistic’ (p. 132). The translation too has a few minor problems, 
most notably its reliance on outdated Loeb translations for the text of the Greek and Latin; 
the whole point of C.'s remarks about the line sung at Caesar's triumph aurum in Gallia 
effutuisti being ‘razor-sharp and accurate’ (p. 30) is lost when it is prudishly rendered: ‘Gold 
in Gaul you spent in dalliance’. 


University of Melbourne Andrew Turner 


J.C. Carter (ed.), The Gravestones of Chersonesos. Research and Conservation, The National 
Preserve of Chersonesos, Packard Humanities Institute, Institute of Classical Archaeol- 
ogy, Austin, University of Texas, in collaboration with the German Archaeological 
Institute, Istanbul, Ege Yayinlari, Istanbul 2006, 91 pp., 86 figs. Paperback. Parallel 
text in Ukrainian, English and Russian. ISBN 978-975-8071-47-0 


This is a colourful, impressionistic, brochure on the theme of gravestones of the citizens of 
Chersonesus. The results of specialised photography and conservation are to the fore rather 
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than of historical research, and the emphasis is on picking up delicate colour and faint 
markings on the original stones, often using ultraviolet light to do so. The text is in three 
languages, Ukrainian, English and Russian, compiled by R. Posamentir of the German 
School of Archaeology at Istanbul. A more academic version, treating much the same mate- 
rial, is provided by the same author elsewhere.! 

The subject is a series of burial stelae of the citizens of Chersonesus, found in 1960/61, 
reused in a large early mediaeval round structure known as ‘Zeno’s Tower’. These painted 
tombstones were the most recent marvels revealed by archaeologists on the northern Black 
Sea coast when I first became acquainted with the region on arriving in the History Faculty 
of the University of Leningrad as a research student in September 1962. Popular magazines 
of the time were awash with illustrations of the painted relief-sculptures, the architectural 
elements still retaining colour from their Late Classical date (ca. 350-275 BC), especially 
the over-life-size head of a youth (here p. 74, fig. 79). 

This publication is more striking for its photographic innovation than for the informa- 
tion given about the citizens commemorated. Names, male and female, are largely left 
without comment, attributes are described (swords, ribbons, perfume jars, staffs, strigils, 
vine pruning-hooks, medical instruments) rather than their significance explained. An odd- 
ity is the section devoted to the famous oath of the citizens of Chesonesus found in 1890. 
The text, in three translations based on that by Zhebelyev into Russian, is given in full, and 
the general relevance of the citizens’ rights and duties, and their identity, lives and deaths 
are thereby pointed up. Unfortunately, a discussion of the content of this important piece 
of background archaeology/history is not provided. The booklet also leaves two Chersones- 
ite myseries hanging unaddressed, and old one, the meaning of the unique word, saster, 
which the citizen pledges ‘to keep safe’, and a new one to add to it — what are the small 
anthropomorphic figures found figures found associated with recesses (aedicules) in many of 
the citizens’ gravestones? Generally, this attractive production satisfies the aesthetic taste 
rather than being a search for information about the people commemorated. 


John Hind (7) 


W. Clarysse and D.J. Thompson, Counting the People in Hellenistic Egypt, Cambridge Clas- 
sical Studies, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 2006. Vol. 1: Population Regis- 
ters (P. Count), in collaboration with U. Luft er al., xxiv+694 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 0-521-83838-X; vol. 2: Historical Studies, xx«396 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 0-521-83839-8 


Good books are common. Great books are rare, and rarer still are great books that have 
the potential of moving scholarship in a new direction. Such a work is Counting the People 
in Hellenistic Egypt, the product of more than a decade of collaboration by two outstand- 
ing scholars, the demotist Willy Clarysse and the historian and papyrologist Dorothy 


! R. Posementir, ‘Colonisation and acculturation in the early necropolis of Chersonesos’. In 
G. Erkut and S. Michell (eds.), The Black Sea — Past, Present and Future (London 2007), 45-55 


(reviewed below in this current issue). 
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Thompson. Their work's modest title gives little hint of its scope. The authors' goal is not 
merely to provide an accurate estimate of the population of Hellenistic Egypt but to offer 
a comprehensive reconstruction and analysis of the social structure of Ptolemaic Egypt 
comparable to that provided for Roman Egypt by Bagnall and Friar’s Demography of 
Roman Egypt. 

The need for such a study has been long recognised. Alexander's bloodless conquest of 
Egypt in 332 BC began a period of Macedonian rule of Egypt that only ended three cen- 
turies later with the suicide of Cleopatra VII in 30 BC and the annexation of Egypt by 
Rome. The 3rd-century BC poet Theocritus claimed that Ptolemy II was a ‘good paymas- 
ter, and for much of the late 4th century BC and the first half of the 3rd century BC 
thousands of Macedonians and Greeks settled in Egypt in one of the largest migrations in 
ancient Mediterranean history. The result is well known. For the first time in its millennia 
long history Egypt was ruled by a foreign dynasty that did not share its culture and tradi- 
tions and which was supported by a substantial population of immigrants from its home- 
land. Hitherto missing, however, has been a clear understanding of the social implications 
of these facts. Instead, lack of hard data has encouraged scholars to offer Impressionistic 
assessments of the state of relations between Egyptians and their Greek and Macedonian 
neighbours, the nature of their families and the occupations they followed. The authors 
hope to provide that hard data and to offer a preliminary evaluation of its implications for 
the social history of Ptolemaic Egypt. 

The raw material for their study is contained in the first volume of their work. Subtitled 
Population Registers (P. Count), it contains critical editions of the 54 extant tax registers 
recording the payment of the salt tax or halike and household and occupation lists of those 
liable to the tax. These documents are written in both Greek and Demotic Egyptian. All 
but two of the texts come from the Arsinoite nome in the Fayum, and they extend chrono- 
logically from the mid-3rd century BC to the mid-2nd century BC. As none of the docu- 
ments — tax registers, household and occupation lists — were found in their original form 
but were, instead, recovered from cartonage — essentially papier-maché mummy wrapping 
— they all are fragmentary, sometimes severely so. 

Scholars have long recognised the potential historical significance of these documents. 
Since all adults, both free and slave, unless specifically exempted, were liable to the salt tax, 
lists of tax payers potentially can provide data about the population of Hellenistic Egypt 
comparable to that found in the census registers and declarations from Roman Egypt stud- 
ied by Bagnall and Friar. Access to that data, however, has been hampered by the lack of 
up-to-date editions of the texts, a deficiency the authors have now remedied in exemplary 
fashion. They have provided for each document edited in P. Count. a textual introduction, 
a critical text in Greek or Demotic, an English translation, and an exhaustive linguistic and 
historical commentary. Over a hundred pages of detailed Greek and Egyptian indexes list- 
ing every personal name, title, occupation and technical term found in the texts round out 
the volume. 

Volume 2: Historical Studies contains the authors’ analyses and conclusions. In eight 
clearly written and lucid chapters they discuss the nature and incidence of the salt tax and 


' R.S. Bagnall and B.W. Friar, The Demography of Roman Egypt (Cambridge 1994). 
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survey the evidence provided by the registers for social organisation and structure in the 
Arsinoite nome. Chapter 1 surveys the documents edited in volume 1, their character and 
limitations. Chapter 2 reviews the evidence for the census in Ptolemaic Egypt and how it 
was conducted. The focus narrows in Chapter 3, which discusses the salt tax, who was lia- 
ble to it, its rates and the documentation for it, emphasising the significance of its being 
levied in cash as part of the process of monetising the Egyptian economy. With Chapter 4 
the emphasis of the study shifts from the salt tax and its administration to the social groups 
that paid it. 

Chapters 4 and 5 analyse the evidence in the registers for settlement patterns and popu- 
lation in the Arsinoite nome, establishing that the bulk of the texts concern rural settle- 
ments, although the nome capital is also probably represented. The principal population 
groups mentioned in the texts are also identified with particular emphasis on privileged 
groups, namely, those enjoying partial or full exemption from the salt tax. Most prominent 
among these privileged groups are the individuals the authors refer to as Tax-Hellenes, ‘new 
Greeks, whose position was recognized through a favourable tax-status’ (2, p. 138). Tax- 
Hellenes, whatever their ethnic origin — Jews could even be Hellenes in this sense — enjoyed 
full exemption from the salt tax and included: military settlers, teachers, actors and athletic 
coaches. Exemption from the salt tax, therefore, clearly reflected Ptolemaic policy to pro- 
mote Greek culture and to maintain a strong military establishment. In addition, partial 
exemption was enjoyed by a variety of occupational groups of which the most important, 
not surprisingly, were the police whose co-operation the government needed for the main- 
tenance of security and the collection of taxes. The chapter concludes with a review of the 
evidence for women's occupations, noting that the registers do not support claims for sig- 
nificant involvement of women in the Ptolemaic economy, although they might enjoy the 
same tax privileges as the males of their households. 

Chapter 6 is the briefest in the book, reflecting the limited evidence for livestock in the 
tax registers. What evidence they do provide, however, highlights the impact of Greek settle- 
ment on life in the Fayum, with Greeks being more extensively involved than Egyptians in 
raising pigs and sheep, both animals associated with Greek lifestyle and religious practice. 

By contrast Chapter 7, which deals with family structure, is almost a monograph by 
itself. The authors meticulously and thoroughly document important differences between 
Greek and Egyptian family structure and household organisation. Their findings are wide 
ranging, but the following stand out. First, the majority of both Greeks and Egyptians lived 
in nuclear families numbering between one and four adults. Second, the ratio of males to 
females was considerably higher among Greeks — especially in the families of military 
cleruchs — than among Egyptians, resulting in significant intermarriage between Greek 
males and Egyptian females. Third, the families and households of military cleruchs tended 
to be larger and more complex than those of either non-military Greek families or Egyptian 
families. Specifically, military cleruch families tended to include significantly more non-kin 
members, both free and non-free, factors that are indicative of their greater prosperity and 
elite status in the Arsinoite nome. Fourth, slaves were almost entirely limited to Greek 
families, reflecting the fact that chattel slavery on a significant scale first appeared in Egypt 
as a result of the Macedonian conquest. Fifth, and finally, the tax registers indicate little 
change in women's traditional family roles with few being either heads of households or 
owners of property. The volume closes with a brief chapter on naming practices, suggesting 
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possible topics for future research, most notably, the evidence provided by Egyptian theo- 
phoric names for the study of local cults. 

No study is perfect and that is true of Counting the People in Hellenistic Egypt. The 
nature of the texts edited and studied in the work imposes limits on its conclusions. So, for 
example, the tax registers provide detailed information about only one of the 42 Egyptian 
nomes and that nome included an unusually large number of new settlements and Greek 
immigrants. The inevitable question is whether or not the authors' conclusions can be gen- 
eralised to the rest of Egypt. They attempt to answer that question by comparing the Arsi- 
noite data with that provided by two fragmentary registers from Lycopolis in Middle Egypt 
and the census data from Roman Egypt analysed in The Demography of Roman Egypt, but 
the question still remains. Equally important, the texts in P. Count. are tax registers, not 
census documents, and contain, therefore, only tax relevant data: adults liable to the salt tax 
and their primary occupations. Entirely missing is any information about children, which 
is essential for family studies so that there is an ineluctably speculative element in their fam- 
ily reconstructions. These comments should not, however, be viewed as minimising the 
magnitude of the authors’ achievement. By reconstructing 427 households containing 1271 
adults and situating them in their socio-economic context, they have laid the indispensable 
foundation for all future studies of the social history of Ptolemaic Egypt. All historians of 
Hellenistic Egypt are in their debt. 


California State University, Los Angeles Stanley M. Burstein 


J. Cobet, V. von Graeve, W.-D. Niemeier and K. Zimmermann (eds.), Frühes Ionien. Eine 
Bestandsaufnahme, Panionion-Symposion, Güzelcamli, 26. September-1. Oktober 
1999, Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Milesische Forschungen 5, Verlag Philipp 
von Zabern, Mainz 2007, xii+788 pp., 166 figs., 91 tabls., 3 fold-out plans. Cased. 
ISBN 978-3-8053-3770-0 


Fuelled by new fieldwork in Ionia and the increasing opening up to Western scholarship of 
the Ionian colonies in the Black Sea, ancient Ionia as an area of cultural intersection and a 
driving force in the development of early Greek culture has recently seen a surge in schol- 
arly interest. The weighty volume under review represents the latest contribution to this 
topic. It contains the proceedings of a symposium held in 1999 on the occasion of the 
centenary of the German excavations at Miletos. Its aim is to reflect the current state of 
knowledge on early Ionia, with the main focus being new archaeological discoveries. 49 
articles are divided into five sections, covering western Anatolia in the Bronze Age, Archaic 
North Ionia, Archaic South Ionia, the Ionian Black Sea colonies and, finally, a handful of 
overarching studies discussing the art, architecture, literature, philosophy and history of the 
Ionian world. A useful consolidated bibliography of literature on Miletos up to 2006 con- 
cludes the volume. Articles are in German and English as well as French and Italian, with 
English and Turkish abstracts; many have been updated post-conference up until 2006. 
The volume is carefully edited (though one might have wished for some of the papers to 
have been corrected by an English native speaker) and well illustrated with black-and-white 
photographs, maps and drawings as well as three loose fold-out plans of Miletos — the latest 
(2003) city map and the excavation plans of Kalabaktepe and Zeytintepe. 
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Important contributions to the subject are found in all sections, and in spite of the 
breadth of coverage there is a considerable degree of interrelations; many articles address 
the same questions, at different sites or from different angles, such as the Ionian migration, 
intercultural connections, or the mechanisms of Ionian Black Sea colonisation. Transcripts 
of the quite extensive discussions often provide additional insights. 

The first section on Bronze Age Anatolia shows how much our understanding of the 
geography and history of the region has improved of late, even if many questions still 
remain open. The two articles by W.-D. Niemeier, one on recent fieldwork at early Miletos 
and the other an overview of the current state of knowledge of Bronze Age western Anato- 
lia, provide rich insights into the important Minoan colony and subsequent Mycenaean 
settlement at Miletos (the Millawanda of the Hittite sources) and its place in the cultural 
interchange and wider history of the region. M. Büyükkolanci adds an overview of 2nd- 
millennium Ephesos, the capital of Arzawa of the Hittite texts (like Miletos a producer of 
local imitations of Mycenaean pottery), while R. Merig reports on the 2nd-millennium 
hilltop fort of Puranda near Metropolis. 

In linking the emergence of Aeolian Grey Ware pottery on Lesbos with the arrival of 
immigrant Greeks from around 1100 BC, D. Hertel touches on a topic that is a recurrent 
theme in several contributions, the question of the Ionian immigration and its visibility in 
the material record. At Miletos, where continuity of settlement through the Dark Ages is 
attested, Niemeier, in accordance with earlier scholarship, detects an Athenian character in 
the Protogeometric pottery and proposes immigration from Athens, a view disputed by I. 
Lemos in her contribution on Ionian migration (located among the ‘contextual’ contribu- 
tions at the end of the volume), who discounts Athenian in favour of Euboean parallels (pp. 
718-19), and proposes a mix of Greek settlers arriving in Ionia in waves from 1200 BC, 
with a key role being played by the Euboean koine. One may note in this context also, for 
example, Y. Ersoy's observation (pp. 151-52, pl. 18.1) of Euboean koine-style pendent- 
semicircle skyphoi at Geometric Clazomenae. The thread of discussion is taken up again at 
the very end of the volume by J. Cobet, whose historiographical study of scholarship on 
Ionian origins and migration warns against hasty conclusions and calls for a thorough study 
of the region's pattern of material culture in the Dark Ages. 

The following three large sections deal with North Ionia, South Ionia and the Black Sea 
region in the Archaic period. This is a highly rewarding area of study, informed by much 
new fieldwork and research over the past few decades. 

In North Ionia, the early monumental architecture (city walls, houses and temple) at 
Smyrna/Izmir presented by M. Akurgal is remarkable for its early polygonal (late 7th. cen- 
tury BC), Lesbian and ashlar (ca. 600) masonry, some of it bearing Lydian masons’ marks, 
while Archaic house architecture, in Ersoy's survey of recent fieldwork in the Klazome- 
nian settlements and necropoleis, surprisingly retains curvilinear (alongside rectangular) 
house plans until the end of the 6th century BC as well as features foundation deposits. 
L. Beaumont and J. de la Geniére, respectively, add surveys of recent work at Kato Phana/ 
Chios and Klaros. 

In South Ionia, among the many new insights engendered by the recent extensive field- 
work at Miletos is a new understanding of the development of the city’s layout.! B.F. Weber 


! Updates on the ongoing fieldwork are regularly published in AA. 
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demonstrates that the rectangular street grid of Miletos predates Hippodamos and goes 
back to Late Archaic times (cf in this context also the Gth-century BC rectangular grid plan 
of the Milesian colony Histria discussed later in the volume by P. Alexandrescu). Excava- 
tions in the 7th-6th-century BC settlement (on Kalabaktepe) and Aphrodite sanctuary (on 
Zeytintepe), presented in a brief overview by R. Senff, produce a reliable stratigraphical 
sequence for the whole Archaic period and for the first time substantially shed light on life 
and cult in Miletos in its heyday. The rich material yielded by the site is exemplified by the 
terracotta figurines presented by V. von Graeve (in the final section of the volume), which 
reveal, in addition to a continuous sequence of typical Ionian types, a strong 7th-century 
BC Daedalic series, locally produced from Cretan prototypes. They are paralleled by some 
of the finds from Ephesos presented by U. Muss in her survey of figurines from the Artem- 
ision. Here, as at Miletos, terracotta figurines reveal contact with Cyprus, but also Hittite 
and Phrygian elements, which seem to be less prominent at Miletos. 

The question of the wider connections of Archaic Ionia is also addressed in a number of 
other contributions: Lydian and West Anatolian elements in Ephesian pottery are exam- 
ined by M. Kerschner, confirming Ephesos' exceptionally close relations with its immediate 
Eastern neighbours. The theme of Near Eastern influence is taken up in E. Heitsch's over- 
view of the origins of Ionian philosophy (in the volume's final section), while G. Hölbl 
considers Ionian-Egyptian relations in the light of the Egyptian and Egyptianising imports 
into Ionia, especially of faience produced at Naucratis and Rhodes but perhaps also in Ionia 
itself. 

A further focus is Ionian pottery production, where fieldwork at Miletos, Ephesos and 
Clazomenae together with scientific clay provenancing have revolutionised our understand- 
ing of the regional output. With Late Wild Goat being recognised as confined to North 
Ionia, Miletos is now established as a centre for Middle Wild Goat style and Fikellura pot- 
tery, with U. Schlotzhauer demonstrating the transition between the styles. The termino- 
logical problems resulting from these new insights are discussed by W. Schiering and by 
Kerschner and Schlotzhauer, who propose a new and more flexible classification system for 
East Greek pottery.’ 

The reasons for Milesian colonisation are touched upon by H. Lohmann in his useful 
overview of the chora of Miletos, which in the Archaic period stretched over the whole 
Milesian Peninsula including sites such as Assesos, Didyma and Teichioussa, but where 
good arable land was perhaps less easily obtained than elsewhere. Recent research at the 
nearby sites of Didyma and Magnesia-on-Meander are presented by K. Tuchelt and O. 
Bingöl, respectively. A. Peschlow-Bindokat explains the withdrawal of the Carian popula- 
tion into the Latmos mountains as a result of the Ionian migration, 1. Fazlioglu in his 
survey of Archaic Carian pottery points to strong influence from Milesian pottery, and W. 
Blümel reviews scholarship on the Carian language and script.? Other contributions to the 
section include surveys of the Geometric necropolis of Iasos by F. Berti (suggesting a later 


? A more extensive English explanation of the new system was published by the authors in AWE 
4 (2005), 1—56. 
? On Caria, see now also the F. Rumscheid (ed.), Dze Karer und die Anderen, (Bonn 2009). 
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dating and detecting Carian and Island links), of Geometric and Archaic Samos by K. Tsa- 
kos, and of the layout of the Samian Heraion by H. Kienast. 

The following large section on the Ionian colonies on the Black Sea is particularly valu- 
able for giving access to research on many sites where literature is otherwise largely in Rus- 
sian or Ukrainian. Included are Heracleia Pontica and Callatis (argued by Vinogradov to be 
originally both Milesian colonies with a subsequent Megarian element), Histria (Alexan- 
drescu, A. Avram), Olbia Pontica (A. Bujskikh), Attic pottery at Phanagoria (C. Morgan), 
Berezan (S. Solovyov, V. Nazarov), Nemirovo (M. Vakhtina), the Taman Peninsula (G. 
Tsetskhkladze), Panticapaeum (M. Treister), Nymphaeum (V. Goroncharovski), Colchis 
(O. Lordkipanidze) and Sinope (O. Doonan), as well as a discussion of the origin of the 
name of the Cimmerian king, Lygdamis (S. Tokhtas'ev). The section also makes clear the 
continued challenge presented by our patchy evidence. 

Many papers in this section address the character and date of Greek/Ionian relations 
with the Black Sea area. Pre-colonial contacts in the late 8th/early 7th century BC are sug- 
gested by Lordkipanidze for Colchis with reference to a group of early human bronze figu- 
rines. Otherwise, pottery is more of a focus: at Berezan, one of earliest archaeologically 
traceable Greek settlements, a high percentage of Milesian Middle Wild Goat pottery can 
be observed in the 7th century BC, a situation which is, as M. Vakhtina shows, reflected 
also in the inland indigenous settlement of Nemirovo, suggesting early trade relations. In 
contrast, P. Dupont notes the relative scarcity of Milesian trade amphorae in the Black Sea, 
which he suggests contained olive oil for expatriate communities, rather than wine for 
Black Sea trade. A change in the pattern of imported painted pottery can be observed in the 
6th century BC, when Milesian pottery becomes less visible: at Olbia Pontica, established 
in the early 6th century BC, Bujskikh reports almost exclusively North Ionian Late Wild 
Goat pottery.‘ That this does not, however, necessarily mean less Milesian involvement is 
indicated by roof terracottas, among which K. Zimmermann finds evidence for a Gth-cen- 
tury BC koine between Miletos, Olbia and Histria. 

Settlement patterns and architecture in the colonies is another area addressed by several 
articles. As Tsetskhladze sets out, rural settlements begin to spread across the chora of the 
Taman Peninsula a generation after the foundation of the Ionian colonies; the same seems 
to be true for Histria, where Avram argues that the settlement of the chora involved the 
peaceful co-operation of the local population. The most contested issue is the interpretation 
of dug-outs — are they essentially indigenous, as suggested, for example, by Solovyov in his 
survey of the development of Berezan, or were they made by Greeks adapting to the local 
climate, as argued, for instance, by Bujskikh? This issue is taken up also in the discussions, 
notably after the contribution by Treister (pp. 579—80), although no consensus is reached. 
A different kind of architecture is examined later in the volume by W. Koenigs, who sur- 
veys the development of the Ionian order in the region. 

Finally, two papers in the volume's concluding section try to summarise more generally 
the contribution of Ionia to Greek culture: J. Latacz reviews the development of Greek 
writing and literature and highlights Ionia and Aeolia as the birth place of epic as well as of 


^ On this phenomenon see now also R. Posamentir, "The Greeks in Berezan and Naukratis: 
A Similar Story?. In A. Villing and U. Schlotzhauer (eds.), Naukratis: Greek Diversity in Egypt. 
Studies on East Greek Pottery and Exchange in the Eastern Mediterranean (London 2006), 159-67. 
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much of lyric poetry, while E. Akurgal, to whose memory the volume is dedicated, pays 
tribute to Ionia's contribution to the ‘Greek miracle’. 

All in all, the volume represents an important contribution to our knowledge of early 
Ionia. Obviously, no single volume, even one as large as this, can ever comprehensively 
treat such a diverse topic, nor are all contributions equally substantial, but the volume suc- 
ceeds in bringing together much new archaeological research, providing useful summaries 
of the current state of knowledge alongside critical discussions on many central topics, and 
pointing up areas for future research. It will be essential for any library or any scholar with 
an interest in the early Mediterranean world. 


The British Museum Alexandra Villing 


B.F. Cook, in collaboration with the late B. Ashmole and D. Strong, Relief Sculpture of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, Oxford Monographs on Classical Archaeology, Oxford 
University Press, Oxford 2005, xvii+125 pp., 63 pls. Cased. ISBN 0-19-813212-3 


Until his retirement in 1993, Brian Cook was Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at 
the British Museum. With this excellent book on the relief sculptures of the Mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus, Cook has completed a task in retirement, which public service kept him 
from finishing during his working life. Nor was he the first to attempt the project. Earlier 
British Museum curators, Donald Strong and especially Bernard Ashmole bequeathed copi- 
ous notes for its catalogue, and Cook fully acknowledges his debt to them. 

The Mausoleum was built as a tomb for Mausolus, the Persian satrap who came to 
power in the 370s BC, carving out a virtual kingdom for himself in his native Caria in what 
is now south-west Turkey. He died in 353, and the monument was completed by his sister 
and co-regent Artemisia, who died two years later. The tomb was richly decorated with 
both relief and freestanding sculpture. The latter has been catalogued and discussed by 
Geoffrey Waywell in his The Freestanding Sculptures of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
(London 1978), with further thoughts published in Waywell's several further articles. 

The relief sculpture is of four different kinds and, for the position of each one on the 
building, Cook relies on the published arguments of the Danish scholar Kristian Jeppesen, 
whose most recent substantial commentary on the subject is his volume 5 in the series The 
Maussolleion at Halikarnassos.! The Amazon frieze is by far the most extant and its position 
on the building, around the top of the podium, is proven beyond question. The Centaur 
frieze is represented by one block only and some fragments. It is thought to have decorated 
the base of the colossal chariot group that crowned the pyramid roof. Then there is the 
chariot frieze, smaller and more exquisitely carved than the other two so far mentioned, it 
is thought to have run around the cella wall. Finally, there are the coffer-lid reliefs that, one 
per intercolumniation, decorated the ceiling of the covered walkways of the peristyle. All 
these sculptures are described and discussed in a meticulous and fully illustrated catalogue, 


! The Maussolleion at Halikarnassos: Reports of the Danish Archaeological Expedition to Bodrum 5: 
The Superstructure: A Comparative Analysis of the Architectural, Sculptural and Literary Evidence 
(Copenhagen 2002). 
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featuring every fragment that can plausibly be assigned to one or another category, and a 
long list of unclassified fragments. Included are both the sculptures that are in the British 
Museum and those recovered by the Danish excavations of 1966-77, and which are now 
in the Bodrum site magazine. 

The catalogue is prefaced by a series of succinct but elegant introductory essays, in 
which Cook provides valuable accounts of a number of interesting topics. There is, for 
example, an explanation of how the sculpture in the British Museum was acquired in two 
separate endeavours. First, there is the diplomatic achievement of Sir Stratford Canning, 
British ambassador to the Sublime Porte, who in 1846 succeeded in gaining permission 
from the Ottomans to remove and acquire the slabs of the Amazon frieze that had been 
built into the walls of the Crusader castle at Bodrum. Then, in the winter of 1856—57, the 
pioneering British classical archaeologist Charles Newton led an expedition to Bodrum on 
behalf of the British Museum with the purpose of locating and excavating the site of the 
Mausoleum. Cook tells this story with the obvious enthusiasm of one Keeper of his depart- 
ment at the British Museum writing about the exploits of a distinguished predecessor. 

In another essay Cook deals with the question of the authorship of the friezes. In his 
account of the Mausoleum Pliny the Elder mentions four famous sculptors as each respon- 
sible for one side of the monument: Scopas, Bryaxis, Timotheos and Leochares. In spite of 
much that has been written to the contrary, Cook is surely rightly sceptical that Pliny's 
testimony is relevant for any but the freestanding sculpture. Another chapter deals with 
‘technical issues’ such as applied colour, metal attachments and, curiously perhaps under 
this same heading, subject matter. A Scientific Appendix by Keith Matthews, Cook's former 
colleague in the Department of Scientific Research, reports the results of stable isotope 
analysis of the marbles used for the reliefs. These suggest that Pentelic was used in carving 
the chariot frieze, while marble from the island of Proconnesus was employed in the Ama- 
zon frieze. Cook is again circumspect: "The ambiguities that arise where the quarry signa- 
tures overlap are difficult to resolve’. As Matthews's diagram shows there is considerable 
overlap in the elipses plotting the signatures of Proconnesian marble and that from Iasos 
and Heracleia. 

For any student of Greek sculpture of the late classical period, this is an essential study, 
well and clearly written by an author whose authority is based on a lifetime's work. 


The British Museum Ian Jenkins 


B. Costa Riba and J.H. Fernández Gómez (eds.), Contactos en el extremo de la Oikouméne. 
Los griegos en Occidente y sus relaciones con los fenicios, XVII Jornados de Arqueología 
Fenicio-Pünica (Eivissa, 2002), Treballs del Museu Arqueológic d'Eivissa i Formentera 
51, Eivissa 2003, 143 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 84-87143-32-6/ISSN 1695- 
470X 


This volume brings together the papers presented at the 17th Conference on Phoenician- 
Punic Archaeology held at the Archaeological Museum of Ibiza and Formentera (in the 
Balearic Islands at the end of 2002, which was devoted to the study of the contacts between 
Phoenicians, Greeks and indigenous cultures in the western Mediterranean, particularly in 
the Iberian Peninsula, in the Archaic period. This series of Conferences has taken place 
annually since 1986 and through the interest and novelty of the contents, as well as expedi- 
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tious publication, sets a bench-mark for the study of the Phoenician-Punic presence in the 
Mediterranean and especially to the diffusion of archaeology in Ibiza. The subject chosen 
for this occasion is certainly timely and attractive because the early trading ventures of 
Phoenicians and Greeks are traditionally understood as distinctive and competitive proc- 
esses. But increasing research in the last two decades has revealed a much more intense and 
complex interaction; and it is precisely on this that the five essays of this volume draw, 
albeit with different foci and extent. 

In the first (‘Phoenician journeys and Greek myths on the far West’, pp. 7-18), D. 
Placido reviews the early references in Greek literature to the boundaries of the oikumene, 
from Homer's epic to Herodotus’ /ogoz. Behind these initiation voyages establishing the 
mythical tradition of the remote western lands (which the Greeks used in addition to shape 
their cultural identity) are perceptible traces of oriental elements, particularly in those con- 
cerning the material interaction between Phoenicians and Cypriots on one hand and sailors 
from Euboea and Ionia on the other, tested archaeologically by prestige goods exchanged in 
different parts of the Mediterranean from the 10th to the 8th centuries BC. Indeed, these 
shared experiences during the incorrectly labelled ‘Pre-colonial horizon' are the starting 
point for the transmission of geographical knowledge and confluent images, such as that of 
the Tyrian god Melkart converted into the Theban Heracles, recorded in the well-known 
passage of Strabo (3. 3. 5) on the foundation of Gadir (modern Cadiz) by people from 
Tyre. As Plácido remarks, by means of mythological language the Greek periploi disguise 
the realities of Phoenician expansion in the West, which has been almost excluded from the 
classical historiographical discourse and can only be calibrated by the advance of archaeo- 
logical investigation. The following contributions go deeper in that direction. 

The well-documented work of A. Domínguez (‘Phoenicians and Greeks in the West: 
models of establishment and interaction’, pp. 19—59), a specialist in the dynamics of the 
Archaic Mediterranean, re-examines these relations in different places during the 8th cen- 
tury BC. The evidence of the Euboean settlement at Pithekoussai in the Tyrrhenian Sea, 
where the early presence of Phoenician traders is increasingly revealed, as well as that of 
Phoenician towns in Sardinia (Sulcis), Sicily (Motya), Carthage and southern Spain (Dofia 
Blanca in Cadiz, Toscanos in Málaga, La Fonteta in Alicante), suggests the mixed nature of 
some of these establishments during their Archaic phases. This is especially observable 
through the eclectic pottery record, where Greek amphorae and vessels (Late Geometric 
skyphoi, Corinthian kotyles) join Phoenician wares including imitations of Greek shapes. 
Leaving behind old antagonistic schemes (Phoenician trading versus Greek colonisation, 
aristocratic exchange versus mercantile commerce), Domínguez advocates fluid and com- 
plex models of interaction depending on the interests of the actors and on the different 
local frameworks. These range from the existence of centres interested in controlling auton- 
omously their own landscape to those where Phoenicians and/or Greeks were integrated 
into indigenous environments or into mixed emporia, all of this in the time immediately 
prior to the foundation of colonies and the consolidation of trading networks, which are 
much better defined from the 7th century BC onwards. 

Close in content is the third essay (‘Greek pottery and Phoenician trade in the western 
Mediterranean’, pp. 61-86), in which P. Cabrera reviews Graeco-Phoenician trading activ- 
ities through a perfectly well contextualised updating of Archaic Greek pottery finds on the 
Iberian coast. The author assesses these Greek imports and, contrasting them with those 
coming from other Mediterranean scenes, proposes a trading sequence divided into three 
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successive phases: I (ca. 780—740 BC), II (ca. 725-670 BC) and III (ca. 670-620 BC). 
Regarding these commercial circles, she stresses the initial connection between the Phoeni- 
cians settled in Iberia and the Tyrrhenian region (particularly Pithekoussai), and the increas- 
ingly important role of local exchange networks where Mediterranean merchandise were 
being traded. The author believes that, in the transition from the 8th to the 7th century 
BC, the shared Graeco-Phoenician initiative gave way to a marked division of interests and 
sharply regionalised areas of control between Phoenicians and Greeks. 

The study by M. Santos (‘Phoenicians and Greeks in North-eastern Spain in Archaic 
times and the origins of the Phocaean city of Emporion’, pp. 87-132) moves us from the 
wide perspective of the preceding pieces to a regional case of study: the impact of Mediter- 
ranean trade on indigenous cultures of the Catalonian coast during the Late Bronze and 
Early Iron Age. Although she considers data from neighbouring areas (such as Aldovesta 
and other places around the mouth of the River Ebro, where Phoenician material has also 
been discovered), the author bases on the results of archaeological work carried out between 
1994 and 1998 at site of San Martín de Ampurias on the southern side of the Gulf of Rosas 
(Gerona, Spain). The evidence from this ancient promontory proves to be essential for 
reconstructing the time previous and contemporary to the establishment of the Greek ‘fac- 
tory of Emporion (ca. 570 BC). Among the main conclusions are the strength of the indig- 
enous settlement where, far before the arrival of the Phocaeans, Phoenician and Etruscan 
goods were included in local exchange systems (as the material recovered from the crema- 
tion cemetery of Vilanera at the south of Ampurias show), and the intensive coexistence 
from the middle of the 6th century BC of the indigenous peoples and the arriving Phocae- 
ans, even when some of the latter moved to the mainland to shape a settlement with two 
urban sectors: the Palaiapolis in San Martín de Ampurias, and the so-called Neapolis, mod- 
ern Ampurias, inland. The active role of Iberian societies in Mediterranean circles increased 
thenceforth. The shipwreck at the cove of San Vicente (Majorca), recently studied by the 
author, gives clear proof of this. Dated to the end of 6th century BC, its cargo (comprising 
Greek amphorae of different provenances and Attic vessels in addition to Iberian material, 
quern stones and farming products) is a significant example of a trade that, far from being 
classified as exclusively Greek, was open to the joint participation of several Mediterranean 
spheres. 

Finally, C. Sánchez (‘The Greeks in Spain in the 5th and 4th centuries BC. Ibiza and 
its role in the distribution of Greek materials through the West’, pp. 133-43) pays atten- 
tion to the diffusion of Greek pottery during the Classical period. With less thoroughness 
than the other contributors, the author examines the main shapes and decorations of Attic 
vases that, from Ampurias (in the 5th century BC) and Ibiza (with a leading role in the 
following century), reached deep into the Iberian interior. (Though not touched on in the 
text, a similar distributive function can also be attributed to south-eastern Iberian towns 
such as Cástulo in Jaén.) Although they deserve expansion, some of Sánchez's reflections 
are worthy of remark, such as those concerning the consumption of Greek products by 
indigenous elites and the transformation of their use (in local contexts Attic vessels are 
mainly associated with tombs and rituals), or the attraction of artistic patterns turned into 
a language of prestige for Iberian aristocracies. 


Universidad Autónoma de Madrid Eduardo Sánchez-Moreno 
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L. de Blois, P. Funke and J. Hahn (eds.), The Impact of Imperial Rome on Religions, Ritual 
and Religious Life in the Roman Empire, Proceedings of the Fifth Workshop of the 
International Network Impact of Empire (Roman Empire, 200 BC-AD 476), Mün- 
ster, June 30-July 4, 2004, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2006, xii+288 pp., illustrations. 
Cased. ISBN 10: 90-04-15460-4/13: 978-90-04-15460-5/ISSN 1572-0500 


This volume is the proceedings of the fifth workshop of the international research network 
‘Impact of Empire’, held in Münster in 2004. These workshops bring together academics 
from specialised fields relating to the history of the Roman empire to discuss their work in 
light of selected broad themes. The present volume contains 21 essays relating to the impact 
of Imperial Rome on religious life throughout the empire, from the end of the Republic to 
the 5th century AD. The essays deal with topics as diverse as Caesar's legislation governing 
priesthoods in Spain, the claims of the Roman aristocracy to be descended from gods, 
architectural influences on Egyptian temples in the Imperial period, the religious policy of 
Heliogabalus, female priests in West and East, the usurping of civil powers by Christian 
bishops, and the changing image of the emperor during the crises of the 3rd century. 

The central importance of this issue for our understanding of the cultural dynamics of 
the Roman Empire is pointed out in the introductory essay by Johannes Hahn. The pre- 
vailing historical discourse on the relationship of Roman centre and periphery greatly 
undervalues the importance of interchange of religious ideas; whenever religion is men- 
tioned, it is usually only done so in the context of the Imperial cult, and this is depicted as 
undertaken largely on the provincials' initiative. But Roman governors were also priests and 
augurs with their entourage of religious officials and specific sacral duties, legions carried 
cult objects with them around the Mediterranean, and Imperial policies tried to ensure that 
local cults and their priests were integrated into wider religious and social systems and did 
not clash with Roman ideology, but rather coexisted with it in loose equivalence (pp. 1—3). 
The Imperial cult had a socially structural function as well as its religious one, allowing 
local elites to become part of a broader system, and the new-found confidence this engen- 
dered and the broadening of perspective in turn contributed to a strong revival in religious 
life, particularly in Asia Minor (pp. 4—5). Religion played a crucial role at all periods of 
Roman rule, just as much in its heyday as in its decline, and in both the city of Rome and 
the provinces. 

Unfortunately, word limits only permit detailed comments on a selection of essays from 
this compilation. In general, there was a slight tendency in some writers to focus too much 
on their subject, at the expense of viewing it in light of the overall theme of interaction of 
centre and periphery (for example, the otherwise highly useful study by Nicole Belayche of 
‘Confession’ stelae in Anatolia). A few other studies seem marred by drawing too many 
conclusions from too little evidence. I remain unconvinced by the argument of Rudolf 
Haensch (largely based on evidence from Dura-Europus from the first half of the 3rd cen- 
tury) that the institution of pagan priests in the Roman army can be traced back to Heli- 
ogabalus, particularly in light of the counter-arguments he himself listed (for example, the 
wholesale rejection of Heliogabalus’ reforms at his death, the need to provide a counter to 
Christian influence, and the strong reformist agenda of emperors like Aurelian). 

But one of the great advantages of a collection like this is how individual studies can be 
read in conjunction, and a picture then emerges of complex parallel developments across 
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the empire. The studies of John Nichols on civic religion and patronage, particularly in 
Italian cities, and of Ted Kaizer on the temple of Bel at Palmyra, each show the important 
role played in quite different parts of the empire by local elites, and not the Imperial house, 
in providing large-scale patronage, especially by financing temple construction (in Italy this 
practice was, however, modelled to some extent on that of Augustus in Rome). Likewise, 
Emily Hemelrijk, on priestesses of the Imperial cult in the West, and Marietta Horster, on 
those in Greek cities of Asia, show how women from local elites came to occupy prominent 
positions in priesthoods. In the West this occurred particularly in the cult of the imperial 
family, and in the East in local priesthoods, which were remodelled to conform to Roman 
practice (at least in terms of tenure and selection process). Hemelrijk's article exemplifies 
the usefulness of this collection in correcting general misconceptions about religious life in 
the ancient world. An article in the 3rd edition of the Oxford Classical Dictionary (1996) 
still states that priests in Rome (excepting the Vestal Virgins) were exclusively male; how- 
ever true this may have been for the urbs itself, Hemelrijk shows it was certainly not so in 
the municipalities of the West. 

Despite the stated aim of the series to cover back to 200 BC, only two contributions 
have any real relevance to the Republican period. Jórg Rüpke presents an illuminating 
account of Caesar's legislation governing the rights of pontiffs and augurs in the Spanish 
colony of Urso, and of how it reveals underlying assumptions on the part of the Roman 
imperialists of the concept of religion, as opposed to its contents (for example, specific local 
deities and rites), while Olivier Hekster shows how the Republican aristocratic fashion of 
claiming descent from gods gradually disappeared in the face of the Imperial cult. The lat- 
est period covered in this collection is in the examination by Danielle Slootjes of the grad- 
ual usurpation of civil powers by Christian bishops. Her study describes the advent of an 
entirely new system of authority, both civil and religious, totally replacing the old Roman 
provincial system which is a central theme of this symposium. Development and change are 
also key themes in the perceptive study of Lukas de Blois on changes to the perceptions of 
the emperor and his religious functions in the chaotic, but crucial 3rd century. 

In summary, this collection offers a great variety of useful material to researchers. The 
single study which impressed me the most was that of Martijn Icks on the religious reforms 
of Heliogabalus; it provided a very clear and well annotated exposition of the way in which 
religious reforms, and not personal excesses, contributed to the downfall of this most noto- 
rious of emperors. But the book can also be read, as intended by the editors, as a whole. As 
such, it makes a significant contribution to the present-day overview of religious develop- 
ments in the empire. 


University of Melbourne Andrew Turner 


P. Derow and R. Parker (eds.), Herodotus and his World. Essays from a Conference in 
Memory of George Forrest, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2003, xiii+377 pp. Cased 
ISBN 0-19-925374-9 


This volume arises from a conference held in July 2000 honouring the memory of Oxford 
historian and legend, George Forrest, tutor at Wadham College and Wykeham Professor of 
Ancient History. Nineteen international scholars at varying stages in their careers (the 
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majority students during Forrest's career in Oxford) offer a range of contributions on the 
ancient historian who, for Forrest, was much to be preferred to the ‘silly old Thucydides’. 
The diversity of subjects covered—literary, historical, archaeological, etc. — amply testify to 
the monumental scope of the Histories and Forrest’s good judgment. The volume has no 
introduction — a virtue given the kind of event from which it derives, although it ought to 
have been replaced by a survey of the honorand’s work or at least a bibliography — while its 
chapters are divided (unevenly) into four sections: ‘Narrative’, ‘People and Places’, ‘Reli- 
gion’ and “Herodotus and Athens’. 

Part I stretches ‘Narrative’ to comprise also textual criticism and reception, but from its 
several contributions does rather emerge a triumphant meta-narrative about Herodotus. 
Brock’s ‘Authorial Voice and Narrative Management in Herodotus’, argues for the tech- 
niques that render the Histories tightly organised, unified and complex, stressing the author's 
active choices, among which the adoption of the conversational style. Boedeker on the 
‘Prosaics of Death in Herodotus’ shows how the ‘Homeric’ Herodotus displays in fact an 
independence from the poet. Using the /ogos of Panionios and Hermotimus (8. 104—106), 
Hornblower explores how there is more than meets the eye to Herodotean narrative, while 
Rhodes insists that Herodotus scores pretty high on the question of relative chronology, 
presenting a ‘wide-ranging account’ with ‘few serious problems of compatibility (p. 70). 
Gilula's textual-critical chapter advocates the principle that more respect must be given to 
the transmitted text, her most important example (8. 142. 2, &pyÿ) arguing that textual 
criticism must take into account Herodotus' sophisticated engagement with the issues of his 
day. Lastly, and perhaps the most interesting contribution, Kiesling's "The Oldest “New” 
Military Historians: Herodotos, W.G. Forrest, and the Historiography of War’ reflects 
upon ‘why Herodotus has not received his due in military historiography’ of the 19th and 
20th centuries, ultimately championing his choices in subject matter over those of Thucy- 
dides, and by extension Forrest whose preferred historian he always was. 

No such meta-narrative emerges from the random collection in Part II, ‘People and 
Places’. The chapters largely grapple with reconciling inconsistencies (Sourvinou-Inwood 
on Herodotus' Pelasgians), dealing with silences (Dalley on Herodotus' failure to mention 
the Hanging Gardens of Babylon, Hatzopoulos on ‘the rest of Macedonia’ in 8. 137-138), 
mistakes (Salmon on Corinth as the actual model for Cleisthenes’ of Athens), or the ‘real’ 
history behind the contemporary oral sources Herodotus reports (Malkin on Cyrene, 
Salmon on Corinth and Athens, Hatzopoulos on Macedonian kingship). The piece which 
will be most consulted is no doubt that of Sourvinou-Inwood owing to her topic, the elu- 
sive Pelasgians, while Dalley's is the most satisfying: a Herodotean silence on the Hanging 
Gardens of Babylon cannot be adduced in arguments about the extent of his travels, since, 
being in Nineveh, they were not there to be seen. She includes a useful appendix of other 
cases where challenges to Herodotus have proved wrong. 

The subject of oracles provides a coherence to the chapters of Part III, ‘Religion’. Harri- 
son's idea of history as ‘prophecy in reverse’ has profound implications, while Bowden's excel- 
lent ‘Oracles for Sale’ deals with the use of oracles in classical Greece, and in the texts of our 
historians. Piérart's chapter, "The Common Oracle of the Milesians and Argives (Hdt. 6.19 
and 77)’, treats the most perplexing oracle in Herodotus, not least because of how H. chooses 
to present it (a choice whose implications Piérart fails to address). Characteristically elegant is 
the final chapter: the unrevised paper of the late John Gould on Herodotus and coincidence 
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Part IV takes its title from Fowler's chapter, “Herodotus and Athens’, an admirably 
sensible account of the relationship of Herodotus to his contemporary political milieu. For- 
rest's oldest student at the conference provides the final chapter with a subject close to 
Forrest's heart, although engaging little with the Histories themselves. Arguing in ‘Democ- 
racy without Theory’ that democracy was essentially a ‘bodged up set of responses to par- 
ticular situations and crises’, Davies puts forward his own theory about the necessary pre- 
conditions for democracy. 

The pieces are all of a high quality, the diversity of questions and approaches on offer 
providing a mirror of current Herodotean scholarship. Visible in the jaunty refrain of the 
poem closing the volume’s Preface, ‘Look what can be done with Herodotus text’, the 
reflection is sparkling, if also at times blinding: hidden within that passive construction is 
the danger that the praise is not so much for Herodotus, as rather reminiscent of the 
exchange in Plato's Jon. When Socrates praises the rhapsodist’s good fortune to be engaging 
continually with the dianoia of the great Homer, Ion replies that Socrates will be certainly 
be impressed at just how many wonderful dianoiai about Homer he can express. The vol- 
ume offers many dianoiai on Herodotus, but one finds oneself prompted to ask whether, 
for instance, Hornblower is entitled to adduce parallels from the 4th century and the Near 
East simply because 'structuralism generously allows' it (p. 45) and it is 'in accordance with 
one prevailing trend in our subject’ (p. 46); and whether, to take another example, Sourvi- 
nou-Inwood should be allowed to evade the question ‘was Herodotus really negligent, or 
intellectually dishonest?' by evoking theories of the author (‘we are now aware that his 
intentions are neither graspable or relevant, p. 105), not least when she is later prepared to 
commit herself on ‘what Herodotus perceived to be the historical reality’ (p. 131) and what 
“Herodotus believed’ (p. 132). Each reader will need to supply her own answers. 

I had the exceptional good fortune to be taught by volume's honorand after his retire- 
ment in Michaelmas of 1992: with him I wish to end. For those who want some sense of 
the man, Kiesling's vindication of Herodotus is an apt celebration of George Forrest. An 
anecdote of Harrison conjures up George wonderfully (p. 237), while Bowden's reminder 
that from him we learned 'above all that history is, and should be, about the real lives of 
real people' (p. 256) is perfect. For me, the volume provides a good home for a postcard I 
received in June 1995 when George invited me to discuss my future PhD — as he put it 
—the ‘awful subject that I would pick for my ‘future’. 

It is sad to note the deaths of Peter Derow and Christiane Sourvinou-Inwood since 
publication. 


Columbia University, New York Elizabeth Irwin 


M. Díaz-Andreu, A World History of Nineteenth-Century Archaeology: Nationalism, Coloni- 
alism, and the Past, Oxford Studies in the History of Archaeology, Oxford University 
Press, Oxford 2007, xiv+486 pp., 5 maps. Cased. ISBN 978-0-19-921717-5 


This work aims at a ‘comprehensive history of global archaeology’ in the 19th century, 
being ‘the first attempt by a historian of archaeology to analyse the development of the... 
discipline as a whole’ (p. 23). And it certain covers the globe — several honourable mentions 
of Pedro II, the bookish Emperor of Brazil, much on the rest of Latin America, the Far 
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East, encounters with the primitive from Argentina to Sweden, Russia to Australasia, etc. 

Its opening chapter, ‘An Alternative Account of the History of Archaeology in the Nine- 
teenth Century’, sets the framework, summarises the perspective and structure of the work 
and describes the limitations of what has been written already. The problems of terminol- 
ogy are faced directly and choices made, explained and, occasionally apologised for: the 
confusion of nationalism with 18th-century patriotism is scorned by page 5. It does not get 
bogged down in the 19th-century development of archaeological thought, which is seen as 
more fragmented than those focusing on it generally allow. Theory and practice are bedded 
firmly within the context of political developments — ‘events’; though there are occasional 
bows to Edward Said, Gramsci, Foucault, post-colonial theory, hegemony, etc., the work is 
not enslaved to ‘-isms’. 

The real starting point, after a chapter on 'Antiquities and Political Prestige in the Early 
Modern Era’ has briskly established the historical and archaeological background — the path 
from antiquarianism to archaeology is apposed to that from dynastic polities towards the 
nation (state) — is the French Revolution. The book's four sections take us through ‘The 
Early Archaeology of the Great Civilizations’; ‘The Archaeology of Informal Imperialism’, 
including that of the ‘Great Civilizations in Latin America, China, and Japan’, biblical 
archaeology and Ottoman; ‘Colonial Archaeology” in South and South-East Asia (or non- 
colonial in Siam: ‘Creating the Thai Nation’: pp. 237—39), the Russian empire and North 
Africa; and ‘National Archaeology in Europe’. 

The underlying theme is the professionalisation (and institutionalisation) of the disci- 
pline of archaeology during the 19th century, a jagged business, and the relationship of this 
development to ‘nationalism’ as a political ideology in Europe, and to ‘colonialism’ and 
‘imperialism’ beyond — a nationalism which was, at various times, revolutionary, liberal or 
(social-) Darwinian, or some combination of the foregoing, generally romantic, sometimes 
officially patronised and sponsored from above, sometimes resisted — and, it must be said, 
still too often seen through rose-tinted spectacles (‘gallant little’ somewhere). Its culmina- 
tion comes beyond the book's timeframe in the delusional and pernicious manufacturing of 
nations, duly authenticated by scholastic ideologues, to fit pseudo-states, although there are 
hints here. 

The section ‘The Archaeology of the Sublime Porte’ (pp. 110-18) provides an interest- 
ing light on Ottoman attempts at renewal, not least the modernising aspects of the ‘reac- 
tionary Abdul Hamid II, including the integration of Islamic history and antiquities into 
the Ottoman/Turkish past, taken further by his nemesis, the Young Turks, purveyors of an 
entirely destructive ‘modernising’ nationalism. 

The final chapter concentrates on the ‘bottom-up’ element: the willing political role 
played by those involved in the study of antiquities in national advancement, in thrall as 
most of them were to various forms of nationalism, avid to indulge in nation-building or 
in the fabricating of national identity and the moulding of historical imagination (‘giving 
"scientific" legitimacy to essentializing hypotheses on their national origin and its distinc- 
tiveness from any other': p. 402), none of this necessarily at variance with their individual 
and genuine scholarly interests. 

I deplore the deployment of ‘Czechia’ as though this were common English usage to 
describe what, in a 19th-century context, and to avoid any nationalist baggage, should 
simply be labelled Bohemia and Moravia; and I dispute strongly that (p. 365) 'ambitions 
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of national independence were high' there at any point before the autumn of 1918, even 
without asking what possible ‘nation’ could be meant. The occasional forays into 20th- 
century history were best avoided. 

There is a useful separate index of institutions. The name index is marred by the hap- 
hazard application and ordering of titles — Richard Bourke, 6th Earl of Mayo, comes under 
‘L’ for Lord — and by a divergence in the practice of alphabetisation between it and the 
bibliography. Useful maps and useful explanatory footnotes. 

Mention of the Count's House in Durham was unexpected; the thanks offered to John 
Lumsden, an example of what a librarian should be (and many once were), were not. 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


N.A. Doenges, Pollentia: A Roman Colony on the Island of Mallorca, BAR International 
Series 1404, Archaeopress, Oxford 2005, vi+73 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
1-84171-845-9 


Situated between two bays on the north coast of the island of Mallorca/Majorca, the Roman 
city of Pollentia was founded in the late 2nd century BC, at a time when Rome was con- 
ducting extensive military operations in the western Mediterranean. Strabo records how 
Pollentia was established along with Palma following the defeat of pirates operating from 
the Balearic Islands, probably in 122 BC. The pirates may have been refugees from Rome's 
campaigns in Sardinia and southern Gaul, although it seems likely that some were natives 
of Mallorca. Following their defeat at the hands of the Roman consul Metellus, 3000 
‘Romaioi’ were brought from mainland Hispania to settle (and presumably police) the 
newly founded cities, although Pollentia was not formally recognised as a colony until the 
end of the 1st century BC. 

Norman Doenges's book opens with a summary of research undertaken at Pollentia 
since the early 20th century, before providing a more detailed report of areas excavated 
since the 1980s. The presence of a Roman settlement in the fields south of the modern city 
of Alcudia was known in the late 19th century, from occasional finds of sculptural frag- 
ments and coins, which helped to identify the site as the city of Pollentia. A campaign of 
excavations began in the 1920s, which uncovered a richly decorated atrium house as well as 
marble and bronze sculptures, inscriptions and graves containing bronze and gold jewellery. 
These excavations were halted at the start of the Spanish Civil War, but in the 1950s, field- 
work resumed after the intervention of W.J. Bryant, who purchased land on which the 
ancient city was located, and initiated a programme of excavation with the University of 
Barcelona, and later, the Classics Department of Dartmouth College. 

The first structure to be fully investigated was the Theatre, which was identified as being 
Roman in plan, with a semi-circular orchestra, and dating from the early 1st century AD. 
After it fell into disuse, the cavea was used as a graveyard, and this also occurred in the 
centre of the city, which seems to have suffered decline in the mid-3rd century, and like 
many Roman settlements in Hispania, contracted in size. Pollentia never had a circuit wall, 
but in the mid-3rd century, fortifications were built around a small portion in the north- 
west of the city, cutting through one of the atrium houses in the residential district of Sa 
Portella. This alteration is seen as evidence of a dwindling population, as it enclosed just a 
fraction of the city's original area, which is thought to have initially covered 18 ha. 
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Modern excavations have centred on the city's Forum, which was first investigated in 
the 1980s. The Forum is dominated by a large temple on the north side, identified as the 
Capitolium, dedicated to the Capitoline triad of Jupiter, Juno and Minerva, on the basis of 
three cellae at the rear of the building. In the open area of the Forum, several monument 
bases and possibly the city's ancient altar were found, and along the west side of the Forum 
a series of shops, or tabernae, with a colonnaded portico in front were excavated. Coins 
from the Forum indicate the area was abandoned in the last quarter of the 3rd century and 
later used as a necropolis, although the lack of graves over the Capitolium suggests that the 
building continued to retain some religious function in later times. Recent excavations have 
concentrated on exploring buildings west of the zabernae, and have yielded an impressive 
array of finds, including coins and pottery which help with determining the city's history 
and character. 

Descriptions of excavated buildings and artefacts — their relationship with other sectors 
of the city, and their chronological significance, are clearly presented, and the volume is 
well illustrated with plans and photographs. A discussion and check-list of coins and their 
find-spots is a useful addition alongside the earlier architectural descriptions. Perhaps the 
author could have been clearer about how this book fits with previous work on the site, 
especially Spanish publications, and what plans there are for future research, but this is a 
minor criticism in an otherwise sound archaeological report. 


University of Melbourne William Anderson 


J.A. Draper (ed.), Orality, Literacy, and Colonialism in Antiquity, Semeia Studies 47 Brill, 
Leiden/Boston 2004, viii+240 pp. Cased. ISBN 90-04-13043-8 


This volume brings together eight essays based on presentations made to a colloquium held 
at Pietermaritzburg in 2001, along with two long responses. Most contributors can broadly 
be said to write from a background in Theology and/or Jewish Studies. Yet, like most par- 
ticipants in this most interdisciplinary of fields, they draw widely on texts created in other 
places. By turns they invoke anthropologists and classicists, historians of other periods, and 
critics of oral poetics. The chronological range of the volume stretches from Plato to Byz- 
antine Palestine. Most discuss religious writings, Jewish, Christian and even pagan. As the 
title suggests, the authors share — to a variable degree — a concern to situate speech and text 
within the dynamics and structures of ancient colonial and imperial regimes. How they 
approach this complex conjuncture differs from one paper to another. It is a strength of this 
volume that the contributors have not tried to establish and defend a party line. Instead, 
the reader is invited to spectate at a debate which raises more questions than it can answer, 
and offers suggestive lines of enquiry rather than a new synthesis or paradigm. 

Except that what we are actually invited to read is a report of only half of a debate, since 
in the transformation from oral colloquium to collective text, these papers have been sepa- 
rated out from another group published in a companion volume (Semeia Studies 46).' 
Traces of that original dialogue remain in the particular approach adopted to colonialism in 
antiquity in the volume under review. For Jonathon Draper, 'Contemporary Africa provides 


! J.A. Draper (ed.), Literacy, Orality and Colonialism in Southern Africa (Leiden/Boston 2003). 
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an example in its life and recent history of the kinds of dynamic around orality and literacy 
that characterised the ancient world...’ (p. 2). Not all contributors agree. Claudia Camp, in 
a response that bears witness to Draper's generosity of spirit as an editor, chastises some 
contributors for moving 'into the discourse of liberationist hermeneutics. This can make for 
better theology than history.’ One of the revelations for this reviewer was quite what a frag- 
mented field religious studies is in relation to this material. These papers offer everything 
from the sociology of second Temple Judaism and New Testament exegesis and to critical 
engagement with Ong, Goody, Olson and other theorists of the Great Divide between the 
spoken and the written word. 

At the heart of these discussions are a group of papers that examine the conjuncture of 
orality and literacy in the context of ancient imperialisms. A starting point was clearly the 
idea that writing has often been a tool of domination and orality of resistance. Draper 
begins from Claude Levi-Strauss’s notorious chapter ‘Leçon d'écriture! from Tristes 
Tropiques, a contrarian correlation of writing with the world history of slavery rather than 
of enlightenment. The passage has often been quoted out of its context, that of Levi- 
Strauss's Conrad-like journey into the Brazilian jungle to discover the darkness at the heart 
of western civility, a story told in a deeply ironic voice. The best papers in this volume 
immediately find problems with any such simplistic formulations. Baudouin Decharneux 
draws attention to the apparent rejection of writing as a medium by Mithraists, notwith- 
standing the fact that they were more than averagely literate and associated with the impe- 
rial order. Jean-Luc Solère discusses Socrates” choice of the oral mode, and its implications 
for Platonic esoterism. Werner Kelber discusses the relationship between scribality and 
identity formation, not just among the priestly elite but at Qumran and in early Christian 
communities. Richard Horsley and Martin Jaffee show how complex transformations of 
moralities and associated literacies can be understood in the imperial contexts of Jewish 
and Christian communities from the Achaemenid Persian period to the early Byzantine 
empire. 

Around these contributions are papers by John Foley, Pieter Botha and Draper himself 
which together show how much is to be gained from a nuanced approach to orality and 
literacy, and the variety of ways in which the two may be related. The memorising of sacred 
texts, their performance, the different kinds of authority vested in oral traditions (rabbinical 
as well as Christian) and the variety of sacred texts being produced and read in this period 
all emerge vividly from these contributions. The cost of this nuanced picture is the plausi- 
bility of any unified theory of orality, literacy and colonialism. That writing was essential 
for ancient states and empires is not disputed, but many seem to have managed with purely 
administrative usages. Religious and literary texts often emerged from groups who, if edu- 
cated and well off, were not closely identified with the state. For some commentators — 
including for instance the contributors to Simon Goldhill's Being Greek under Rome — 
ancient empires were all about violence and ceremony, while it was empire's richer subjects 
that ‘wrote back’. Orality in the form of speeches by emperors or governors, might serve 
empire as much as written. But there is no point trying to align writing with power or 


? S. Goldhill (ed.), Being Greek under Rome: Cultural Identity, the Second Sophistic, and the Devel- 
opment of Empire (Cambridge 2001). 
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resistance. Things were more complex. Recognising this entails rejecting — as Jaffee, Kreber 
and Draper do — any simple dichotomy of elite versus peasants. One achievement of this 
volume is to show what rich material religious texts provide for exploring the intricacies of 
ancient imperialism. 


University of St Andrews Greg Woolf 


R.-M. Durán Cabello, E/ teatro y el anfiteatro de Augusta Emerita. Contribución al cono- 
cimiento histórico de la capital de Lusitania, BAR International Series 1207, Archaeo- 
press, Oxford 2004, 276 pp., illustrations + CD. Paperback. ISBN 1-84171-570-0 


Founded in 25 BC, Augusta Emerita (Mérida) became the capital of the province of Lusi- 
tania and the subject of direct Imperial patronage. In terms of its monuments it is perhaps 
the most spectacular Roman town in Spain with its temple of Augustus, its bridges and its 
aqueduct. It was also one of the few towns to possess all three buildings designed for enter- 
tainment: theatre, amphitheatre and circus. Despite its architectural riches there has been a 
lack of technical and structural information on these monuments, which has made interpre- 
tation difficult. This was the starting point of Durán Cabello's investigation and she set 
herself the task of undertaking a detailed structural analysis of the major monuments of 
Mérida, of the kind that Lugli, Blake and others had done in Italy. However, the scope of 
this undertaking was so vast that she limited it to the theatre and amphitheatre, and even 
so the work took 11 years from 1985 to 1996. 

She starts by outlining her objectives and methodology (pp. 14-17), which can be sum- 
marised as wall-by-wall examination of the theatre and amphitheatre with the aim of throw- 
ing light upon their structure and the materials used, solving dating problems and generally 
adding to our knowledge of the buildings. In her introduction she also reviews previous 
studies of them and the questions they pose, from the first references to them in the 12th 
century up to the most recent work by Trillmich (pp. 17-29). There follows a building 
description and some notes on the building technique of each monument. This leads into 
the longest section of the book, the wall-by-wall analysis of the theatre (pp. 42-101), fol- 
lowed by conclusions about design, vaulting, the module used for the masonry, the way the 
stone was worked and the building procedure. The dating analysis of the theatre (pp. 117— 
27) is of considerable interest, in that it shows that only the orchestra, the lower part of the 
cavea including the crypta, the proscaenium and the outer walls of the parodoi were built at 
the time of Augusts. The existing scaenae frons belongs to a later period and D.C. believes 
that the earlier scene building must have been of wood. These then are the parts of the 
building referred to in the inscriptions over the parodoi mentioning Agrippa and dated to 
16-15 BC. 

Close observation of the masonry and the size of the blocks shows that the upper part 
of the cavea and the outer façade belong to a second building phase. A striking characteris- 
tic of the curved outer wall of the theatre is the rusticated masonry, which has its closest 
parallel in a group of monuments erected in and near Rome in the reign of Claudius, such 
as the Temple of the Deified Claudius and the Porta Maggiore. This seems to be the basis 
for the dating of this second construction to the time of Claudius, although D.C. does not 
mention the theatre at Gubbio, which has a heavily rusticated façade dating to the early 
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Augustan period or earlier. She shows that the podium of the scaenae frons was built at the 
time of Claudius along with the postscaenium fagade. This is confirmed by Trillmich’s anal- 
ysis of a propagandistic sculptural group representing the family of Claudius. De la Barre- 
ra's study of the capitals suggests a somewhat later date for the columnatio probably in the 
Flavian period. Also in the Flavian period a sacrarium to the Imperial cult was installed in 
the lower part of the ima cavea. At the same time the paraskenia was built, and the marbling 
of the scaenae frons may also date to this period. Another alteration to the theatre took place 
at the time of Constantine when the road around it was raised and repaved. Towards the 
end of the 4th century a large versura or basilica was built on the east side of the theatre, 
which required a new entrance to the east parodos to be built. 

The amphitheatre is the subject of Chapter 3 (pp. 140—93). The discussion follows 
similar lines to that of the theatre, with a wall-by-wall description of the building leading 
to a series of conclusions. It had previously been assumed that the amphitheatre was built 
to a uniform style in 8 BC on the orders of Augustus, but the dating of the monument 
turns out to be more complex. Three structural phases were revealed. First, only the granite 
podium with the large rectangular fossa under the arena was built in 8 BC. The rest of the 
structure was probably of wood at that time. Although it was adjacent to the theatre, the 
amphitheatre was outside the walls until the time of Otho when the wall circuit was 
enlarged to include it. The monumental amphitheatre which can be seen today was built in 
the Flavian period using the old podium. This means that it was built at roughly the same 
time as the amphitheatre at Niîmes. At the end of the 2nd or beginning of the 3rd century 
AD a Nemeseion was built under the tribuna editoris. 

D.C.’s analysis is a very thorough one and provides us for the first time with firm dating 
criteria for both monuments. However, the way the material is presented at times causes 
some difficulties for the reader. The photographs are often muddy and indistinct, and 
although, by using the CD Rom, the reader can follow the detailed wall-by-wall descrip- 
tions, when it comes to the discussion the photographs are rarely referred to, making it 
laborious to follow the argument. However, the plans are excellent and because they are on 
a CD they can be enlarged to suit the viewer. There can be no doubt that this meticulous 
study will be of inestimable value, not only for the mine of information it contains about the 
theatre and amphitheatre, but for the light it shed on the buildings of Mérida as a whole. 


University of Melbourne Frank Sear 


A.M. Eckstein, Mediterranean Anarchy, Interstate War, and the Rise of Rome, Hellenistic 
Culture and Society 48, The Joan Pelevsky Imprint in Classical Literature, University 
of California Press, Berkeley/Los Angeles/London 2006, xxii+372 pp., 4 maps. Cased. 
ISBN 10: 0-520-24618-7/13: 978-0-520-24618-8 


‘Sonderwege’ sind ein merkwürdig Ding. Sie sind, wie ein Kenner der Materie angemerkt 
hat, ‘überall’! — Sonderwege als absolute Kategorie drängen sich all jenen Beobachtern auf, 
die, verhaftet ihrer Perspektive und dem Objekt des eigenen Interesses, jeden Vergleichs- 
mafsstab verloren haben. In Wirklichkeit ist natürlich jeder nationale, imperiale oder sonst- 


! I. Geiss, ‘Der Holzweg des deutschen Sonderwegs’. Kirchliche Zeitgeschichte 7.2 (1994), 191— 
208. 
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wie geartete Sonderweg stets jener Saldo von Unterschieden und Gemeinsamkeiten, den 
versachlichendes Vergleichen bilanzierend zutage fórdert — gleichviel, ob es nun um den 
deutschen ‘Sonderweg’ der Moderne seit 1871 oder — in der Sache kaum weniger komplex 
— den ‘Sonderweg’ der imperialen Expansion Roms im mediterranen Staatensystem des 
Hellenismus geht. 

Überraschenderweise ist nämlich die Debatte um den machtpolitischen Aufstieg Roms 
kaum weniger überfrachtet mit Ideologemen, Dogmen, neuen und alten Orthodoxien als 
es zu Zeiten die Debatte um den deutschen ,Sonderweg war. Weniger erhitzt, aber kaum 
mehr um Sachlichkeit bemüht als die Historikerstreiter unseligen Gedenkens, werfen 
Gelehrte post-strukturalistischer, post-kolonialer oder post-sonstiger Couleur mit Paradig- 
men um sich, die längst den Charakter idealtypischer Werkzeuge eingebüßt haben und ins 
Stadium doktrinärer Erstarrung eingetreten sind. 

Insofern ist das Buch, das jetzt Arthur M. Eckstein, Professor für Geschichte an der 
University of Maryland, vorgelegt hat, längst überfällig. Aus zwei Gründen: Erstens führt 
der Verfasser die römische Geschichte aus der selbstgewählten inneren Emigration ihrer 
Verengung aufs Kulturelle zurück auf die blutgetränkten, in den letzten Jahren kaum 
bestellten Äcker der Macht- und Politikgeschichte. Nichts gegen linguistic and cultural turns, 
doch durchwabert der allmächtige Diskurs-Diskurs sämtliche Altertumswissenschaften mitt- 
lerweile mit einer solchen Penetranz, daß ein political turn dringend geboten erscheint. 
Zweitens befreien Ecksteins politikwissenschaftliche Kategorien und seine Methode des 
Vergleichens eine moralindurchtränkte Disziplin aus dem Ghetto normativer Selbstverge- 
wisserung. Die hellenistische Welt, so wie E. sie zeichnet, war nicht ideal, ist dafür aber 
historisch plausibel; und das Imperium Romanum der mittleren Republik war weder eine 
Lichtgestalt noch der notorische bad guy der antiken Mittelmeerwelt, zu dem es euro-ame- 
rikanische Selbstgeißelungsorgien gern machen — sondern schlicht erfolgreich. 

Damit sind die Pflöcke eingerammt, zwischen denen E. seine Darstellung entfaltet. Daß 
Politikwissenschaftler und Althistoriker sie mit Gewinn zur Hand nehmen werden, liegt 
daran, daß E. kaum etwas von der Ereignisgeschichte als bekannt voraussetzt, ohne doch 
ins triviale bloß-Erzählen abzugleiten. Die kompakte Einleitung (Political Science and 
Roman History’) dürfte so manchem Altertumswissenschaftler die Augen öffnen, der da 
meint, politikwissenschaftliche Kategorien hätten ihm nichts zu sagen. Im Folgekapitel 2 
(‘Realist paradigms of interstate behaviour) erörtert E., wie ‘unavoidable and continual 
friction' (S. 21) ein allgemeines Klima von Spannung und Mißtrauen schafft, in dem jeder 
Staat, unabhängig von seiner Größe und inneren Struktur, unablässig um Selbstbehaup- 
tung ringt. Wie fruchtbar sich der realist approach auf die Antike anwenden läßt, exerziert 
E. in Kapitel 3 (‘The anarchic structure of interstate relations in Classical Greece?) vor: Im 
rechtsfreien Raum des panhellenischen permanenten bellum omnium contra omnes war 
Angriff noch immer die beste Verteidigung; Poleis gingen in die Offensive, um dem Angriff 
des Nachbarn zuvorzukommen. Die anarchische Gesamtstruktur griechischer Politik über- 
trug sich nahtlos auf das hellenistische Mächtekonzert, das — weit davon entfernt, zu einem 
‘Gleichgewicht der Kräfte’ zu finden — bereits Polybios als Musterbeispiel eines Raumes 
galt, in dem zwischenstaatliche Beziehungen jeder rechtlichen Regulierung (oder aber diese 
jeder Möglichkeit der Durchsetzung) entbehrten (Kapitel 4: "The anarchic structure of 
interstate relations in the Hellenistic age’). 

Kapitel 5 (‘Terrores multi: The rivals of Rome for power in Italy and the Western Medi- 
terranean’) zeigt sodann, wie Rom, als kriegerische, expansionistische Macht, im mediterranen 
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Westen keineswegs allein dastand. Vielmehr hatte es sich erst in Gestalt seiner latinischen und 
weiteren italischen Nachbarn, dann der Griechen und schließlich Karthagos Gegner zu 
erwähren, die ihm in puncto Aggressivität in nichts nachstanden. Entgültig zerbricht die vor- 
derhand so einleuchtende Denkfigur vom exzeptionellen rómischen ‘Militarismus’ unter der 
Wucht des Vergleichs mit dem hellenistischen Osten und seiner Staatenwelt (Kapitel 6: 
Rome and Roman militarism within the anarchic interstate system). Hier standen Rom Geg- 
ner gegenüber, die — wie Rom — über eine ins Extreme gesteigerte kriegerische Ethik und den 
unbedingten Willen zur Hegemonie verfügten — und deren Expansionsstreben durch kein wie 
auch immer geartetes ‘internationales’ Rechtssystem gezähmt wurde. 

Wenn Rom also als expansiver, kriegerischer, aggressiver Staat in der Welt des 3. Jh. v. 
Chr. nur eine Macht unter prinzipiell Gleichen war — was erklärt dann den präzedenzlosen 
römischen Siegeszug innerhalb weniger Jahrzehnte? Was ermöglichte die nahezu rück- 
standsfreie Absorption erst Italiens, dann des mediterranen Westens, schließlich der helle- 
nistischen Welt? Um dem Paradigma des singulären römischen ‘Imperialismus’, wie es in 
der angelsächsischen Literatur gepflegt wird, den Boden zu entziehen, flüchtet sich der 
Verfasser in eine andere monokausale Erklärungsvariante — und hier liegt vielleicht der 
einzige Schwachpunkt dieses sonst glänzenden Buches. Wie Mommsen? vor weit über hun- 
dert Jahren schreibt E. der Fähigkeit Roms, über die flexible Ausdehnung des Bürgerrechts 
immer neue Bevölkerungsgruppen zu integrieren und gleichsam von Eroberten zu Erobe- 
rern zu konvertieren, überragende Bedeutung zu: ‘This flexibility allowed the transforma- 
tion of the definition of “Roman” by gradually divorcing citizenship at least somewhat 
from either ethnicity or location, and thus leading to a unique inclusiveness’ (S. 312). 

An dieser Analyse ist prinzipiell gar nichts auszusetzen (und daran, daf der großzügigen 
Handhabung des römischen Bürgerrechts, auch dann, wenn sie erzwungen wurde, Schlüs- 
selbedeutung zukam, nicht zu zweifeln), doch unterschlägt E. andere Faktoren, die Rom 
ebenfalls in die Hände spielten und maßgeblich zu seinem Erfolg beitrugen. Zu nennen 
sind die einzigartigen Bindekräfte, Nahverhältnisse und vertikalen und horizontalen Soli- 
daritäten, die, bei aller Rivalität, die römische Nobilität bis ins 2. Jh. v. Chr. zu einem 
politischen Akteur sui generis in der mediterranen Staatenwelt machten. Ihr stand in Gestalt 
des ‘siegreichen Königs’ ein Gegner gegenüber, der als Urtyp des charismatischen Herr- 
schers Weberscher Prigung stets den Erwartungen seiner Untertanen gerecht zu werden 
und sich militärisch zu bewähren hatte. Anders als die Nobilität konnte er keiner Konfron- 
tation aus dem Wege gehen; der Albdruck stets neu zu beweisender und zu inszenierender 
Sieghaftigkeit lastete tonnenschwer auf der hellenistischen Monarchie. Der strukturelle 
Nachteil charismatischer Herrschaft ließ die hellenistischen Staaten so sehr ins Hintertref- 
fen geraten, wie seine flexible Handhabung des Bürgerrechts Rom den alles entscheidenden 
Vorteil verschaffte. 


Universitàt Liverpool Michael Sommer 


? RG I 412-430. Vgl. auch den Schlüsselbeitrag von Friedrich Vittinghoff, ‘Arcana Imperii. Zur 
politischen integration sozialer Systeme in der hohen römischen Kaiserzeit’. Hans Erich Stier. Gedenk- 
feier zu Ehren d. am 26. Jan. 1979 verstorbenen em. ordentlichen Professor der Alten Geschichte, 7. Dez. 
1979 (Münster 1980), 21-31. 

> H.-J. Gehrke, ‘Der Siegreiche König. Überlegungen zur hellenistischen Monarchie’. Archiv für 
Kulturgeschichte 64 (1982), 247—77. 
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G. Erkut and S. Mitchell (eds.), The Black Sea: Past, Present and Future, Proceedings of 
the International, Interdisciplinary Conference, Istanbul, 14-16 October 2004, 
BIAA Monograph 42, British Institute at Ankara, The Faculty of Architecture, 
Istanbul Technical University, London/Istanbul, 2007, 172 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 978-1-898249-21-4 


This well-printed and well-illustrated volume is a selection of 16 papers taken from a large 
number, 50 including ‘posters’, offered at a conference held in Istanbul in 2004. The 
chronological range covered in AWE limits the papers to be reviewed here to those on the 
ancient period (7th century BC-6th and 7th centuries AD), which effectively means five 
contributions on the South Pontic Greek colonies, on the early settlement of Berezan in the 
Dnieper estuary, on the citizens' grave stelae from Chersonesus, and the unique offering on 
fish and fish resources provided by the Black Sea (pp. 27—64). 

It should be said, however, that these directly relevant papers are sandwiched between 
very useful items, such as the cool reassessment of the overheated Black Sea ‘Biblical flood’ 
theory (Yaanks-Hombach, pp. 9-20), and the laying out of evidence for a Palaeolithic pres- 
ence in the North Caucasus (Dolukhanov, pp. 21-26) preceding them, and the series of 
papers that follows on the slave trade and other developments in the Crimean khanate and 
the Trebizond/Byzantine empire (pp. 65-90). The Istanbul Technical University follows 
with a final group of papers within its remit of the economic, political and strategic poten- 
tial of the Turkish Black Sea provinces (pp. 107—44). They include problems of industri- 
alisation of Pontic Turkey, and the reconstruction of Istanbul’s buildings after the earth- 
quake of 1999. Bryer writes a closing piece on the role of the British vice-consul in Trabzon 
in the period of competition between the Great Powers in the 19th century (pp. 167-72). 
Within this huge range I personally missed a proper treatment of the Venetian and Genoese 
trading-forts which were often re-foundations on earlier Greek sites of emporialstations for 
the slave-, fur- and amber trades. Hints back to this period of the Latin empire (after AD 
1204) are found (on pp. 65-66, Peacock; pp. 73-76, Gunes-Yagchi; p. 86, Aydemir and 
Aydemir). But there is no full discussion of these Latins engaged in the Black Sea trade of 
the 13th-15th centuries. 

The ancient interest in this volume is fulfilled by the paper on the Greek colonies on the 
Turkish coast, Sinope and its sub-colonies, and Amisos and Heracleia. Regrettably, the 
brief pre-Cimmerian colony phase at Sinope is ignored (Summerer, pp. 27-28), while space 
is given to the Eusebian early date for Trapezus, and to the mythical/aetiological nymph or 
Amazon Sinope. Solovyov's paper on the earliest Borysthenes (Berezan) gives it an indus- 
trial function as well as an early political one (pp. 41—42). Posamentir discusses the unique 
series of painted grave monuments which was found in an Early Byzantine tower at Cher- 
sonesus. The references to citizen life in the Late Classical period (weapons and tools), and 
the delicate colouring preserved, are fascinating rare features of these sculptures (pp. 45-55). 
Lastly, greatly to be welcomed, is the paper on the fish species hamsi (Black Sea anchovy) 
and pelamys/palamud (bonito) (Demir, pp. 57-64). These resources of the Black Sea are 
often overlooked in more generalised summaries of fishing there — for sturgeon, tunny, 
mullet, mackerel, swordfish and dolphins in the great South Russian rivers and on the coast 
of Thrace. The tiny hamsi and the bonito/pelamys (a more streamlined species of tunny) 
deserve their separate study. 


John Hind (7) 
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H.-L. Fernoux, Notables et élites des cités de Bithynie aux époques hellénistique et romaine (IIIe 
siècle av. J.-C.-Ille siècle ap. J.-C.). Essai d'histoire sociale, Collection de la Maison de 
l'Orient et de la Méditerranée 31 — Série épigraphique et historique 5, Maison de 
l'Orient et de la Méditerranée — Jean Pouilloux, Lyons 2004, 602 pp., 16 figs. Paper- 
back. ISBN 2-903264-24-4/ISSN 0244-5689 


The well-produced ‘essai d'histoire sociale” which is here under discussion is yet another 
product from l'école de Sartre. Submitted by Fernoux as a PhD at the University of Tours 
in 1997, it deals with the upper strata of civic society in Hellenistic and Roman Bithynia, 
not unlike J.-B. Yon's book on Les notables de Palmyre (Beirut 2002),! which equally ema- 
nated from a thesis supervised by Maurice Sartre. 

Eight substantial chapters follow the Introduction, itself preceded by an avant-propos 
from the hand of Sartre. After a short Conclusion, a comprehensive Appendix lists all the 
attested names of Roman citizens in the province, followed by a general bibliography (not 
encompassing all items referred to in the main body of the text), an index locorum and a 
general index. The opening chapter sets out to investigate the degree in which the cities 
were Hellenised in the period in which they were situated in the realm of the Bithynian 
kings, focussing on royal benefactions, the silver and bronze issues of these Philhellenic 
kings, and the civic institutions and magistracies in the cities. The urbanising activities of 
the kings did of course not stop the commemoration, in later Imperial times, of mytho- 
logical and divine city founders. The second chapter deals with the effects of the process of 
provincialisation on the various local societies in Early Roman Bithynia, both as regards 
political and institutional aspects, and on a sociological level. Special attention goes to the 
implementation of the so-called lex Pompeia, an expression known only from later sources 
(Pliny's correspondence with Trajan and the Digesta) and referring to a collection of indi- 
vidual measures taken by Pompey the Great which, F. argues, ought to be viewed ‘comme 
un ensemble cohérent’ (p. 130), achieving for the cities of Bithynia ‘leur véritable entrée 
dans l’äge de la domination romaine’ (p. 146). 

The remaining chapters are then concerned with the effects of the empire on various 
aspects of the life of the upper strata in the Bithynian cities. Chapter 3 deals with the new 
juridical hierarchy created by the new circumstances, with, on the one hand, the founda- 
tion of a Roman colonia at Apamea-Myrlea and, on the other, the interaction between 
Roman citizenship and the traditional local citizenships in the other cities of the province. 
F. points out how, up to the Severan dynasty, a substantial and important number of nota- 
bles remained peregrini, and also the degree to which many members of the upper class 
managed to obtain multiple local citizenships, a process which, all in all, could lead to the 
strengthening of the ‘rayonnement politique’ (p. 233) of the leading families. Chapter 4 
investigates both the economic development of Bithynia, which like the other Eastern prov- 
inces enjoyed a long period of stability, prosperity and economic expansion after the civil 
wars, and the role played in, and benefit made of, that development by the notables. The 
next two chapters study, first, their place in day-to-day politics of their respective patriae, 
such as the functioning of councils and assemblies, and the liturgies they were expected to 
fulfil — showing especially the attraction that a local political career continued to have 


' Cf. my review in Gnomon 78 (2006), 741-43. 
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under the empire, with participation in the provincial koinon nothing but ‘un prolonge- 
ment naturel’ (p. 360) of the local scheme — and, second, how ‘les manifestations évergé- 
tiques’ (p. 361), ranging from the building of porticoes and other public works (above all 
in the second century) to the volunteering for embassies to the emperor (in the late second 
and 3rd century), created supra-local opportunities too, by extending the political game to 
the Imperial level. 

In Chapter 7, an exercise in prosopography, F. examines those amongst the Bithynian 
notables who had become part of the true ‘imperial elite’ and their relationship with those 
who still only counted as ‘local notables’. The chapter concludes with the reference which 
Dio Chrysostom (himself belonging to the former) makes to the fate of Socrates in one of 
his speeches (47. 7), by which he aimed to justify his customary absence from his home- 
town Prusa and subsequent lack of participation in some aspects of its local politics. The 
final chapter discusses the religious attitudes (following the standard patterns of worship) 
and funerary practices (revealing much more originality) which were in vogue among the 
Bithynian notables. 

The book, with its detailed account of the development of Bithynia's hierarchical system 
under the kings and then the later Roman Republic and empire, counts as a tour de force. 
It is an immensely dense work, fully annotated and with many tables, based on a deep 
knowledge of the relevant epigraphic riches and literary sources. As a social history of Bithy- 
nia and its upper classes, it will not be superseded for at least a generation. 


University of Durham Ted Kaizer 


R.N. Fletcher, Patterns of Imports in Iron Age Italy, BAR International Series 1732, Archae- 
opress, Oxford 2007, 168 pp., 208 figs. + CD. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073- 0176-1 


This is an heroic book. R.N. Fletcher has assembled more than 40,000 imports, identifying 
their find-places, dates and sources, where possible, and has displayed them in an impres- 
sive series of charts and maps, every which way. The problems are faced squarely (and they 
are grave) and all the right questions are asked — which is the most important thing, since 
this type of study can never be conclusive. The obsessions with metals and Phoenicians are 
properly adjusted. He rightly does not go at length into modern issues about ‘semi-periph- 
erals' and the other baggage of ephemeral modern archaeological theory, but it is there for 
those who want it. A.C. Renfrew's problems about diffusion are properly discounted, since 
this is a period where our evidence can be checked. Statistics have been in classical archaeol- 
ogy for a long time. 

I would press one or two problems of identification. Syrian, Phoenician and Egyptian 
seals can for the most part be distinguished and we lose much by lumping all as ‘Lev/Egy’. 
How much 'Corinthian' pottery is Megarian? Megarians must have made many ordinary 
‘Corinthian’ shapes, apart from their distinctive kraters and cups, and the argument once 
used that Megara has no clay is wrong. ‘Euboea’ in this context must now mean the 
Euboean Straits (including Oropos, etc.) which could ease/complicate problems of identity, 
insofar as there are any. The Syrian littoral and hinterland were well known to Euboeans at 
an early date and the results in object movement are clear, but not used here. Indeed the 
Levantines are simply generally lumped together despite the fact that Syrians, Phoenicians 
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and Cypriots, and their products, are by now readily distinguishable to the archaeologist. 
To ignore Carthage, which peeps anonymously from the corner of many maps, and all the 
western islands and littoral, means that this is no great service to our understanding of 'the 
West’. "Italy is a 19th-century construct. Is one scarab (perhaps from a necklace of dozens) 
‘equal’ to a bronze cauldron? The need to adjust sherd numbers from sites vis-à-vis com- 
plete contexts from graves is worrying, and perhaps means that cemeteries and settlements 
should not be directly compared or treated together. The distribution of vase shapes in the 
west needs comparison with the homeland record. Suppose the Ischia site and Megara 
Hyblaea had been built over and never excavated; then reconsider the maps. But it is easy 
to find problems in such an ambitious project and at the end of it we are all in Fletcher's 
debt. He adds a CD listing of all the finds: not very easy to use but again, heroic. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


G. Forsythe, A Critical History of Early Rome: From Prehistory to the First Punic War, Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley/Los Angeles/London 2005, xvi+400 pp., 10 maps, 
10 figs., 2 tabls. Cased. ISBN 0-520-22651-8 


As Forsythe realised when he accepted the invitation to write this book, it will inevitably be 
compared with Cornell's Beginnings of Rome, for better or worse. Both books are very 
thorough, highly intelligent, and informed by the most recent archaeological work at the 
time that they were written. The main difference in approach, as F. says, is in the handling 
of the annalistic tradition. For Cornell, the annalistic tradition consists of certain structural 
facts (for example institutions and laws) over which was laid a narrative superstructure. In 
F.’s view the existence of ‘structural facts’ is dubious — his preferred method is to deal with 
significant episodes as examples of twists in the annalistic process of composition. Is this a 
better solution than Cornell’s? In places, I think that the answer is yes, even though, on 
balance, the coherence of Cornell's method seems preferable to what often seem highly 
speculative reconstructions of the way that the tradition came together. 

F. is at his best is where he is not dealing with the foibles of the literary tradition. For 
instance, in his handling of the shrine of Aeneas at Lavinium, he is quite right to suggest 
that the Romans did not appropriate the tradition of a Trojan foundation until the defeat 
of the Latin league in 338 (p. 291). The story was plainly applied to the Latin people as a 
whole up to that point. In his handling of the development of the manipular legion 
(pp. 304-05), he is correct in stressing the evidence offered by the Ineditum Vaticanum, 
especially since the text plainly stems from tradition represented at the beginning of Dio- 
dorus Book 22 (where this fragment was included in Fischer's edition, and is now there 
again in Goukowsky's excellent Budé text of books 21-26). This is important because 
Diodorus represents a 3rd century BC Greek tradition. There are also places (independent 
of comparison with anyone) where F.’s ability to set forth complex problems with clarity 
is genuinely admirable — cases in point being his explanation for the consulship, and the 


' TJ. Cornell, The Beginnings of Rome: Italy and Rome from the Bronze Age to the Punic Wars 
(c. 1000-264 BC) (London 1995). 
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reasons that we should think that consuls were called praetors before 367 (pp. 151—53), as 
well as the problem of plebeian names in the early Fasti (pp. 155-57). 

But what of central points in the narrative? F. argues that the retrojection of the ‘conflict 
of the orders' into the 5th century is a fantasy (p. 166), though this argument depends on 
his interpretation of the ‘ban’ on intermarriage between patricians and plebeians in the 
Twelve Tables is an annalistic fabrication. In his view the original text simply set out the 
marriage arrangements that qualified a person for certain priesthoods (p. 225-30). That 
may be true, but acceptance of F.'s view requires belief that the lex Canuleia of 445 is an 
invention (he is not alone in taking this position). If one does this, one then has to explain 
how the record of the /ex Canuleia came into being and resist the application of Occam's 
razor (for example, we hear about it because the text survived). The truth may still lie some- 
where between extreme reliance upon the annalistic tradition and scepticism that amounts 
to speculation. 

If the question of intermarriage is one where F.’s method might offer grounds for seri- 
ous reflection, there are other places where rejection of the annalistic tradition derives from 
invention of an alternative tradition. One example is in F.'s treatment of the creation of the 
tribunate of the plebs, where he argues that Herodotus’ story about Telines’ use of the rites 
of Demeter and Persephone to force the restoration of some exiles at Syracuse "looks like’ 
the story of Meneninus Agrippa and the first secession of the plebs meaning that that the 
story of the secession emerges from the connection between the cult of Ceres and that of 
Demeter (pp. 174—75). This is not obviously preferable to accepting the story of the seces- 
sion of the plebs, and perhaps less acceptable than simply admitting that tribunes of the 
plebs emerge in early Roman history, and differ from other magistrates since they don't 
have imperium, possess sacrosanctitas and the power of intercessio. The power of intercessio is 
especially interesting as an alternative to the auctoritas patrum, which was essentially a patri- 
cian veto over acts of the assembly (and of a fellow patrician who had taken the auspicial 
for such an assembly), suggesting that a significant aspect of early Rome is that patricians 
and non-patricians both had ways of preventing anything from happening, which, in turn, 
stressed the importance of consensus in public life. History built out of institutions is less 
dramatic, but as Smith has shown in The Roman Clan,’ it might be better history. 

There is one other major point upon which F. disagrees with Cornell (and others). This 
is in his insistence that the Roman state was controlled by a narrowly defined oligarchy, and 
that oligarchic government proved far more effective than democracy in the ancient world. 
In saying this, F. is quite clear about what an oligarchy looked like (a narrow group of aris- 
tocrats who controlled political power at Rome), but he is much less clear on what a democ- 
racy might look like. Democracies, ancient and modern, come in many different forms, and 
it is well worth considering even a straightforward modern guide to the topic? before making 
sweeping assertions on this topic. If one allows, with Shapiro, that democracy is a method of 
‘managing power relationships to minimize domination’ then one really is obliged to explain 
why aspects of the Roman constitution ranging from provocatio to the fact that the people 


? CJ. Smith, The Roman Clan: The Gens from Ancient Ideology to Modern Anthropology (Cam- 
bridge 2006). 
3 I. Shapiro, The State of Democratic Theory (Princeton 2003), for example. 
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voted on who their magistrates were, what their laws would be, and whether they would be 
at war or peace are not democratic. F. is not alone in his insistence that democracy and oli- 
garchy are opposed (and that Rome was essentially oligarchic), but even ancient theory 
allowed for a mixed constitution, and the notion that oligarchic elements can have a place in 
a system that is essentially democratic should not be dismissed out of hand. 

In the end, whatever one thinks about the democratic elements of the Roman constitu- 
tion, one's response to a history of early Rome is largely determined by the view that one 
takes of the sources. Even if I tend to incline more towards Cornell, it would be churlish to 
deny that F. has a distinctive voice, and that any study of early Rome needs to take account 
of F.'s achievement just as it does of Cornell's. 


University of Michigan D. Potter 


V. Gabrielsen and J. Lund (eds.), The Black Sea in Antiquity. Regional and Interregional 
Economic Exchanges, Black Sea Studies 6, Danish National Research Foundation's 
Centre for Black Sea Studies, Aarhus University Press, Aarhus 2007, 396 pp., illustra- 
tions. Cased. ISBN 978-87-7934-266-8 


These papers are the published version of a conference held at the University of Aarhus, 
Denmark, in May 2004. The intended chronological range was spelled out in neither the 
title of the conference nor that of the book. However, the fact that two short papers deal 
with fish processing installations of Roman date encourages the editors optimistically to 
claim their closing date to be the 4th century AD (p. 7). In fact the study of ‘... Pontic 
Fish Amphorae’ (A. Opait, pp. 101—20) and that of opsopolis delicacy market (T. Bekker- 
Nielsen, pp. 123—32) take us down this branch of commerce only to the 2nd century AD. 
In general, the coverage starts with the 7th century BC, the earliest sites settled by Greeks 
on the coast (A. Greaves, pp. 9-22), and the exactly contemporaneous appearance of Greek 
pottery found deep into the wooded steppe, which arrived there with barely any time-lag 
from the coastal emporia (M. Vakhtina, pp. 23-38). The article that symbolises the end of 
the book is that on the coinage of Mithradates VI Eupator, issued from his cities around 
the Black Sea between cz. 110 and the late 60s BC (S. Saprykin, pp. 195—208). Rome is as 
yet the power outside the Pontus, awaiting Mithradates' false moves. 

The importance to the peoples around the Black Sea of its fish stocks, fishing and fish 
processing has been known and studied in Russian archaeological literature at least since the 
1930s/40s, and, not surprisingly, it is the subject of another volume in this series.! Hence 
its appearance in only two of these papers. Another branch of trade between the Greek seas 
and the Pontus has featured very fully in such trade studies since the late 19th century. This 
is the wine and olive growing industry, represented physically by hundreds of thousands of 
ceramic fragments of transport amphorae, found on archaeological sites and in surface sur- 
veys of anciently occupied regions. This is a huge area of study, and hovers in the back- 
ground of this collection in the form of four papers, which make adjustments to the known 


! T. Bekker Nielsen (ed.), Ancient Fishing and Fish Processing in the Black Sea Region (Aarhus 
2005). 
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participatory role of individual wine, oil and pottery-container centres, viz. amphora types 
found in the Lower Dnieper Valley (A. Karjaka, pp. 133-42); a revised chronology for 
Thassian transport amphorae of the 4th—3rd centuries BC (V. Stolba, pp. 149-59); the one 
group of Pontic-made amphorae to break slightly into the Aegean market, albeit on a small 
scale, the Sinopean (Y. Garlan, pp. 143—48); and the continuing import of fine tableware 
(Attic black-glazed) into the same period (K. Domzalski, pp. 161—82). A special study of 
lighting the homes of the folk in question is given by D. Zhuravlev (pp. 209-38), well 
illustrated to show types of pottery lamps at different dates. 

Of perishables, we hear from the ancient writers of luxury furs (otters, beavers, mink) 
and hides (wild asses, red deer, elk?); comparable northern societies to the west greatly 
prized the marten and those to the east prized the sable and the snow-leopard. The impor- 
tance these lakeside fur-bearing animals had from a very early date in Greek trading activity 
is given a special acknowledgment in Herodotus (on Gelonus, a timber-town far inland). 
These do not appear in the Aarhus volume; one might excuse this because there is no new 
evidence. L. Hannestad (pp. 85—99) reconsiders the timber resources of the region, a nar- 
rowing down to the northern and north-western shores of the Black Sea of Russell Meiggs's 
classic 7rees and Timber in the Ancient Mediterranean World (Oxford 1982). The Danish 
research covers mainly the north-western Crimea and the Lower Dnieper; the paper 
acknowledges its Greek name, Hylaia (p. 91). A. Avram (pp. 239-52) uses a mass of epi- 
graphic evidence, down to the Ist century BC, to confirm Strabo's and Polybius’ state- 
ments that the Black Sea was an important source of slaves to the Mediterranean world, 
especially from Histria and the Getae, as well as the southern Thracians, numerous Cap- 
padocians, Maeotians and Sarmatians. Slave traders followed armies as well as seeking pur- 
chases in ‘barbarian’ societies. 

The great ‘grain export debate’ rumbles on. D. Braund sees much Bosporan self-interest 
in the gifts, and they certainly gained much, those dynasts of the Spartocid family, from 
being Athens's ‘friendly barbarians’. Braund dates Athens's dependence on their aid from 
about 411 BC (pp. 39-68). A. Moreno invents a new concept (or title) for them, ‘... 
Wheat Tsars...' (pp. 69-84), but we may point to Satyrus I’s (unofficial?) title, kyrios tou 
sitou, ‘lord of the grain supply’, to gather what Athenians thought of his effective position 
before his successors stressed their archonship and kingship. 

For the Hellenistic period, Z. Archibald (pp. 253-72) studies the conflicts between the 
early Ptolemies and other powers in the Aegean, especially Rhodes; new cults spread, 
Anubis, Isis, Serapis. For the Black Sea connection a splendid Isis ship was found on a wall 
painting at Nymphaeum on the Cimmerian Bosporus, and the god Serapis was said to have 
some local origin in Sinope. Egyptian/Phoenician glassware is found routinely imported 
into the Pontic region from this area of technological advance (pp. 263-66). G. Reger 
surveys the sea-board approaching the Black Sea — the eastern Aegean, the Hellespont and 
Propontis (pp. 273-86). The final contribution is by one of the editors, Gabrielson 
(pp. 288—324), who discusses the role of Byzantium and the Bosporus Straits. Here it is 
good to see the increasing number of references (pp. 304-06, 315-17) to the collecting 
point of traders: veritable convoys assembled at the Hieron Dios Ouriou ("Temple of Zeus 
of Favouring Winds’), which was situated at the entrance to the Black Sea on the Asian 
side. This convoy system operated under Athenian protection from the early Áth century. 
In the late 360s and in 340 BC it is found in operation. Eventually, the Byzantians bought 
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the site cz. 200 BC to safeguard supplies from pirates and other powers. There is still much 
to learn about this important commercial centre, not least whether it may have presented 
the theme for the silver coins (Zeus' eagle seizing a dolphin) of the Black Sea cities, Sinope, 
Histria and Olbia, which they used throughout most of the 4th century BC.? 


John Hind (7) 


G.R. Garthwaite, The Persians, Blackwell Publishing, Malden, MA/Oxford 2007, xxiv+311 
pp illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4051-5680-6 


In this book, which first appeared in hardback in 2005, Garthwaite, a professor at Dart- 
mouth College, has produced a handy and readable introduction to Persian history over 
two and a half millennia that should appeal, as the series intends, to a wide readership. G. 
is of necessity reliant on the work of others to buttress his own long experience of the sub- 
ject, but he makes discerning use of the latest scholarship to construct his broad narrative. 

The introductory chapter, ‘Persia: Place and Idea', in which location and ethnic com- 
plexity are introduced, the problems of sources (mainly written, occasionally numismatic, 
epigraphic and archaeological) and historiography are outlined (further discussion related to 
specific events or contexts occurs throughout the volume, for example on pp. 26—27, 67, 
87, 223), with caveats about the lingering resilience of Greek-dominated perceptions of 
Middle Eastern history, reliance on ancient Greek sources far from contemporary with the 
events they describe and far from objective, the other limitations thereof, the habit of forc- 
ing comparisons between the recent and distant pasts together, and the misapplication to 
Iran of the modern concept of the state at almost all points before the 1920s. Here too he 
makes explicit his focus on 'rulership' (the depth and strength of the imperial tradition, 
practical and symbolic, and its historical base in Iranian political culture), which will form 
the unifying theme to the volume; and he provides an historical overview. So, the reader 
knows what he is going to get. 

Seven chapters follow, mirroring the major breaks and continuities in Iranian history, 
each containing broader reflections. First is "The Achaemenians (c.550—331 BC)’, in which 
the question of why they and not the Elamites or Medians became empire builders is 
briskly addressed; and, fully to anchor the subject, the second half the chapter is composed 
of an account of rulership and political culture. Then comes ‘Alexander (330—323 BC), the 
Seleucids (312-129 BC) and the Parthians (247 BC-AD 224)’; ‘The Sasanians (c.224— 
651)’, with due attention to the external balance of power with Rome and the internal one 
between rulers and Zoroastrian clergy; ‘“Non-Iran”: Arabs, Turks and Mongols’, a coher- 
ent account of a sprawling period; “The Safavids (1501-1722)’; ‘The Qajars (1796-1926)’; 
and ‘Iran, 1921-2003...’, by far the longest as it contemplates the fitful half-century of 
Pahlavi modernism and modernisation, inevitably deploying comparisons with Kemalist 
Turkey, and a quarter century of theocratic obscurantism (forward into the past!). In all of 
these, although rulership is presented as the central theme of Iranian identity, social and 


? See J.G.F. Hind, ‘City Heads/Personifications and Omens from Zeus (the Coins of Sinope, 
Istria and Olbia in the V-IV Centuries BC’. NC 2007, 9-22. 
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cultural history are certainly not ignored — notably cultural continuities and the ability of 
Persian culture to withstand and even overawe successive rounds of invader; nor, of course, 
is religion (Zoroastrianism and Islam) and its interplay with politics, in the distant past as 
much as the present. Architecture and the decorative arts receive their due for each period, 
again often in relation to rulership and imperial ideology (this is not a work in which major 
buildings and sites are described at length);! economic matters make occasional appearance, 
mainly in the final two chapters. 

The volume is furnished with useful dynastic tables (though not of the Arsacids/ Parthi- 
ans) and maps, a modest number of endnotes and illustrations, and an annotated list of 
further reading in place of a straight bibliography. Here G. notes, with a hint of disap- 
proval, the lack of general studies thanks to increased specialisation and professionalisation, 
offering as a counterpoint to such narrowness the distinguished work of Ann Lambton 
(whose death was reported as I penned this review), and makes many other useful observa- 
tions and asides. 

If this is a typical example of the "The Peoples of Asia' series, I look forward to reading 
the others. In view of the broad-church readership sought, would it not have been better to 
eschew Chingiz and Qubilai in favour of Genghis and Kublai? — especially as Timur Ling 


is given also as Tamerlane in the index. 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


W. Gillies and D.W. Harding (eds.), Celtic Connections Volume 2: Archaeology, Numismat- 
ics and Historical Linguistics, Papers from the Tenth International Congress of Celtic 
Studies, Edinburgh, 1995, University of Edinburgh Archaeology Monograph Series 2, 
Edinburgh 2005, xv«202 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 1-84217-239-5/ISSN 
0968-0500 


My main memory of the congress at Edinburgh is of having to sit through a couple of ple- 
nary sessions where the speakers excoriated me as a ‘Celtosceptic’ for my supposed views on 
the Celts, twisting and inventing them, but allowing me no right of reply at the sessions 
themselves. Reading the Editors’ Introduction I am taken back a decade, encountering 
again the continuing misunderstanding and misrepresentation of what the debate has been 
about, though this time it is Simon James who suffers the main denigration and I largely 
escape until the last paragraph where I find myself again misrepresented and attacked, to 
which I have recently replied.! The claimed ‘deconstruction’ is in fact not of the Celts, 
Ancient or Modern (we all accept their existence) or of the language group, but of the 
methodology by which the present concept of the Celts has been constructed over the last 
400 years, and the interpretations which emanate from it. Thus, one aim has been to decou- 
ple the equation ‘Celts = Celtic speaking = La Tène Culture’, and this has largely been done 
by a study of the historiography of Celtic Studies and the way that the interpretation of the 


! For a recent succinct account of the ancient Persians with more emphasis on art and architec- 
ture, see M. Brosius, The Persians: An Introduction (London 2006). 

! J.R. Collis, “Redefining the Celts’. In S. Zimmer (ed.), Kelten am Rhein: Akten des dreizehnten 
Internationalen Keltologiekongresses, vol. 2 (Mainz 2009), 33-43. 
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Ancient Celts has been distorted by the definitions of the Modern Celts. That said, the 
traditionalists are clearly on the retreat, and there is much in this introduction which could 
have been written by a Celtosceptic — the comments on the Gundestrup cauldron, for 
instance, are just a paraphrase of page 14 of my book The European Iron Age, published in 
1984! 

Neither editor seems familiar with the Celtosceptic literature. Thus, they ascribe the 
beginning of the debate to the J Celti exhibition in Venice in 1991, but the critique had 
already started in the 1980s. My own specific involvement began with my review of the 
‘Celtic’ interpretation of the hill-fort at Danebury,’ and a paper, ‘Adieu Hallstatt! Adieu 
La Tène! given at a conference in Agen in 1984? though in that paper I was mainly con- 
cerned with Central and Western Europe, and Britain was peripheral to the main argu- 
ments. Nor was I alone, as papers by Nick Merriman, Timothy Taylor and J.D. Hill 
show. They are also totally wrong in claiming that this ‘English’ debate ‘has signally failed 
to ignite the enthusiasm of continental archaeologists’. They have clearly not read the 
many papers by Gonzalo Ruiz Zapatero over the last 20 years (admittedly mainly in Cas- 
tilian); my 1986 paper had more resonance in Spain than elsewhere in Europe, and led to 
a series of invitations to conferences and lecture tours in Spain. In the German-speaking 
world the leading expert on the Late Iron Age in Germany, Sabine Rieckhoff, is a strong 
supporter of the new interpretations, and the book she co-authored with Jörg Biel, Die 
Kelten in Deutschland (Stuttgart 2001) strongly followed the sceptic line. The subject was 
extensively aired in two recent conferences (2004 and 2006) in Linz, both of which have 
now been published.^ 

The Celtosceptics were also strongly represented at round tables in Leipzig and Cam- 
bridge in 2005, which provided two of the five volumes, Celres et Gaulois. L'Archéologie face 
à l'Histoire (Glux-en-Glenne 2006), presented to Christian Goudineau on his retirement in 
July 2006. These volumes provide a good indicator of the present range of ideas on the 
Celts, from the traditional to the sceptical, and in France the latter are represented, for 
instance, by the papers by Serge Leuwillon, Dominique Garcia, Michel Bats and Pierre- 
Yves Milcent. The new ideas also form the basis for several papers by German and French 
scholars at a conference held in Luxembourg in 2005, and published as L’Archéologie, 
Instrument du Politique? (Dijon 2006). On a recent lecture tour of Australia, I found that 
Celtoscepticism was well rooted even in Adelaide, home town of its arch opponents! So 
rather than the critique being an ephemeral passing fashion, it is forming a new and 
dynamic reassessment, but one which will probably affect archaeologists and ancient histo- 
rians more than linguists, though they too have entered the debate. For anyone wishing to 
know more of the subject, I can only recommend my own book, The Celts: Origins, Myths 
and Inventions (Stroud 2003, and just revised and reprinted), and Michael Morse's How the 
Celts Came to Britain: Ancient Skulls and the Birth of Archaeology (Stroud 2005). 


? PPS 1985, 348-49. 

3 ‘Adieu Hallstatt! Adieu La Téne!’. In A. Duval and J. Gomez de Soto (eds.), Actes du VIIe 
Colloque sur les Ages du fer non Mediterranéenne (Bordeaux1986), 327—30. 

^ R. Karl and J. Leskovar (eds.), Interpretierte Eisenzeiten: Fallstudien, Methoden, Theorie, vol. 1 
(Linz 2005); vol. 2 (Linz 2007). 
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The editors seem equally ill at ease with the classical sources without which we would 
never have heard of the Celts. Thus we get the usual mantra that the Celts ‘were not a liter- 
ate society and left no record of who they were or what they called themselves'. This is 
obviously untrue as we have numerous graffiti on artefacts and inscriptions on coins imply- 
ing that literacy was widespread, but unfortunately the few longer inscriptions written in 
Celtic dialects that survive are still very short and highly specialised — Botorrita, Coligny, 
La Graufesenque, Larzac, Chamalières — and also relatively late. But it is also to ignore that 
the ancient Celts did write literature and history, only they chose Greek and Latin as the 
vehicles for their thoughts. Several ancient authors came from Celtic-speaking areas or areas 
where we know some of the population was labelled Celtic — Martial, Sidonius Apollinaris, 
Pompeius Trogus, Lucan, Ausonius, Pliny, and perhaps Tacitus and St Jerome — the first 
two at least were clear about their Celtic affiliations; there was even a Celtic emperor, 
Avitus. Greek and Latin writings are our only source of information about ancient ethnic- 
ity, from within and without, and we need a new review of it, but stripped of the precon- 
ceptions imposed by definitions of the modern Celts (i.e. as a people who spoke a ‘Celtic’ 
language). 

The main rationale for publishing these papers after such a lapse of time (presented in 
1995, but updated in 2001, so not too dated) was that Anglophone researchers do not 
generally have access to continental material (true, but a sad reflection on the state of insu- 
lar scholarship), and as such they are very useful, but sadly we lack any contributions from 
the ‘core’ Celtic areas: France, Germany, Switzerland, Austria, the Czech Republic. Though 
theoretical studies have been driven by British (indeed, specifically English) publication, in 
fact the main language for writings on the Celts tends to have been French. The papers 
form three clusters, from Iberia, from eastern Central Europe, and from western Britain 
and Ireland. All are problematic in terms of the ancient sources; those of us who work in 
Britain and France are exceptionally lucky in having the detailed narratives of Caesar and 
Tacitus of the Roman conquest and the state of the societies at that time, however biased 
we may feel these Roman sources to be. We have no such overview from the areas east of 
the Rhine, while for Iberia, though there is a fair amount of information, it is partial and 
often contradictory; indeed it is not always clear when groups such as the Vettones were 
incorporated into the Roman empire. We do not know even which tribal states were con- 
sidered to be Celtiberian (discussed briefly in the papers), nor precisely where the Celtici 
lived in either the south-western or north-western parts of the peninsula. Nor do we know 
the significance of the dual term 'Celtiberian': the Celts who lived in Iberia as suggested in 
this volume; the Celts who lived on the River Ebro (Isidore of Seville); or a mixture of 
Celts and Iberians, as was most commonly assumed in the ancient world (Martial, for 
example). 

For Iberia the papers provide a good range of discussion of recent work dealing with the 
problem of the Celts in Iberia. Lorrio and Ruiz Zapatero give a good summary of recent 
work on the Celtiberians, demonstrating that some of the cemeteries go back to the 6th or 
7th century; Berrocal-Rongel looks at the problem of the Celtici in the south-east who, 
according to Pliny, had their origins in a migration from Celtiberia. Garcia Alonso, in a 
discussion of the place-names of towns assigned to one of the Celtiberian tribes, the Are- 
vaci, shows the problems of the linguistic interpretation even in a situation where we are 
certain that the population was Celtic speaking, and there is a useful summary by Quesada 
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Sanz of the types of weapons to be found among the Iberian- and Celtic-speaking groups 
and their relationship. I will only make three general points. First of all, we need to beware 
assigning the Celtiberians a special importance as a source of influence for western Iberia 
because of the wealth of its archaeology, similar to the problem of the overemphasis which 
has been given to the Champagne area of France to the detriment of areas which are blanks 
on the archaeological map because the dead were not buried with distinctive grave-goods 
(this is especially a problem in central and western France where there are very few burials 
in the zone assigned by Caesar to the Celts). Secondly I am sceptical about the role of the 
‘Urnfield’ cultures of Catalonia and southern France in the introduction of Indo-European 
languages to Iberia, first because there is now considerable doubt what relationship they 
had with the Urnfields of Central Europe; secondly because some areas with ‘Urnfield’ 
groups were demonstrably not Indo-European speaking (Catalonia and southern France 
were Iberian speaking, and Tuscany was Etruscan speaking); and thirdly the Urnfields are 
generally not found in the Celtic areas of central France, and in any case I do not accept 
that the concept of the Culture Group is particularly useful for archaeological interpreta- 
tion, and especially for ethnic and linguistic definition. I see no reason why we should look 
for an origin for the Celts of Iberia to the north-east (i.e. in Central Europe); the north and 
north-west seem more likely. 

The other important point from Iberia comes from Quesada's paper, where he clearly 
demonstrates that adoption of La Tène weapon types is to be associated mainly with Ibe- 
rian-speaking Catalonia, not with the Celtic-speaking areas; the same can be claimed for 
the brooches which are not discussed here. This immediately rings danger bells when we 
turn to the central Europe where for many years the arrival of the Celts and of Celtic speak- 
ing has been associated with the arrival of a ‘La Tène Culture’ in the 5th—4th centuries BC. 
In some cases this may be a reasonable interpretation (for example for Asia Minor), but it 
cannot be assumed. So this must be taken as a cautionary comment on the papers by Guš- 
tin on Slovenia and of Oledski on Poland, though the former does show an interesting 
contrast in the types of weapons used in the Illyrian areas from those in the supposed Celtic 
areas. In Poland we encounter again the problem of the way in which the archaeological 
evidence can switch on and off — Silesia follows Bohemia in having La Tène burials which 
disappear in C2, but in Bohemia settlement evidence shows much greater continuity than 
the cemeteries. We perhaps need a more subtle way of looking at the diffusion of cultural 
traits than are offered by the culture-history paradigm, and Oledski hints at this by suggest- 
ing that some ideas were being transferred specifically along the amber route. He also 
reminds us of the enigmatic ‘Celtic’ sculptures of the hill of Sleza (I visited it in 1968 just 
after the invasion of Czechoslovakia, and the hill-top was occupied by a Russian communi- 
cation post which placed certain limits on the visit!). But it is not easy to assign the sculp- 
tures to any period so the dating of them to the La Tène period is problematic, as the hill 
formed an important emblematic feature of the landscape in other periods as well — perhaps 
the boar does have its closest parallels in the verracos of central Spain, but this raises the 
problem of connections. The paper could also have done with a bit of cleaning up — the 
sculpture called the ‘fungus’ might have better been called the ‘toadstool’ or the ‘mush- 
room’, and I am not sure what is meant by ‘greaves’ in the context of La Tène graves — does 
it refer to (female) anklets? The final paper for this area is by Preda on the distributions of 
coins in the Late Iron Age in Romania and adjacent areas, again something difficult to 
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interpret in ethnic terms given the vagueness of the location of the various groups whose 
names are mentioned in the ancient literature, and the problems of assigning ethnic or 
political significance to specific emissions. 

The final group of papers concerns the Atlantic fringe, Harding on western Scotland 
and Raftery on Ireland and possible Irish metalwork exports. This area too brings home the 
problem of negative information, given the limited range of material culture that excava- 
tions of settlements produce or even the lack of chance finds. Thus, finds of ‘spear butts’ 
are relatively common in Ireland but rare in Scotland; several sites have produced evidence 
of their production (moulds for casting), but all of them are in Scotland. We then find 
Harding repeating the common statement that southern Ireland did not have a La Téne 
culture, but what we see is an almost complete lack of data: either no-one lived there; or 
they were so poor they had nothing to deposit; or theirs was a culture which did not lead 
to the deposition of objects such as metalwork in graves, hoards or rivers, and, as in the rest 
of Ireland, we cannot identify where they lived (the Irish were aceramic at this period which 
adds to the difficulty). My own supposition is the last, which means that if they had swords 
(which we assume they did), they would probably have been La Téne swords like those of 
all of their neighbours. We must remember that deposition of some types of La Tène met- 
alwork is rare in most of the areas Caesar labelled as Celtic, and our explanations of the 
spread of material culture must take into account these problems of negative areas. 

The final insular contribution is by Isaac on the relationship and classification of the 
Celtic languages. As he notes the original Stammbaum, dendritic, explanation of the origin 
and spread of languages is insufficient to account for some of the similarities such as 
isoglosses and word order that are found in the Celtic languages, and so Breton, for instance, 
is not just a simple descendant of a language brought in from Britain. We clearly need more 
sophisticated models to explain language change, spread and evolution, just as we do for 
material culture. I would thus claim that now is a good time for archaeologists and linguists 
to renew the links between the two subjects which have gradually diverged during the 20th 
century. It is all the more important to do so now, as other sources of information are 
developing, for instance, in genetics, and it is worrying that the geneticists are picking up 
on 19th-century theories which Celticists and archaeologists generally would no longer 
accept. The new data is telling us two different things: DNA and the recent studies of the 
pathology of the population of the Münsingen cemetery implies populations that are very 
static and tending to intermarry; the isotopic evidence in contrast is supporting the his- 
torical and archaeological evidence that there were individuals and groups moving around, 
sometimes considerable distances. Also, we must assume that language could change with 
no great alteration in the genetic makeup of the population, especially on the maternal side 
(the genetic makeup of the populations of Britain and Ireland may have been substantially 
fixed long before the arrival of Indo-European languages). 

In summary, this is a book which is defending the traditional view of the Celts, but 
within it are to be found the seeds of its own destruction. The authors claim that the 
‘debate ... has generated more heat than light’. The heat has mainly been stoked by the 
traditionalists, but I would claim that considerable light has been produced by the Celto- 
sceptics, indeed that we have entered a new and exciting phase of studying the Celts. 


University of Sheffield John Collis 
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D.V. Grammenos and E.K. Petropoulos (eds.), Ancient Greek Colonies in the Black Sea 2, 2 
vols., BAR International Series 1675 (I-II), Archaeopress, Oxford 2007, viii+1262 
pp-, illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0111-2 (vol. I); 978-1-4073-0112-9 
(vol. 2); 978-1-4073-0110-5 (2-vol. set) 


These two volumes in the BAR International Series are probably meant to be a sequel (2.1 
and 2.2 or 3 and 4?) to two earlier volumes with the same title and the same editors which 
were published by the Greek Ministry of Culture in 2003. The aim of the first two volumes 
(according to the editors) was to present for the first time a comprehensive description of 
the archaeological finds from the most important Greek colonies on the Black Sea coast by 
archaeologists who has actually worked on them. After the publication of the earlier two 
books, one of the many questions which remained was why some minor Greek colonies 
were included while equally, or even more, important sites were excluded. It seems that the 
editors have sought to correct this omission by publishing a third and a fourth volume. The 
result, however, is a rather mixed collection of articles. In part, a compilation of the sites 
that were missed in the first two volumes, but also papers on the necropoleis of some of the 
Greek colonies which were treated in the first two volumes and on several other subjects 
(such as the history of a specific Greek colony in a certain period, religion in the Black Sea 
area, etc.). 

The colonies now treated are ‘Dionysopolis (M. Damyanov, pp. 1-36), ‘Bizone’ 
(A. Salkin, pp. 37-50), ‘Kallatis (A. Avram, pp. 239-86), "Tomis (L. Buzoianu and 
M. Bärbulescu, pp. 287-336), “Tyras’ (N. Sekerskaya, pp. 383-434), 'Nikonion' (Seker- 
skaya again, pp. 471-506), ‘Greek Settlements on the Shores of the Bay of Odessa and 
Adjacent Estuaries’ (Y. Redina, pp. 507-36), “Tyritake’ (V. Zinko, pp. 827—54), ‘Small and 
poorly studied towns of the ancient kimmerian Bosporos’ (A. Maslennikov, pp. 855—96), 
“Torikos’ (A. Malyshev, pp. 927-51), ‘Akra (A. Kulikov, pp. 1023-56), 'Kimmerikon' 
(V. Golenko, pp. 1057-82), ‘Cotyora, Kerasus and Trapezus...' (D.B. Erciyas, pp. 1195- 
1206) and ‘Ancient Greek Settlements in Eastern Thrace’ (S. Atasoy, pp. 1179-194). 
The necropoleis are covered in ‘Burial and post-burial rites in the necropoleis of the Greek 
colonies on the Bulgarian Black Sea Littoral (K. Panayotova, pp. 85-126), ‘Necropoles 
Greques du Pont Gauche: Istros, Orgamé, Tomis, Callatis’ (V. Lungu, pp. 337-82), ‘The 
Necropolis of Kul Oba' (N. Fedoseev, pp. 979-1022) and ‘Greek Necropolis of Classical 
Period at Pichvnari’ (A. Kakhidze, pp. 1143-78). Religion and cult places are examined in 
‘La Thrace Pontique et la mythologie Grecque’ (Z. Gotcheva, pp. 51-84), ‘Durankulak — 
a Territorium Sacrum of the Goddess Cybele’ (H. Todorova, pp. 175-238) and ‘Achilles 
on the Island of Leuke’ (S. Okhotnikov and A. Ostroverkhov, pp. 537-62); economic his- 
tory in ‘Le monnayage de Mesembria et les Monnayages d'Apollonia, Odessos et Dio- 
nysopolis’ (I. Karayotov, pp. 127-74), ‘Greek imports in Scythia’ (N. Gavrilyuk, pp. 627— 
76) and ‘Distant Chora of Taurian Chersonesus and the City of Kalos Limen' (S. Lantsov 
and V. Uzhentev, pp. 677—728); Roman history in ‘Olbia Pontica in the 3rd-4th Centu- 
ries AD (V. Krapivina, pp. 591-626), "Tauric Chersonesus and the Roman Empire’ (V. 
Zubar, pp. 729-88) and ‘Iluraton: A Fortress of the 1st-3rd centuries AD on the European 
Kimmerian Bosporus’ (V. Gorontcharovskiy, pp. 897-926); and finally Greek and Iron 
Age culture in the Black Sea region in “Phistoire par les noms”, dans les villes Grecques 


de Scythie et Scythie Mineure' (V. Cojocaru, pp. 383-434), ‘Lower Dnieper Hillforts and 
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the Influence of Greek Culture (2nd Century BC-2nd Century AD)' (N. Avksentyevna 
and V. Krapivina, pp. 563-90), “The Scythian Neapolis and Greek Culture of the Northern 
Black Sea Region in the 2nd Century BC’ (Y. Zaytsev 789-826), “Greeks in the North Cau- 
casus’ (A. Malyshev, pp. 951-78), ‘Hellenism in Ancient Georgia’ (V. Licheli, pp. 1083- 
1142) and ‘The Central Black Sea Region, Turkey, during the Iron Age: the Local Cultures 
and the Eurasian Horse-Riding Nomads’ (S. Dönmez, pp. 1207-20). ‘Greek Fine Pottery 
in the Black Sea Region’ by Jan Bouzek (pp. 1221-62) concludes the work. 

So indeed a large mixture of subjects, but what is more striking is the extreme difference 
of quality between the articles. Some, like those of Damyanov, Avram, Erciyas, Panayotova, 
Lungu and Atasoy, are excellent (although those of Damyanov and Panyotova could have 
benefited from some editing), while some other Bulgarian and Russian pieces are of a much 
lower standard. Most reviewers of the first two volumes criticised the lack of editing and 
the abominable use of the English language in most of the Eastern European contribution. 
In these two volumes, this problem is less, although some articles, such as those of Salkin, 
Sekerskaya, Redina and Lantsov and Uzhentev, are very tiring to read because of the poor 
quality of the English and the many spelling mistakes. Some authors use Cyrillic in their 
bibliographies, others have transcribed it into Latin, others use the two systems together. 
The articles about Durankulak and Nikonion, through their fragmented structure and the 
unequal level of English, both give the impression of having multiple authors, although 
only Todorova and Sekerskaya (respectively) are credited. Another problem is that some 
very interesting items are based too heavily on speculation, like Salsin's conclusion about 
the skeletons found at Bizone (p. 40); the idea of Buzoianu and Bárbulescu (whose article 
was probably printed directly from a Word file, considering the lack of layout) that hand- 
made pottery is evidence of exchange between locals and Greeks (p. 290), while a mixed 
population is equally possible; Sekerskaya's thought that Roman authors writing about 
Tyras used sources older than Herodotus (p. 437); the claim that the settlements in the Bay 
of Odessa already existed in a very early period of Greek colonisation, which is not backed 
by archaeological evidence (p. 508); the assumption that megalithic constructions in the 
northern Caucasus prove contacts with the Middle East (p. 951); etc. But the most annoy- 
ing speculation is the one which supposes a Bronze Age trade route of (Mycenaean?/Thra- 
cian?) ships along the western and north-western Black Sea coast, taken for granted by 
several authors (Salkin, Gotcheva, Bouzek), and for which the only evidence is a large 
number of stone anchors on the sea-bed. However, none of these anchors is found in a 
datable context and, although the stone of some of them is probably local, they could have 
come from every period between the prehistoric and the early mediaeval.! 

The wealth of pictures in these volumes also leave mixed feelings: although the majority 
are of good quality, some are far below the level of a decent publication (for instance 
p. 1216), and others are rendered worthless through lack of information on what is depicted 
(for instance pp. 34—36, 973—77). Other nuisances which should have been prevented by 
the editors are, for example, the complete CV on the first page of Gotcheva's article. Many 
articles lack more detailed information on, for instance, amphora-stamps, which are men- 
tioned only in general. An exception to this rule is the very interesting contribution on the 


! For further discussion on this subject, see J.G. de Boer, ‘Phantom-Mycenaeans in the Black 


Sea’. Talanta 38-39 (2006-07), 277-302. 
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Greek settlements on the shores of the Bay of Odessa (although it lacks a more detailed 
map of the area). 

These shortcomings are a great pity as these two volumes offer a wealth of information 
to those who lack knowledge of the Bulgarian, Romanian, Ukrainian, Russian, Georgian 
and Turkish languages and for those who have no access to original publications from these 
countries (in fact most scholars living and working outside this region). The most interest- 
ing items are those by Atasoy, Erciyas, Fedoseev, Gorontcharovskiy, Krapivina, Masslenikov, 
Redina and Dónmez (although this last article, on local cultures and Eurasian horse-riding 
nomads, like those focusing on Roman history, is in fact outside the main scope of these 
volumes). Other extremely interesting new or less known facts are the evidence for a mixed 
population at Dionysopolis in the Hellenistic period (p. 20), the fact that slaves were also 
buried in the citizens’ necropolis at Apollonia Pontica (p. 89), the rich tomb discovered 
near Callatis which contained a papyrus that later disappeared in the Soviet Union (p. 243), 
the discovery of the probable source for the loam used for pottery production at Tauric 
Chersonesus (p. 680), the fact that Colchian amphorae from Ist and 2nd centuries AD 
form 30-60% of the total amount for this period at Torikos (p. 949), the evidence that the 
first settlers at Pichvnari were poor, until their situation changed in the middle of the 5th 
century BC (p. 1143), the existence of an Iron Age pottery in the city centre of Sinope 
(p. 1207), and the unpublished find of a bronze butt from a battle-axe found at Sinope 
(p. 1213). 

This information, and much more, makes these books very valuable for anybody inter- 
ested in the Black Sea area, although the shortcomings are such that, regrettably, this is an 
opportunity missed to make these volumes a real standard for our knowledge of the Black 
Sea region during the period of Greek colonisation. 


University of Amsterdam J.G. de Boer 


S.A. Grigoriev, Ancient Indo-Europeans, Edited by J.F. Hargrave, Eurasian Ancient History 
Vol. 1, Institute of History and Archaeology, Chelyabinsk Academic Centre, The Ural 
Branch of the Russian Academy of Sciences, Rifei, Chelyabinsk 2002, 496 pp., 157 
figs. Cased. ISBN 5-88521-151-5 


The discovery of Arkaim and Sintashta Bronze Age sites in the steppe area of the southern 
Urals in the 1970s marked an important episode in Russian (or rather Late Soviet) archae- 
ology. These sites, later referred to as a ‘Sintashta culture’, included large circular-patterned 
fortified settlements and no less impressive burial mounds with burial chambers, some of 
which contained wheeled chariots. The excavation of these sites, which is still in progress, 
attracted unusual interest on the part of both the archaeological community and the general 
public. In the latter case this was partly whipped-up by local archaeologists aiming to safe- 
guard the sites from destruction by developers, and eventually focused on the identification 
of the sites with ‘ancient Indo-Iranians’. In the context of ‘ethnic nationalism" openly 
encouraged in today's Russia, the sites were portrayed as an ancient citadel of ‘Indo-Aryan 
civilisation’ closely related to the ‘ancient Slavs’, a centre of ‘early statehood' and ‘the oldest 
settlements in Russia'.! The public relations campaign surrounding the sites has been high- 
lighted by the widely publicised visit of Mr Putin to the 'Arkaim Museum Reserve’ in May 
2005. 
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In view of this unexpected interest, the appearance of Stanislav Grigoriev's book with 
scholarly arguments in favour of the Indo-European allegiance of the ‘Sintashta’ culture’ is 
highly opportune. Written in good English (an obvious merit of Dr Hargrave, the editor), 
richly illustrated and including a plentiful bibliography, the book makes the writer's posi- 
tion abundantly clear. 

In the reviewer's opinion, Part 1 of the book, where various aspects of ‘Sintashta culture’ 
are discussed, is of a paramount importance. Critically analysing the available evidence, 
G. arrived at several fundamental conclusions regarding the subsistence and social pattern 
of the communities that left behind these magnificent sites. Importantly, copious research 
failed to provide any evidence of agriculture (p. 128). No less important is the conclusion 
that metallurgy and metalworking had a limited importance and had no commodity value 
(p. 127). Based on detailed analysis of animal remains, G. concludes that the subsistence of 
the sites was based on sedentary-type stock-breeding, with the horse being used mainly for 
military purposes and as a draft animal; cattle forming the principal source of food, fol- 
lowed by horses and sheep (p. 129). Discussing the social order, G. views the Sintashta 
community as an egalitarian ‘monolithic militarised collective’ with no evidence of ‘social 
or property differentiation’ (p. 124). 

Less impressive is the chapter in which ‘periodisation and chronology of the Sintashta 
culture’ is discussed (pp. 130-37). Following in the footsteps of the traditional Soviet 
archaeological school, G. has based his chronological schemes entirely on typological analo- 
gies, not hiding his scepticism towards radiocarbon dating, which, in his words ‘rests on a 
very shaky basis’ (p. 133). Repeating the arguments of the 1960s—70s, he states (p. 137), 
that ‘the traditional chronology of Northern Eurasia is constructed on Near Eastern archae- 
ological evidence... and it is absolutely unacceptable to substitute [it with] radiocarbon 
chronology’. In making such statements, G. obviously ignores the latest achievements of 
radiocarbon technology which minimised and even, in some cases, totally eliminated the 
apparent discrepancies between radiocarbon dates and Near Eastern (notably Egyptian) 
written sources.? 

Yet it is the general theoretical approach which the writer has used in arguing for the 
Indo-European allegiance of the ‘Sintashta culture’ that is likely to arouse most serious 
objections. This approach lavishly illustrates the fallacies and shortcomings of the 'cultural- 
ethnic” paradigm which has been dominant in the Soviet archaeological school and remains 
shared by a great many archaeologists in the former USSR. The gist of this approach resides 
in the concept of 'archaeological culture’, which the writer has identified with ‘material 
culture’ (p. 13), providing no further explanation. On the same page one may read that ‘in 
archaeology there exists a rather fixed and unreflective idea that an archaeological culture 
can label any concrete ethnos'. Arguing against this concept, G. suggests a complicated 


! V.A. Shnirelman: “Archaeology and ethnic politics: the discovery of Arkaim'. Museum Interna- 
tional 50.2 (1998), 33-39; "Passions about Arkaim: Russian nationalism, the Arians and Archaeol- 
ogy’. Inner Asia 1.2 (1999), 267-82. 

? S.H. Savage, “Towards an AMS radiocarbon chronology of Prehistoric Egyptian ceramics’. 
Radiocarbon, 43.3 (2001), 1255-78; E. Marcus, C. Bronk Ramsey, T.G. Highman, W. Kutschera, 
U. Luft, A. Shortland, P. Steier and E.M. Wold, 'An AMS radiocarbon study of Middle kingdom 
Egyptian papyri from Illahun'. Paper to the 19th Internationsl Radiocarbon Conference, Oxford, 
April 2006. 
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strategy of ‘constructing large archaeological models and comparing them with correspond- 
ing linguistic models’ (p. 14). Avoiding any further details, he states that ‘such a method is 
used in this work'. As one might see further in the text, this method consists in splitting up 
archaeological assemblages into stylistic groups, seeking analogies for them in a wide area 
that includes the Near East, Caucasus, Europe and Siberia, and ascribing to them linguistic 
(or 'ethnic) connotations. ‘Ethnic significance is attached even to purely technological 
attributes: 'In the Transurals the mixture of clay and talcum was originally dominant, but 
alongside it there was a quantity of clay plus talcum and chamotte... This indicates that the 
population of the Transurals was not originally homogenous' (p. 88). Summing up his 
analysis of the Sintashta pottery corpus, G. divides them into 19 categories (‘types’), each 
stemming from different place of origin: 1, 6 and 7 coming from the Near East, 3 and 9 
from Eastern Europe, 5 from the Caucasus, and 2, 4 and 8, developed in the Volga-Urals 
area, being derivatives of the former ones (p. 99, fig. 98). 

Basically, this approach stemmed from the ‘seriation’ methodology developed in the 
mid-19th century by Oscar Montelius, a prominent Swedish archaeologist. Montelius 
developed a technique to date artefacts based on mutual similarities within a certain geo- 
graphical area. An absolute date was estimated based on the correlation of an artefact with 
historical references, such as a contemporary written record. This method was widely used 
in archaeology in the late 19th and early 20th centuries and became particularly popular in 
the Russo-Soviet archaeological school. Now, the validity of typology and seriation is ques- 
tioned even in relation to the North European Bronze Age, an area where this method had 
originally been developed? 

Modern archaeological discourse and, particularly, the post-processual school, which 
became the leading paradigm in Western archaeology from the 19805, fails to recognise any 
special meaning in archaeological artefacts (such as burial rites or iconography). Culture, 
according to the post-processual discourse, has multiple meaning, changing with its con- 
text.‘ In view of the aforesaid, it seems very hazardous to try to identify stylistic archaeo- 
logical units (‘cultures’) with linguistic entities. 

Part 2 of G.’s book deals entirely with the origins of ‘Indo-Iranian cultures’. Not being 
a linguist, the writer admits (pp. 151-52) that he is basing himself on a limited list of refer- 
ences, mostly of a popular character. In this chapter, G.’s strategy consists in reviewing 
various archaeological sites and ‘cultures’ and defining their Indo-European affinities. Thus, 
he writes (p. 155) that Chattal Hüyük (recte Catal Hüyük)’s Proto-Indo-European identity 
‘gives rise to serious doubts’. Discussing both the “Linearbandkeramik’ (preferred English 
terminology: ‘Linear pottery’) and the ‘Balkan Eneolithic’, he states that ‘it is possible to 
assume that their bearers spoke both Indo-European and Proto-North Caucasian dialects' 
(p. 157). In any case, no arguments are offered to substantiate these bold statements. It 
should be mentioned that no ‘proto-North Caucasian dialects’ has ever existed; numerous 
languages and dialects in that area (Adyghian, Nakh-Daghestanian and many others) have 
complicated histories and different origins. 


? K. Kristiansen, "The place of chronological studies in Archaeology. View from the Old World’. 
OJA 4.3 (1985), 251-66. 
^ I. Hodder, Reading the Past (Cambridge 1986). 
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In his book, G. repeatedly states that 'all cultural transformations... were a consequence 
of migratory processes’ (p. 158). Presently available data in relation to the neolithisation of 
Europe suggest that migrations played a subordinate role, with much greater importance 
being attached to 'cultural diffusion'. If the latter view prevails, the whole process of the 
expansion of large linguistic families, such as Indo-European, Uralic, Turkic and others, 
may be considered rather as a result of cultural and economic interaction. In this respect it 
is worth remembering the concept advanced by Count Trubetzkoy,’ who never accepted 
the existence of the 'Indo-European proto-language’ and argued that the observable simi- 
larities resulted from borrowings in the process of mutual contacts. 

Summing up, one should state that G.'s book includes useful and important informa- 
tion regarding Bronze Age sites in the Urals, much publicised in Russia but poorly known 
in the West. At the same time, it is useful as an illustration of the fallacies of the ethno- 
cultural paradigm. 


Pavel M. Dolukhanov (7) 


Y. Hamilakis, The Nation and its Ruins. Antiquity, Archaeology, and National Imagination in 
Greece, Classical Presences, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2007, xxii+352 pp., illus- 
trations. Cased, ISBN 978-0-19-923038-9 


This book was conceived (p. xi) during Hamilakis's time at Lampeter, once the most Eng- 
lish university institution in Wales, and an interesting location for formulating the work's 
central argument: the process of sacralisation of culture imposed by nationalism (harps 
and faux bards?). It has long seemed to me that Greece and Egypt have been cursed by the 
large quantity of ancient physical remains on their territory and the severe historical delu- 
sions, architectural idolatry, to which these give rise once 19th-century political national- 
ism is given its head. Whenever I hear the word ‘Hellenic’ in connection with the current 
Greek state, I shudder. Greece needs to escape from its obsession with continuity with ‘its’ 
ancient past; this books shows why it will not, for ‘the past is omnipresent in modern 
Greece’ (p. 57). 

There are eight chapters, from ‘Memories Cast in Marble...’ to “The Nation in Ruins’, 
one of them, inevitably, concerned with the Elgin Marbles (H. takes a rather jaundiced 
view of the effort and attention expended on their return or otherwise, sensibly wishing 
that the new Acropolis Museum would have a wider historical focus, but fearing yet 'another 
elaborate and illustrious exhibition of the Golden Age of the Hellenic nation': p. 286). 
Further comment here seems superfluous. 

Chapter 2 examines the State Archaeological Service, the Athens Archaeological Society, 
the various foreign schools, and the legal framework for the protection of antiquities. 

The next chapter looks at ‘Antiquity, Archaeology, and the Invention of Modern 
Greece’, opening with the arrival of the newly enthroned German King Otto in his capital- 
to-be, Athens, and the attempts to clothe him in a ‘legitimacy that the classical past, through 


5 N.S. Trubetzkoy, ‘Gedanken über das Indogermanenproblem’. Acta Linguistica 1 (1939), 
81-89. 
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its material remains, could give’ (p. 63), moving on in ‘Dreaming the Nation’ and ‘Purify- 
ing the Landscape, Producing the Heterotopia of Hellenism' (i.e. the demolition of non- 
conforming 'remnants that polluted material traces of the golden age of the classical period' 
[p. 86], and the rebuilding and re-creation of symbolically important monuments) to show 
how antiquities came to occupy a central position in the national imagination of Greece, or 
rather the imagined community of the Greek nation, before and in the first century of 
independence, thereby enabling the divorce of ‘nineteenth century Greece from its histori- 
cal and social context, that is the context of nationalist European movements, and plac[ing] 
it in a de-historicized myth-space’, a nation apart (p. 103), despite the increased mercantile 
contact with western Europe and the Romantic Philhellenism of the rising middle classes 
there, which had formed a backdrop to the resurrection of Greece from death. Later addi- 
tions to the heady brew resurrected Philip and Alexander, rehabilitated Byzantium and saw 
the melding of antiquity and ancient folk-religious survivals with Orthodoxy, thus leading 
to the megalomaniac ‘great idea’. 

In Chapter 4, ‘The Archaeologist as Shaman’, the career of Manolis Andronikos, a refu- 
gee from the disastrous cremation of the ‘great idea’ and a man of dreams and visions, casts 
light on the modern Macedonian question and some of its symbolic aspects (‘Hang Out 
More Flags’). In the bizarre crypt-museum at Vergina, ‘the visitors, together with the hon- 
oured ancient (Philip [II]) and recent dead (Andronikos), feel that they are all participants 
in the eternal life of the nation’ (p. 158). Meanwhile, Philip II has been monumentalised 
in bronze in a central location in Thessalonica, a city with which he has no connection (a 
monument to its Sephardic Jewish community might have been more appropriate), as part 
of the 'sanitized, heavily remade version of the past’ that this sort of guff requires. 
Andronikos, uprooted like many others from Asia Minor in the 1922 disaster, ‘went down 
the tomb not to find roots, but to plant them' (p. 163), in someone else's soil. 


‘The village had no history”, he said of Vergina, erasing thus with these five words the 
presence (and past) of people who inhabited the hamlets of Koutles and Barbes, and 
who... may have spoken their own non-Greek language... He had to produce history 
not only for the village but also for the region of northern Greece as a whole, annexed 
to the state of Greece only in 1913 (p. 163). 


As to the realities of ancient Greece, ancient Macedonia and especially of the mixture that was 
modern Macedonia (Greek, Yugoslav and Bulgarian)... Modern politicians, trapped inside 
modern Greece's idea of its ‘Hellenic’ inheritance, meet an archaeologist who believes ‘in his 
sacred mission and his destiny as shaman of the nation’ (p. 165) at ‘a key moment in the 
remaking of the Hellenic national myth in the twentieth century’. Dream or nightmare? 
Chapter 5, ‘Spartan Visions ...’, looks at the authoritarian regime of General Metaxas 
(1936-41). As H. remarks (p. 28), one of the central features of the discussion throughout 
the volume is how inaccurate it is to view ‘nationalist "abuses" of the archaeological past’ as 
being manifestations primarily of authoritarian regimes, rather they involve 'all members of 
the nationalized body’. Thus, the ‘ideological deployment of the ancient past as an educa- 
tional tool... [in] textbooks in particular’ (p. 29) has continued to the present, irrespective 
of regime or party politics. Even then, many of Metaxas's opponents operated within the 
‘national narrative’ of continuity with the glorious past (p. 195) — their doubts were over 
the immediate present; whilst many ‘intellectuals’ had already been peddling the fusion of 
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Hellenism, Byzantine-Orthodox Christianity and folk tradition that marked the regime, 
and they would continue to do so. Metaxas was militarily competent and sane, unlike many 
of those dominant in Greek politics between 1909 and 1936 who were neither. He kitted 
out his regime, but fortunately not himself, in the latest haute couture from Lisbon,! Rome 
and Berlin: the Third Hellenic Civilisation, youth movements in pseudo-historical or folk 
dress, rituals and ‘re-enactments’, symbols (the ‘Minoan’ double axe in this case), populism 
and austerity (hence Sparta), national purification (“Hellenising’ place-names in the recently 
acquired north, forcing ethnic minorities, i.e. the real inhabitants, to speak Greek, and 
internal colonisation; these were processes inherited from his ‘democratic’ predecessors, 
with parallels in contemporary Turkey and Bulgaria, in part an inevitable corollary of the 
disastrous escapade in Asia Minor, and no more than nation-building as many then under- 
stood it — territorial aggrandisement was not part of the agenda), etc? 

Like fascist Italy, the regime sponsored archaeological excavation and exhibitions — 
antiquities as 'ambassadors of the nation' (p. 200); and there was no blatant abuse of the 
archaeological past. Altogether more satisfactory than the developments described in Chap- 
ter Á, or in Chapter 6, where the inmates of Civil War era re-education camps on Makro- 
nisos were employed in building copies of the Parthenon and other ancient monuments: 
‘thus, ironically an island largely devoid of any significant material traces of the ancient 
past, became in the late 1940s a landscape filled with material evocations of classical antiq- 
uity (p. 217). H. remarks elsewhere that 'irony and national imagination do not seem to be 
very good bedfellows' (p. 165), but perhaps he is being ironic himself. 

A wide-ranging and interesting study; well produced and tellingly illustrated. 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


M.H. Hansen, Polis. An Introduction to the Ancient Greek City-State, Oxford University 
Press, Oxford 2006, viii+237 pp. Paperback. ISBN 10: 0-19-920850-6/13: 978-0-19- 
920850-0 


The study of ancient Greek civilisation took a giant leap forward in 2004 with the publica- 
tion by Oxford University Press of An Inventory of Archaic and Classical Poleis, edited by 
Mogens Herman Hansen and Thomas Heine Nielsen. The Inventory, the product of an 
international team of scholars, is the crowning achievement of the Copenhagen Polis Cen- 
tre, established in 1993 by the Danish National Research Foundation and located at 
Copenhagen University. In just under 1000 large, densely packed, double-columned pages, 
the Inventory catalogues a grand total of 1035 Archaic and Classical city-states (out of an 
estimated original 1500), with each entry providing a summary of what is known sup- 
ported by citation of ancient sources and up-to-date bibliography. An Introduction, a 150- 
page book in itself, provides in both preliminary and summarising fashion detailed discus- 
sion of over two dozen topics common to many or all poleis. Indexes, running close to 


! Many depressing comparisons may be drawn between the inept and unstable military, republi- 
can and military-republican governments of Portugal and Greece between the 1900s and 1930s. 

? A useful addition to the bibliography would have been A.N. Karakasidou, Fields of Wheat, Hills 
of Blood: Passages to Nationhood in Greek Macedonia, 1870-1990 (Chicago 1997). 
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another 150 pages, compile references across 27 headings. To say that this encyclopaedia 
supersedes all previous such works would be an understatement to say the least, inasmuch 
as previously scholars had little else at their disposal than usually outdated articles in the 
Pauly-Wissowa Realencyclopädie. The Inventory is a model not only of scholarship but of an 
enviable (and only seldom encountered) efficiency of organisation, since just 11 years tran- 
spired from the foundation of the Polis Centre to publication — preceded by a dozen or so 
monographs or collections of papers on specialised topics! 

Now, with the publication two years later of H.'s Polis, the work of the Polis Centre has 
given us an 'introduction' to the ancient Greek city-state. "This brief overview is designed 
for a broad band of interested readers and also for the narrower public of classical scholars, 
archaeologists, anthropologists, sociologists and historians, who in the course of their pro- 
fessional work have to come to terms with what is understood by a city, a state and city- 
state' (p. 3). Beyond Greece, Polis helps to fulfil the Polis Centre's second goal (after the 
completion of the Inventory), ‘to understand the polis in a wider world-historical context’ 
(p. 2). The Polis Centre team succeeded in identifying a total of 37 'city-state cultures’, 
from the Sumerians in Mesopotamia in the 3rd millennium BC to the extinction of the last 
remaining survivor around AD 1900. In contrast with the exclusively classical content of 
the /nventory, the present book represents the first attempt 'to get an overall picture of how 
many and what kind of city-state cultures there have been in the history of the world' 
(p. 2). Given the brief confines of my review, a listing of the chapter titles will have to 
suffice as an indication of the book's comprehensive scope: 

Part I, ‘City-States in World History’, comprises ‘Cities, States, City-States and City- 
State Cultures’, ‘A Sketch of the Thirty-Seven Identified City-State Cultures and ‘“Coun- 
try-States” versus City-State Cultures’. 

Part II, ‘The City-State Culture in Ancient Greece’, amounting to just over two-thirds 
of the text proper (some 20 chapters), takes up "The Unity of the City-State Culture of 
Ancient Greece’, “The Rise of the Ancient Greek City-State Culture’, ‘The End of the City- 
State Culture in Ancient Greece’, ‘How Poleis Arose and Disappeared’, ‘What is a Polis? An 
Investigation of the Concept of “Polis”, ‘The Polis as City and State’, ‘Polis as City’, ‘The 
Settlement Pattern of the Ancient Greek City-States’, "The Size and Population of the Cit- 
ies’, "The Demography of the Greek City-State Culture’, "The Economy of the Cities: Max 
Weber's “Ideal Type”, ‘Polis as City in the Archaic Period’, “The Greek Conception of 
Polis as a City with a Hinterland’, ‘Polis as State’, ‘Army’, ‘Religion’, ‘State and Society’, 
‘Civil War (Stasis)’, ‘Relationships between Polei? and “The Hellenistic Polis. 

Part III, ‘Conclusion’, consists of a single chapter, 24: ‘The Polis Compared with Other 
City-State Cultures’. The extensive ‘Notes’ that follow, equalling in pages about one-third 
of the text, consistently cite ancient sources and secondary literature in addition to the 
Inventory and other Polis Centre publications. ‘References’ usefully list the Polis Centre 
titles in full as well as providing an extensive and up-to-date bibliography of scholarly titles. 
For the classicist reader, the ‘Index of Sources’ compiles citations of literary texts and of 
inscriptions and papyri. An index of names and a general index round out the back-matter. 
Notwithstanding the occasional technical term, the English is straightforward and readable. 
No Greek font is used, and the presence of the usual transliterated proper nouns will aid, 
rather than impede, the non-classicist reader. Understandably, no attempt was made to 
place the over 1000 placed city-states on a map! 
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Despite the rather handbook-like content and organisation of Polis, H.'s discussions are 
frequently conceptual in focus, attentive to the comparative possibilities of the world-wide 
distribution of the city-state, and always alive to methodological issues. Neither a summary 
of, nor guide to, the /nventory, Polis is enriched not only by the author's unmatched depth 
of knowledge and understanding of the Greek material but also by his informed and lively 
engagement with world history from the Sumerians to the present day. Without compro- 
mising its utilitarian value for either lay or professional reader, Polis is above all an interpre- 
tation. How much of that interpretation the reader will accept will, I suspect, in many cases 
come down to one's tolerance of uncertainty, given all the vagaries of reference, meaning, 
reliability and chronology that infest the primary sources. Non-specialists will necessarily 
have to accept much on faith. Specialists can use the ‘Notes’, and of course the Inventory, 
to find their way back to the ancient writings, inscriptions and papyri, reports of archaeo- 
logical surveys, and all the rest on which the entire edifice rests. 

Needless to say, every person — reader, scholar or teacher — interested in the city-state, 
classical or non-classical, will be well advised to add H.'s book to their personal library. 
Having no competitor as the standard introduction to the subject, its accessibility in com- 
bination with its authoritative grounding in the Polis Centre's exhaustive researches guar- 
antees it a long and productive reign as a title essential to the understanding of ancient 
Greek civilisation in its historical global context. 


University of Pittsburgh Nicholas F. Jones 


M.H. Hansen, The Shotgun Method. The Demography of the Ancient Greek City-State Cul- 
ture, The Fordyce W. Mitchel Memorial Lecture Series, University of Missouri Press, 
Columbia/London 2006, xii«140 pp. Cased. ISBN 10: 0-8262-1667-6/13: 978-0- 
8262-1667-0 


Organised in four chapters supplemented by six supporting appendices, this brief volume 
grew out of the Fordyce W. Mitchel Memorial Lectures delivered by Hansen at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in Columbia in 2004. In the Preface, H. reflects nostalgically upon his 
intellectual exchanges with Mitchel back in 1983 when both spent a term at the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton, but in the main the lectures draw upon the more recent 
research incorporated in the foundational An Inventory of Archaic and Classical Poleis, edited 
by H. and Thomas Heine Nielsen and published in 2004. The Inventory summarises and 
interprets the records of 1035 known city-states (out of an estimated original 1500) and by 
its comprehensiveness makes feasible an attempt ‘to establish the number of inhabitants in 
the ancient Greek city-states’ (pp. 1-2). Spatially, The Shotgun Method covers both the 
Greek Homeland and the whole of the pre-Hellenistic diaspora, but temporally it is nar- 
rowed to a single epoch, the age of Alexander (p. 3). 

H. had been preceded by Beloch's standard treatise Die Bevólkerung der griechisch- 
Römischen Welt, but its coverage beyond the Homeland is spotty or non-existent and of 
course much new evidence had accumulated since its publication in 1886. Part of H.’s 


! KJ. Beloch, Die Bevölkerung der griechisch-Rémischen Welt (Leipzig 1886). 
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purpose is to remedy some of the regional deficiencies, although Beloch's convenient case- 
by-case handbook organisation will continue to make the venerable book indispensable for 
the scholar with a particular city-state in mind. But H. also addresses demographic ques- 
tions relating to the Greek world as a whole and especially, where the particular polis is 
concerned, the relative populations of intra- and extramural sectors. Citation of the titles of 
chapters and appendices will have to serve in this brief review as an indication of The Shot- 
gun Method? design and content: “The Shotgun Method Used to Establish the Number of 
Inhabitants in the Ancient Greek City-States’, ‘The Population of Walled Poleis’, “The 
Proportion of the Population Settled in the Hinterland’ and "The Carrying Capacity of the 
Ancient Greek Polis World’. Appendices address ‘Some Test Cases’, ‘Population of the 
Greek Homeland versus the Population of Colonies and Hellenized Communities”, ‘Walled 
Poleis Organized according to Size of Territory’, “Walled Poleis Geographically Organized’, 
"The Population of Walled Poleis in Epeiros and Makedonia’ and ‘Corvisier’s Calculation 
of the Urban Population of Thessaly’. 

Numbers apart, H.'s principal aim is to force a revision of the notion of the ‘consump- 
tion city’ applied to ancient Greece by Sombart, Weber and Finley, among others. On that 
model, an urban few live off the surplus produced by the rural many — a proposition that 
of necessity makes claims regarding a population’s distribution between town and country. 
Summarising an earlier 2004 article, H.’s chapter on “The Proportion of the Population 
Settled in the Hinterland’ calls into question the assumptions underpinning this doctrine 
by adducing the findings of a growing number of archaeological surveys (pp. 64-76). The 
surveys would appear to confute the more recent conclusions of Horden and Purcell’s The 
Corrupting Sea,” which places ‘the characteristic urban population of the preindustrial Med- 
iterranean’ at approximately 3, 5 or 10 %. Naturally, given the nature of our evidence (and 
especially the archaeological evidence), precision eludes the cautious investigator, but H. 
does venture that ‘in many regions the majority of the population must have lived in towns’ 
(p. 75). The actual percentage in any particular case depended on the size of the city-state’s 
territory: in a very small polis, a great number resided inside the walls (commuting to and 
from their fields), while in a very large polis, such as Athens, the proportion of intramural 
residents will have been much lower. 

Method is everything in studies such as these, and H. is most conscientious in explicitly 
contrasting the various approaches and in assessing the assumptions that under-gird them. 
Nonetheless, his own approach, the ‘shotgun method’, leaves me a little puzzled. By way of 
explaining the shotgun metaphor, H. states that to study ancient history is like hunting hares 
(p. 1). To aim at a single hare and attempt to hit it with a single bullet is unlikely to meet 
with success, but the spraying of shot in the general direction of the game is more promising. 
Personally, I would have preferred the allied term ‘scattershot’, which would shift the empha- 
sis from the firearm to the wide scattering of the shot itself. But however that may be, 
doesn’t the metaphor, when applied to demography, imply a kind of sampling, with its vital 
ingredient of a random selection that speaks for the whole? And, if so, is this really what the 
demographer of ancient Greece is doing? Or is that demographer making use of what little 


? P. Horden and N. Purcell, The Corrupting Sea: A Study of Mediterranean History (Oxford 
2000). 
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evidence has reached us and hoping that it speaks for the original, mostly lost whole? I see no 
good reasons to think that that little evidence was either randomly produced or, once pro- 
duced, randomly preserved. As with previous demographic researches by classicists, so with 
population studies: skewing of the data always remains a very real possibility. 

‘Culture’ figures as the key term in H.’s subtitle. Without some higher order entity such 
as ‘culture’ as the end goal of the demographic enterprise, it is questionable what would be 
the value of getting a more accurate headcount or a better idea of the population's distribu- 
tion between town and country. But how did demography impact the production of cul- 
ture? Well, there are fundamental conditions of life (culture! in the more general sense) 
that necessarily bring into play each and every human being, and the controversy about the 
‘consumption city’ may stand as a signal example of that impact. But the high ‘culture’ that 
has always made the ancient Greeks an object of intense interest (and admiration) was pre- 
dominantly a product of the city-states' citizen classes. Demographically speaking, we would 
then need to know how many citizens there were, what was the citizens” percentage of the 
total population, and whether the citizens lived inside or outside the walls — to mention 
only the most fundamental questions to the fore in The Shotgun Method. Yet even for 
Athens, where our evidence is most abundant, these questions have been debated endlessly 
and often without satisfactory conclusion, so for this (as well as other) reasons, it is remains 
to be seen how far demographic studies will ever take us towards a better understanding of 
‘the ancient Greek city-state culture’. 


University of Pittsburgh Nicholas F. Jones 


L. Hardwick and C. Gillespie (eds.), Classics in Post-Colonial Worlds, Classical Presences, 
Oxford University Press, Oxford 2007, xvi+422 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978- 
0-19-929610-1 


This volume grew out of a conference of the same name, held in Birmingham in 2004 some 
few miles from the home of that noted imperialist and Colonial Secretary, Joseph Cham- 
berlain. One of the editors, Lorna Hardwick, is Director of the Reception of Classical Texts 
Research Project at the Open University in Britain. As well as Hardwick's Introduction 
there are 19 chapters, divided into three sections of roughly equal length: ‘Case Studies’, 
‘Encounter and New Traditions and ‘Challenging Theory: Framing Further Questions’; 
with contributors from (or based in) the Low Countries, India, southern and western Africa 
and the United States, but mainly from the British Isles. Thus, the ‘post-colonial worlds 
are those formerly subject to European, actually British, control (‘imperialism’) or colonisa- 
tion (in this volume most authors are fast and free in the use of colonial, imperial, etc., 
ignoring a multitude of constitutional and practical differences). We do not live in a post- 
colonial world, as the inhabitants of Tibet, Sinkiang and western New Guinea, among 
many others, will testify; nor in a post-imperial one (Taiwan, Georgia, etc.) — although this 
is not what Ika Willis has in mind in “The Empire Never Ended’, where her word play does 
not deride Derrida. 

The seven contributions to Part 1 focus on Africa. ‘Antigone and her African Sisters...’ 
(James Gibbs) includes a short account of Classics in the education system of the Gold 
Coast/Ghana (it seems that Britain exported the teaching of Graeco-Roman culture and 
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languages to all parts of its empire except India: Hanish Trivedi, p. 287) and of local pro- 
ductions of ‘Antigone’ from the 1930s on (‘Antigone’ is a unifying element in all three 
parts and the Introduction). ‘Post-Apartheid Electra...’ offers thoughts on perpetrator and 
victim in modern South Africa, although I wince at the term ‘free elections’ as a synonym 
for universal suffrage. Heroes’ Acre in Zimbabwe occupies 57 ha (an early example of that 
country's inflation?). The sculptures there are examined in Chapter 7 (Jessie Maritz) and 
comparisons drawn with monuments ancient and modern (North Korea, a neo-Stalinist 
state with architecture to match and an export trade in it, China, Soviet war memorials, 
etc.). In both style and subject it would surely have been appropriate to offer some com- 
parisons with the friezes on the Allan Wilson/Shangani memorial (1904) at World's View 
in the Matopos — friezes are rare in Central Africa. 

Part 2 mixes Africa and the Caribbean (especially Derek Walcott), but also Ireland. 
Richard Evans gives an account of the classical heritage of the Voortrekker Monument in 
South Africa; in doing so he pays much attention to the work of Sir Herbert Baker (Mr 
Rhodes's favourite architect, later of New Delhi) in the creation of Pretoria as a capital, and 
to the classical influences and inspirations underlying his work. Union of South Africa, the 
proper name of the country from 1910 to 1961, appears in inverted commas for some 
reason (Zuid-Afrikaansche Republiek does not), George V is dubbed 'King-Emperor 
(appropriate only for India), and while the cost of the Union Buildings is recorded in 
pounds, that of the Monument is given primarily in rands, a currency not in use until long 
after its erection. Stephen Wilmer's account of a Dublin performance of Seamus Heaney's 
version of ‘Burial at Thebes’ seems more concerned with the USA's bizarre Patriot Act 
(where inverted commas might have been employed to some effect), the invasion of Iraq, 
and the status of Northern Ireland — ‘still arguably a colony’ (p. 230) (like Brittany or 
Hawaii, then). 

In ‘From the Peloponnesian War to the Iraq War: a Post-Liberal Reading of Greek 
Tragedy’, Michiel Leezenberg eschews assimilating the American response to events in Sep- 
tember 2001 to a classical tragedy, compares and contrasts Aristophanes' ridicule of Cleon 
with the activities of Michael Moore (awarding more points to Aristophanes), and warns 
against thinking that the Athenian empire has anything but a vague resemblance 'to mod- 
ern English (sic) and American imperialism' (p. 270). Fine. 

Hardwick, in 'Shades of Multi-Lingualism in Modern Performances of Greek Tragedy 
in Post-Colonial Contexts’, also addresses Heaney's ‘Burial at Thebes’ along the way. Again, 
one feels that the author's political attitudes obtrude too far into a chapter which manages 
some interesting observations on the use of the English language in Ireland, distinctions 
between English and British, and the use of Hiberno-English as a literary language in late 
19th-early 20th-century Ireland. The ‘re-opening of the Scottish Parliament after a gap of 
nearly three hundred years! (p. 326) is a misunderstanding of the entirely new devolved 
body; the label parliament merely a delusion for the town-councillor inmates (to offer my 
own counterblast to the relentless political tone of many of the pieces). 

A curate's egg. The first half generally more palatable. There is a unified bibliography, 
slightly erratic in order and format, containing CNN.Com (2), Derrida (3), Foucault (6), 
Fugard (4), Nietzsche (3), Said (4), Schliemann (2), etc. 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 
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A. Harris (ed.), Incipient Globalization? Long-Distance Contacts in the Sixth Century, Read- 
ing Medieval Studies 32, BAR International Series 1644, Archaeopress, Oxford 2007, 
104 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978-1-4073-0078-8 


The essays in this book derive from a conference that addressed archaeological evidence for 
long-distance political and economic contacts in the 6th century AD. Several geographical 
and cultural settings are covered, from north-western Europe and Britain to Palestine, Ethi- 
opia and China. The editorial theme questions how trans-regional contacts in late antiquity 
compare with contemporary global economic and political relations. This is stated in the 
Introduction, in which Anthea Harris writes that 


the idea of holding a conference on this subject grew out of an increasing realization 
that analysts within International Relations Theory and International Political Economy 
had become deeply interested in the long-term history of the process of globalization, 
and that the transition from the Roman to the Mediaeval periods is often characterized 
as a significant change within the scholarly field of International Relations (p. 1). 


That the Late Roman economy can be likened to, and even seen to precede contempo- 
rary, globalised capitalism, may seem a provocative proposition. As Ken Dark notes in a 
wide-ranging essay on ‘models, metaphors and the realities of long-distance trade and 
diplomacy’, conceptualising trade and exchange in late antiquity as ‘global’ follows recent 
revisions to long-held precepts about the ancient, and especially the Late Roman economy. 
The 'Finleyan' view of a ‘minimal’ system that was state-managed, slave-based and domi- 
nated by agriculture has been challenged by a growing body of archaeological evidence for 
complex, local and long-distance commerce and exchange systems. While the Byzantine 
state's central role as a landowning, productive and redistributive power is acknowledged, 
the range of agents involved in diverse temporal and geographical settings is manifest; agri- 
culture was indeed the primary productive activity within and beyond the Roman empire, 
however, the period is also seen as ‘proto-industrial’, with craft specialisation and a greater 
role attributed to mercantile and commercial actors. 

Such broad characterisations are only possible after evidence has been gathered at a local 
level. Regional syntheses of material culture such as those presented here enrich and strengthen 
understanding of economic and political history. Material evidence for long-distance contacts 
in late antiquity often comes in the form of distinctive artefact classes of an elite nature; 
artefacts that reflect high-status sectors of society are used to support general arguments on 
the emergence and nature of settlements, on long-distance contacts and how these reflect on 
the broader politics and society of ‘supplier’ and ‘consumer’ regions. Several of the papers 
here identify and interpret exotic and prestige items and present their ‘cultural biographies’, 
to investigate why certain objects were circulating in certain places at certain times. 

In Jórg Drauschke's paper on Byzantine imports in the Merovingian empire, a range 
of artefacts — weaponry, jewellery, silverware and coins, plant remains and textiles — is 
considered. A key concern is to determine the origin of long-distance imports, and then 
to ask what their appearance in north-western Europe can tell us about the nature of 
contacts with the Byzantine world. Drauschke argues for greater chronological and geo- 
graphical precision in the identification of objects as ‘Byzantine’. He notes that ‘in com- 
plex, organised societies several exchange mechanisms can coexist’, and that the arrival of 
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prestige goods in the Merovingian empire reflects various modes of economic activity: 
‘redistribution, reciprocity and market exchange’ (p. 70). 

Pendants from north-western Europe, pilgrim flasks from Egypt and glass vessels brought 
to China from the Byzantine and Sasanian empires are the subjects of three papers on the 
circulation of specific prestige goods. Charlotte Behr discusses the decoration and distribu- 
tion of bracteates, golden pendants stamped with figural and geometric images. These are 
principally found among hoards and as grave-goods in Scandinavia and especially the Dan- 
ish islands, as well as from eastern Britain, northern France, Germany, Poland and Central 
Europe, proving exchange networks that crossed political and ethnic boundaries. Bracteates 
are religious items that reflect the beliefs and mentality of their owners, and their circula- 
tion is seen to represent elite-level gift-exchange and diplomatic contact rather than trade 
and commerce. The pilgrim flask is another form of sacred object that was both portable 
and prestigious. Ceramic flasks, tokens and other souvenirs were made at several pilgrimage 
sites in the eastern Mediterranean from the 5th to 7th centuries, one of the main produc- 
tion centres being the shrine of St Menas in north-west Egypt, from where flasks were 
widely disseminated within and outside the recognised borders of the Byzantine empire.’ 
This subject is addressed by Susanne Bangert, who focuses on Menas flasks in Britain, of 
which nine examples are discussed. The sample is admittedly small, and none have a secure 
archaeological context, however, each is convincingly shown to be a late antique import, 
thus representing a source of evidence on British contacts with the Mediterranean world 
and the Byzantine Church. 

The Church was a significant motivator of long-distance contacts, both as a direct agent 
in the movement of commodities and as a medium through which ideas and ideologies 
were spread. In a paper on Ethiopian Christian material culture, Niall Finneran assesses the 
external influences on the creation of an Ethiopian Christian identity during late antiquity, 
particularly focusing on the region's relations with Syria in contrast to Egypt and the ‘core’ 
regions of the Byzantine empire, with the associated implications of the Aksumite polity's 
alignment with anti-Chalcedonian movements. Aksum was first exposed to Christianity in 
the Áth century according to Rufinus who, in cz. 410, described the rescue of two Syrian 
brothers from a shipwreck in the Red Sea, who subsequently converted the Aksumite court. 
Written sources also describe the arrival in the 5th century of the ‘Nine Saints’, who may 
have originated from Syria, Anatolia or elsewhere in the Byzantine empire, and established 
hilltop monasteries in Ethiopia. External influences are assessed with reference to church 
architecture, which shows elements of international and local styles in construction and 
embellishment. 

Coins and pottery are vital sources of information to gauge the extent and nature of 
long-distance contacts in late antiquity. In Kate da Costa's paper, Late Roman red-slipped 
ware ceramics found at 12 sites in Palestine are assessed to identify fluctuations in the rela- 
tive quantities of local and imported fine ware classes (Phocaean, Cypriot and African Red 
Slip Ware). The study highlights the difficulty of gathering and interpreting regional, quan- 


titative data, where differences in site type, sample size, excavation method and classifica- 


! See W. Anderson, ‘Menas Flasks in the West: Pilgrimage and Trade at the End of Antiquity’. 
AWE 6 (2007), 221-43. 
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tory approach hinder comparative study. While variation in local and regional trade pat- 
terns is discerned and growing regionalisation is identified from the 5th century, the figures 
obtained can only allow an impression of trade and craft patterns over short time spans. 

Pottery is an abundant and informative resource for dating and characterising late 
antique patterns of trade. Coins are likewise durable, datable and, when their context is well 
recorded, capable of offering detailed insights into past peoples and societies. Numismatic 
evidence forms the basis of Harris's comparative study of long-distance contacts between 
Byzantium and Britain, and between Byzantium and China. Here, inconsistent quantities 
and qualities of data clearly affect the kinds of conclusions possible: while material evidence 
for connections between Britain and the Mediterranean have been well scrutinised over the 
years, archaeological studies of contacts between Byzantium and China are less advanced. 
Nevertheless, studies such as those of Lin Yin on the distribution of Byzantine coins in 
northern and central China, have shed new light on long-distance connections across polit- 
ical and ethnic boundaries. The presence of Byzantine solidi in graves belonging to Sogdi- 
ans, an important group in 5th- to 7th-century north-west China, is seen to indicate con- 
tact with the Sasanian and Byzantine worlds. Several of the coins are pierced, supposedly to 
be worn as pendants or clothing accessories, so apparently serving as prestige items rather 
than as part of a monetised economy. 

In this short volume, several key historical and archaeological issues are discussed, rang- 
ing from theories on past economics, travel and trade, to reflections on the nature and 
quality of archaeological data. The eight papers are erudite, well written and presented, and 
the prompt publication, following a conference held in 2005, is laudable. The questions 
posed in the book's editorial and introductory essay are not directly engaged with; rather, 
the case studies are stand-alone articles that the introductory themes may be considered 
alongside. While the thematic approach and inclusion of diverse regional and cultural 
spheres are welcome, a greater number of contributions would have strengthened the edito- 
rial stance. This is, however, a minor criticism, and as a collection of well-researched and 
stimulating essays, the book is successful. 


University of Melbourne William Anderson 


O. Hekster and R. Fowler (eds.), Imaginary Kings. Royal Images in the Ancient Near East, 
Greece and Rome, Oriens et Occidens 11, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2005, 231 
pp.» illustrations. Cased. ISBN 3-515-08765-6/ISSN 1615-4517 


"Visibility lies at the heart of power. The ability to create and manipulate images is itself an 
indication of power and (arguably) a means to accumulate greater power.' Mit diesen Wor- 
ten beginnt der Beitrag, in dem die Herausgeber des anzuzeigenden Bandes unter dem Titel 
‘Imaginary Kings. From Persia to Rome’ in die Thematik eines Seminars einführen, das 
2003 im Merton College der University of Oxford durchgeführt worden ist. Es geht um 
“Repräsentation im Bild und Macht’, eine Thematik, die seit einiger Zeit in verschiedenen 
Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaften diskutiert wird (vgl. S. 9 Anm. 4). Als Element, das die 
untersuchten Bereiche verbindet, wird die monarchische Staatsform gesehen. 

Es waren sieben Beiträge vorgelegt worden, sechs davon werden im vorliegenden Band 
veröffentlicht. Andrew Meadows, der die Beziehungen zwischen der hellenistischen und der 
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rómischen Welt auf der Grundlage des numismatischen Befundes analysiert hatte, konnte 
seine Ausführungen nicht rechtzeitig für den Druck zur Verfügung stellen. Statt dessen ist 
eine Studie von Peter Thonemann aufgenommen worden. 

Vorangestellt ist die bereits genannte Einführung (allgemeinere Überlegungen; Königs- 
ideologie als ‘Multi-dimensional conversation’ im Sinne eines vierdimensionalen Gesprächs: 
König, Untertan, Rivale, Vergangenheit, S. 22; ‘Image and power: the creation of legiti- 
macy’, d.h. u.a. Legitimierung durch dynastisches Bewußtsein; S. 29-30; ‘From Persia to 
Rome: the limits of monarchy’: lokale Könige und Oberherrschaft, 'zweischichtige Souve- 
rinitàt; S. 37). Es gibt verschiedene Möglichkeiten, durch die der Herrscher in Erschei- 
nung treten kann. Der aktuellen Anwesenheit des Herrschers, der sichtbaren Repräsentanz 
etwa in der Schlacht, kommt dabei eine besondere Bedeutung zu. An die Stelle der physi- 
schen Präsenz kann aber bis zu einem gewissen Grade ein ‘Bild’ treten (S. 15). Die Verfas- 
ser erinnern wiederholt an vergleichbare Erscheinungen in gegenwärtigen Gesellschaften. 
Die Überlegungen sind zur Einstimmung in die Untersuchung ausgewählter Erscheinun- 
gen gedacht, die anschließend im wesentlichen in zeitlicher Abfolge vorgelegt werden. 

Zunächst betrachtet Lindsay Allan die achämenidischen Herrscher, für die Audienz- 
Szenen auf den Reliefs der Paläste sowie andersartigen Denkmälern (z.B. Siegeln), im Blick 
von außen (Griechen) auch in satirischer Umkehrung (S. 52 ff.), ein wesentliches Element 
der Königsideologie bilden. Neben der Analyse der Bilder (dazu sieben Abbildungen) war- 
den auch literarische Zeugnisse ausgewertet. 

Zeitlich anschließend, aber in einer anderen geographischen Region angesiedelt, ist der 
Beitrag von Peter Thonemann, in dem es um das Verhältnis von Demetrios Poliorketes zu 
Athen geht, d.h. das Aufeinandertreffen von hellenistischem Königsbild und städtischer 
Gesellschaft des demokratischen Athen. Die Übernahme der Stadt durch Demetrios bringt 
die Beugung unter den Willen des Kónigs. Dionysische Feiern und die Festlichkeiten der 
Demetrieia werden in den Dienst der Herrscherideologie gestellt. 

Daß sich in Kleinasien das kleine Territorium Kommagene, zwischen den beherrschen- 
den politischen Máchten (Seleukiden, Parthern, Rom) in einem Schnittpunkt gelegen, von 
der Mitte des 2.Jh. v.Chr. an behaupten konnte, ist ein erstaunliches Phänomen. Marghe- 
rita Facella geht es in ihrer Studie (illustriert durch 12 Abbildungen von Monumenten und 
Münzen) nicht nur um das Selbstverstindnis der Herrscher, die neben der Berufung auf 
iranische Herkunft vor allem durch ein bewußtes Bekenntnis zum Hellenismus in Erschei- 
nung getreten sind. Obwohl sie sich mit den Parthern arrangierten, gaben sie sich beim 
Vordringen Roms in Vorderasien aber auch als ‘Freunde’ der neuen Großmacht zu erken- 
nen. Beachtung findet besonders die rómische Sicht, in der das Verhalten durchaus kritisch 
gesehen wird. Antiochos I. (durch Opportunismus bestimmt) und Antiochos' IV. (Hand- 
lungsspielraum vóllig durch die rómische Politik eingegrenzt) sind zwei Beispiele für unter- 
schiedliche Ausprigungen der Beziehungen zur rómischen Macht. 

Wenn Matthew Gisborne königliche Darstellungen einerseits, Sulla als Repräsentanten 
und Reorganisator der späten römischen Republik andererseits miteinander in Verbindung 
bringt, scheint das auf den ersten Blick weit hergeholt. Sulla knüpft aber bei verschiedenen 
Gelegenheiten sowohl an die rómische Kónigszeit als auch die hellenistischen Kónige an. 
Auch ein Blick in die Überlieferung (vor allem die Münzen, 15 Exemplare sind in Abbil- 
dung beigefügt) zeigt, daß damals auch königliche Titel und Symbole Aufnahme in das 
herrschaftliche Repertoire gefunden haben. Sie wirken weiter, bis schließlich unter Augustus 
eine neue Qualität erreicht wird. In gewisser Weise bildet die Zeit Sullas einen Wendepunkt 
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im Selbstverständnis der späten Republik. 

Richard Fowlers Studie (mit 13 Abb. von Reliefs und Münzen) führt dann wieder nach 
dem Osten. Achämenidisches Persien und arsakidische Dynastie, aber auch das Reich des 
Makedonen Alexander und Partherreich, werden in der Literatur Roms wiederholt in einen 
Zusammenhang gebracht. Der darin zum Ausdruck kommende ideologische Anspruch der 
Arsakiden wird in verschiedenen Bereichen erkennbar (bewußte Anknüpfung an Denkmä- 
ler in bestimmten Regionen, Kónigstitulatur, kónigliche Portraits, kónigliche "Tugenden' 
der parthischen Herrscher). In diesen komplexen Sachverhalten sind einerseits achämenidi- 
sche Traditionen aufgenommen worden, andererseits wird im Konzept Arsakés Philellén 
wenigstens anfinglich eine weitere Komponente in der Herrscherideologie wirksam. 

Olivier Hekster geht dann dem Problem nach, in welcher Weise die rómischen Kaiser 
für die Allgemeinheit greifbar in Erscheinung getreten sind. Nach den meist literarischen 
Quellen hatten die Kaiser die Verpflichtung, sich óffentlich zu zeigen. Zwischen der direk- 
ten Sichtbarkeit des Herrschers und Macht bestand ein untrennbarer Zusammenhang. 

Abschließend diskutiert Ted Kaizer das Problem ‘königliche Priester’ und ‘priesterliche 
Könige’ in römischer Zeit im Vorderen Orient an den Beispielen der palmyrenischen 
‘Republik’, in ‘heiligen Städten’ wie Mabbug-Hierapolis, außerhalb bedeutender Städte wie 
z.B. bei den Ituräern und schließlich einem ‘Priesterkénig’ auf dem römischen Thron: 
Elagabal. 

Die Beiträge, wo erforderlich durch Abbildungen untermauert, werden durch eine 
umfangreiche Bibliographie (S. 195-218) sowie mehrere Indizes abgerundet. 

Der Sammelband, der ein wichtiges Thema aufgegriffen hat, ist lesens- und bedenkens- 
wert. Die Ergebnisse der interessanten Diskussion lassen sich allerdings nicht in wenigen 
Worten zusammenfassen. Das untersuchte Material ist zu unterschiedlich. 

Eine in sich geschlossene Gesamtdarstellung der Thematik ‘Imaginary Kings’ war nicht 
beabsichtigt, nur einzelne Aspekte wurden analysiert, anderes bleibt außerhalb der Betrach- 
tung. Die Beschränkung auf die Periode zwischen den Achämeniden und dem Römischen 
Reich ist bewußt gewählt worden. Letzteres — einschließlich des römischen Orients — nimmt 
in den Beiträgen einen großen Raum ein. Man hätte mühelos auch bestimmte Perioden des 
pharaonischen Ägypten oder des alten Vorderen Orients, z.B. das Neuassyrische Reich, 
zum Gegenstand eines Beitrags machen können. Gelegentlich (z. B. S. 33 u., 40, 44, 57) 
wird allerdings daran erinnert, daß manches bei den Achämeniden letztlich an assyrische 
Erscheinungen anknüpft. 


Leipzig, Germany Joachim Oelsner 


J. Hengstl and U. Sick (eds.), Recht gestern und heute. Festschrift zum 85. Geburstag von 
Richard Haase, Philippika 13, Harrassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 2006, xxviii+382 pp., 
3 tabls. Cased. ISBN 10: 3-447-05387-9/13: 978-3-447-05387-7/ISSN 1613-5628 


Richard Haase, a prolific author and widely respected specialist in cuneiform law, is the 
recipient of this rich and diverse Festschrift in his honour. As the title suggests, the volume 
is concerned both with law in the past and the present, and is divided almost equally 
between contributions in both spheres. Readers of AWE will naturally be most interested in 
the first half of the volume, and there are many contributions here to enjoy, even for those 
of us without a law degree. Walter Sommerfeld's ‘Der Beginn des offiziellen Richteramts 
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im Alten Orient’ (pp. 3-20), sets the scene in an extremely useful study of the earliest phase 
of legal praxis in Mesopotamia. Moving rapidly over the late Early Dynastic era, a subject 
discussed elsewhere in greater detail by Claus Wilcke,! Sommerfeld surveys 'rechtsprechende 
Instanzen' in the Old Akkadian period as well as the institution of judge (Sum. DI.KU,, 
‘Richter’), his range of activities, particularly at Eshnunna, Tutub and Ebla, and personal 
names in which the element ‘judge’ or ‘judgment’ occurs. Other contributions concerned 
with Mesopotamia include Gerfrid Müller's discussion of the economy as revealed in legal 
texts and law codes (‘Die Wirtschaft im Spiegel altorientalischer Rechtssatunzen’, 
pp. 21-26); Hans Neumann's thoughts on guilt and atonement (Schuld und Sühne: Zu 
den religiós-weltanschaulichen Grundlagen und Implikationen altmesopotamischer Ges- 
etzgebung und Rechtsprechung’, pp. 27-43); Raymond Westbrook' investigation of 
“Witchcraft and the law in the Ancient Near East’ (pp. 45-52); Rosel Pientka-Hinz’s anal- 
ysis of the role of the rabi sikkatum (literally ‘the great one of the flock’), a high official in 
the Old Babylonian period consistently found amongst the inner circle of the king and 
council of judges, often as a witness (‘Der rabi sikkatum in altbabylonischer Zeit’, 
pp. 53-70); and Joachim Oelsner's study of the Late Babylonian archives from Ur, and in 
particular that of the ‘barber’ (galläbu) family (‘Zu den spätbabylonischen Urkunden aus 
Ur und dem Archiv der Familie galläbu “Barbier”, pp. 75-87). 

Other papers concerned with antiquity include Michael Heltzer's study of an Ugaritic 
text (RS.94.2168) from Ras Shamra (‘A royal guarantee [sic] with the donation of immo- 
biles’, pp. 71-73); Eckart Otto’s investigation of law and order in the Hebrew Bible during 
the Achaemenid period (“Völkerrecht und Völkerordung in der Tora der Hebräischen Bibel 
in achämenidischer Zeit, pp. 89-96); Christian Koch's study of the phenomenon of for- 
eigners in the Greek polis who performed services in times of trouble and were often rewarded 
with honorary citizenship (‘Fremde im Dienst der Wiedererrichtung von Volksherrschaften 
in griechischen Stadtstaaten’, pp. 97-108); Alberto Maffi’s investigation of arbitration in 
Greek and Roman law (‘L’arbitrato nell'esperienza giuridica greca e romana’, pp. 109-13); 
Joachim Hengstl’s exposition of legal practitioners in Graeco-Roman Egypt (‘Rechtsprak- 
tiker im griechisch-römischen Ägypten’, pp. 115-32); and Matias Buchholz's presentation 
of a legal papyrus of the 6th century AD from Petra in Jordan (‘AuBergerichtliche Streit- 
beendigung in Petra im 6. Jh. n. Chr.: Der Papyrus Petra Inv. 83’, pp. 133-47). 

This Festschrift, which has been produced to a high standard by Harrassowitz, is thus an 
important collection of essays, most especially relevant to students of cuneiform and par- 
ticularly Mesopotamian cuneiform law. It is a fitting tribute to a great scholar who, through 
enormous industry, maintained a full legal career and involvement with contemporary legal 
issues, culminating in his position as Director of the District Court (Amtsgericht) of Leon- 
berg in Germany, as well as a second career as a cuneiform law specialist. The volume 
contains a very useful list of Haase's publications in both modern and ancient law, and will 
be of enormous interest to all scholars concerned with legal traditions in the ancient Near 
East and neighbouring regions. 


University of Sydney D.T. Potts 


! C. Wilke, Early Ancient Near Eastern Law: A History of its Beginnings (The Early Dynastic and 
Sargonic Periods), rev. ed. (Winona Lake 2007). 
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R. Hobbs, Late Roman Precious Metal Deposits, c. AD 200-700. Changes Over Time and 
Space, BAR International Series 1504, Archaeopress, Oxford 2006, x+282 pp., illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 1-84171-934-X 


Richard Hobbs has attempted to examine the deposition of precious metal artefacts in the 
Late Roman and Early Byzantine periods within and beyond the frontiers of the Roman 
empire and its successor states, concentrating on the size, date range and spatial distribution 
of the finds, with less emphasis on specific aspects of the artefacts themselves. H. achieves 
the aim of the study, constructing a database that includes 2045 deposits (coin hoards, 
finds of gold and silver plate, ingots, etc., as well as hoards with mixed content), which is 
published as an Appendix (pp. 152—274). 

The book is composed of five chapters, the first two of which describe the background to 
the research, the approach and methodology, the means by which the database was con- 
structed and the way in which the material was subsequently organised (pp. 1-25). What 
constitutes a precious metal deposit is defined and the range of material included in the study 
is described: all deposits with gold and/or silver coins, including pieces associated with bronze 
issues; various gold and silver artefacts, jewellery and bullion, including ingots, scrap metal 
and the so-called Hacksilber — pieces of silver plate deliberately cut into small pieces (pp. 
6—7). In general, deposits are divided into single component and those with mixed compo- 
nents (for example, coins and jewellery or plate, bullion and jewellery) (p. 10). The chrono- 
logical frame of the discussion is divided into 22 deposition periods, extending from AD 193 
to 711 (p. 13, table 3). Each deposit was assigned a regional code, giving an indication of 
both its ancient and modern regional position: five regions for the Western empire (Britan- 
nia, Gaul, Iberia, Africa, Italia), five for the Eastern (Illyricum, Thrace and Dacia, Macedo- 
nia, Asiana, Oriens), five regions outside the empire (Scotland and Ireland, Scandinavia, 
Central Eurasia, Eastern Eurasia, Russia) (pp. 15-17). Another important facet of the study 
was the relative value of finds. In view of all the reservations concerning the face and intrinsic 
value of precious metal objects, value is given in Equivalent Gold Weight (EGW), which is 
designed to provide an impression of size, and hence the intrinsic value of finds (pp. 17-24). 

Chapter 3, ‘Survey of the material’, proceeds chronologically through the dating phases: 
all the deposits in the database are discussed, and in addition the broad patterns which 
emerged after the material had been organised are described (pp. 26-98). 

The next chapter, ‘Long range patterns with reference to the whole database’, examines 
broader aspects of the data throughout the entire database with respect to key areas: the 
total number of finds from each region and the total EGW of deposits from each of the 
study areas; regional differences in the size and nature of deposits; and regional variation in 
the levels of deposition over time (pp. 99-119). 

In Chapter 5 (pp. 120-34) these patterns are interpreted and the final conclusions are 
drawn, including the interpretation of individual finds and of chronologically and geo- 
graphically distinct groups of finds. As a result, several patterns are outlined. These include 
that of hoarding ‘hotspots’, which has nothing to do with ancient patterns but is entirely 
related to the finding and survival of material in recent times (pp. 125—27); those accepted 
as being ancient, which can be directly and simply equated with changing levels of wealth 
and priority of different regions at different times (pp. 127—28); levels of hoarding simply 
related to changes in the availability and quality of the coinage (pp. 130-32); etc. 
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There is a detailed bibliography (pp. 135-51) and an index of deposits (pp. 275-82). 

Although the author states that ‘published corpora of material were the main source of 
data for this study. Exhaustive searches through periodicals would have been far too time 
consuming, and would not have yielded great awaredness’ (p. 8), I would doubt that this 
reservation is justified. The fact that the database includes not only the territories of the 
Roman empire, for which there are rather well-published sources, but also areas beyond its 
frontiers, including regions, primarily Eastern Europe, the finds from which were published 
in corpora in the 1960s (for example, the books by V.V. Kropotkin on the finds of Roman 
and Byzantine coins in Eastern Europe),' certainly affects the results of the study. Numer- 
ous finds of deposits with gold and silver coins and/or jewellery of the last half century 
remain, thus, unaccounted. 

However, the book reveals present trends in scholarship and, especially important, is 
that it offers new approaches and general models. The most important and highly welcome 
is the creation of a database organising an immense body of material covering a broad 
chronological period and a vast territory, which becomes a very useful source of informa- 
tion for all of those interested in the Late Roman and Early Byzantine economy and trade, 
as well as for numismatists and scholars studying the artefacts made of precious metals. 


Bonn, Germany Mikhail Treister 


M.M. Jackson, Hellenistic Gold Eros Jewellery. Style, Technique, Chronology, BAR Interna- 
tional Series 1510, Archaeopress, Oxford 2006, xii+240 pp., 28 figs., 32 pls. Paper- 
back. ISBN 1-84171-944-7 


In this book Monica Jackson attempts a systematic and objective examination of the large 
corpus of Hellenistic gold Eros jewellery. It is composed of three main sections: a study of 
Hellenistic Eros jewellery, focusing on the question of the interconnections between the 
major centres of production, regional schools and chronology; a catalogue, in which J. tries 
to bring together ‘as much material as possible to establish a typology and chronology of 
Eros jewellery in the hope that it will provide the maximum amount of information for 
future studies'; and illustrations presented in the form of plates with colour and black-and- 
white photographs. There is a detailed bibliography (pp. 75-106) and several indexes, 
including of provenance (pp. 107—08), of museums (pp. 109-15) and of private and public 
collections (pp. 116-17). 

Part I (pp. 3-16) discusses the nature of ancient jewellery and its place within the his- 
tory of archaeological research from the early 18th to the late 20th century. The second 
part covers the material itself in its archaeological context. Chapters II and III discuss 
respectively two new finds from Metaponto (a pair of gold earrings from an intact vaulted 
tomb no. 71 in the Pantanello necropolis: based on a re-evaluation of the ceramic evidence, 
a date late in the 3rd century BC is proposed) (pp. 19-21), and a find from Tell Atrib in 


! Published in Moscow in Russian in 1961—62; available in translation as: Les trouvailles de 
monnaies romaines en U.R.S.S. (Wetteren 2005); Les trouvailles de monnaies byzantines en U.R.S.S. 
(Wetteren 2006). 
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Lower Egypt (a single earring found during excavation in an undisturbed stratum dated to 
the second half of the 3rd century) as well as associated tomb groups and their allocation to 
new jewellery groups (pp. 23—33). Chapter IV discusses a further two new Panticapaeum 
jewellery groups, plus a number of other regional workshops in western Asia Minor, 
northern Greece and Syria, and jewellery groups and their geographical interrelationships 
(pp. 35—45). Chapter V considers the significance of Eros in the ancient world and explores 
the development of the Eros motif in jewellery and in the fine and plastic arts (pp. 49—58). 
Part IV is devoted to chronological issues — J. is primarily concerned with presenting evi- 
dence in support of a lower South Italian chronology, discussing mainly the burial com- 
plexes with jewellery from Taranto (pp. 59-68). However, she also briefly discusses the 
dating of the tombs yielding finds of Eros jewellery: the Artyukhov barrow in the Taman 
Peninsula, Ashmounein in Egypt, Pelinnaion in Thessaly, as well as two hoards from Delos 
(pp. 70-73). 

The catalogue is both descriptive and typological. The material is organised into catego- 
ries based on technique, form and function, and then into typological groups. It includes 
head, neck, ear, arm, finger and breast jewellery (pp. 119—240). 

However, the catalogue of Hellenistic Eros jewellery published in the book seems to 
need certain and important additions, both from the viewpoint of chronological study and 
the attribution of regional workshops. For instance, the finds of two pair of gold earrings 
with Eros pendants and a gold medallion with a bust of Aphrodite with Eros from the 
Dardanos tumulus in the Troad! are not taken into consideration. The discussion of the 
chronology of Eros jewellery would profit from the inclusion in the study of the gold ear- 
ring with Eros pendant? found in the Scythian barrow of Gaimanova Mogila, dated to the 
third quarter of the Áth century BC. It would be also good to know that the gold earrings 
with Eros pendants ‘for the Taman Peninsula’ in the Hermitage (p. 148, pl. 10C, 14) 
were actually found by grave looters and acquired by V. Shkorpil in 1913 together with 
other material from the tomb at the Tsukur-Liman,? including a gold necklace‘ and a sil- 
ver coin of Panticapaeum A medallion with the bust of Aphrodite and Eros from tomb 
no. 630/1896 in Tauric Chersonesus is also included in the catalogue (p. 237, pl. 31, 
no. 10); however, the well-dated tomb cannot be earlier than the first half or middle of 
the 1st century AD.° In this case, should not a huge amount of chronologically related 


UN. Sevinç and M. Treister, ‘Metalwork from the Dardanos Tumulus’. Studia Troica 13 (2003), 
226-27, nos. 38, 40-43; 236-37, figs. 36-37, 41-47. 

? V.G. Petrenko, Ukrasheniya Skifii VII-III vv. do n.e. (Moscow 1978), 32, pl. 20.6 (type 14); 
S.M. Chaikovsky, P.O. Rimar, L.V. Strokova and O.V. Starchenko, Museum of Historical Treasures 
of Ukraine (Kiev 2004), 381, no. 38. 

> CR St Petersburg 1913-15, 145, nos. 2-5; B. Pharmakowsky, ‘Archäologische Funde im Jahre 
1913. Südrußland’. AA 1914, 225. 

^ CR St Petersburg 1913-15, 145, no. 2; Pharmakowsky (as in n. 3), 225, no. 1; Y. Kalashnik, 
Greek Gold. From the Treasure Rooms of the Hermitage (Zwolle 2004), 108—09, fig. 67. 

? CR St Petersburg 1913—15, 145, no. 5. 

° On the tomb assemblage and its dating, see most recently Y.P. Kalashnik, ‘Dva ozherel’ya iz 
Khersonesa (ob ellinsticheskikh traditsiyakh v rimskom yuvelirnom iskusstve)'. In E.N. Khodza (ed.), 
Ellinisticheskie shtudii v Ermitazhe. Sbornik statei. K shestidesyatiletiyu Mikhaila Borisovicha Piotro- 
vskogo (St Petersburg 2004), 97-100. 
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materials from the North Pontic area also be included in the catalogue? Concerning mate- 
rial from Chersonesus, I would include in the catalogue a gold earring showing an Eros 
with an open hinged box mirror from the Ist-century tomb no. 893/1897.” Space does 
not allow me to continue this list of Hellenistic Eros jewellery from controlled and well- 
dated burial contexts, primarily in the North Pontic area, which are not taken into account 
by the book under review. 

Despite certain deficiencies, some of which I have mentioned briefly above, the book 
reveals present trends in scholarship, presents old and new material, but also, and this is 
especially important, offers new approaches and general models. Most significant and 
highly welcome is an attempt to provide a fixed point for both stylistic and chronological 
comparison by means of detailed analysis of a growing body of jewellery of precise prove- 
nance from controlled and well-dated contexts. 


Bonn, Germany Mikhail Treister 


M. Jasmin, L'étude de la transition du Bronze récent II au Fer I en Palestine mériodionale, 
BAR International Series 1495, Archaeopress, Oxford 2006, ii+290 pp., 65 tabls. 
Paperback. ISBN 1-84171-926-9 


This book is based on Jasmin's PhD dissertation, which was completed under the supervi- 
sion of Pierre de Miroschedji. It studies one of the most controversial periods in eastern 
Mediterranean history, the transition from the Late Bronze to the Iron Age. J., whose pur- 
pose is to investigate this transition in Palestine, has restricted his study to the Shephelah 
for two main reasons: the impossibility of coping with the abundant material from all of 
Palestine, and the absence of a thorough investigation of the Shephelah region in the period 
studied. He felt nevertheless compelled to include in his research some border areas such as 
the western Judaean hills and the northern Negev because the ‘Shéphéla ne peut être abor- 
dée isolément. Une compréhension à l'échelle régionale passe par le traitement des régions 
limitrophes' (p. 136). 

The book is divided into four parts, each of them consisting of two chapters, except 
Part III which has three. A bibliography, three annexes and 65 plates complete the volume. 
Annexe 1 lists all the sites identified in South Palestine with their occupation in the Bronze 
Age and Iron Age I; Annexe 2 lists all identified Late Bronze Age II South Palestinian sites 
with their location, dimensions and function; and, finally, Annexe III is a list of sites with 
bibliographical references. 

In Part I J. reviews (Chapter I) the historical background of South Palestine during the 
Middle, Late Bronze and Iron Age I, and then (Chapter II) the geography and ancient 
environment of the same area. This part is illustrated by geomorphological and hydrologi- 
cal maps as well as charts representing the data available for the study of the ancient envi- 
ronment in Palestine and the Near East (pls. 2-25). 

Part II consists also of two chapters: one reviews the archaeological evidence of 34 sites in 
the area under discussion; the other, the political situation as well as the settlement pattern 


7 CR St Petersburg 1897, 118, fig. 233. 
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and distribution in the Late Bronze and Iron Age I. The latter chapter can be considered to 
be the original contribution of J. to the understanding of the transition period in South 
Palestine. His contribution lies in the analysis of the collected and available survey evidence 
and the conclusions it leads to regarding the organisation and transformation of settlements 
and communication routes in South Palestine from the Late Bronze to the Iron Age. Plates 
34-43 illustrate the results obtained. J. defines the chronological sequence he uses as consist- 
ing of three phases: Late Bronze II B, the transition from Late Bronze III to Iron Age IA and 
Iron Age IB; and, using the same outline for each period, he meticulously undertakes the 
study of all relevant criteria such as site location, settlement areas, communication routes, site 
hierarchy, and territorial extent and borders. He is able to make some interesting observa- 
tions. During Late Bronze Age II there was a strong hierarchical pattern whereby no settle- 
ments were found around large sites ‘Les grands sites opèrent un vide autour d'eux' (p. 144), 
medium size sites are 3—5 km apart and 6 km away from the large site, and small sites gravi- 
tate in the near vicinity of the medium size sites, which allows the author to identify city- 
states and their political territory. In the transition Late Bronze Age III/Iron Age I period 
(pp. 151—54), different patterns can be observed on the coast, in the Shephelah and on the 
Judaean hills. The number of sites on the coast decreases but their size increases, while in the 
Judaean hills there seem to be an increase and a concentration of the population in the cen- 
tral part of the hills. In the Shephelah almost all sites are destroyed. In Iron Age IB the 
hierarchical organisation disappears mainly in the Judaean hills. These observations lead J. to 
raise the following question: ‘La carte de répartition des sites du Fer IB permet-elle au final 
de caractériser le sud de la Palestine de cette période comme la première phase d’un nouvel 
Age? (p. 162). He concludes that in the transition period, there is not enough evidence to 
speak of a new Age because each area — coast, Shephelah and Judaean hills — witnesses a dif- 
ferent evolution and 'chacune des régions du sud de la Palestine développe des particularis- 
mes. Ce nouvel áge est en fin de compte déterminé par une profonde régionalisation des 
processus socio-politiques’ (p. 162). 

Part III is subdivided into three chapters: the first reviews the ceramic material of the 
Late Bronze and Iron Age I period in South Palestine, and the second the architecture, 
funerary practices and metallurgy of the same periods, in order to identify the changes and 
the developments that occurred. While J. clearly identifies the Iron Age I common pottery 
in the Shephelah and in the Judaean hills as Canaanite in tradition, and underlines its 
similarity with the Late Bronze Age pottery, he fails to explain why he labels this same pot- 
tery in the Judaean hills as Proto-Israelite! That the Judaean hills pottery repertoire is 
restricted to certain types is not enough to make it ‘Proto-Israelite’. 

The problem of ethnicity, ascribing material culture elements to ethnic groups, is dealt 
with in the third chapter of this part (Chapter VII). J. rightly opts for a sound and objective 
position, refusing to ascribe ethnic values to the material culture excavated in the central 
hills, mainly the collared-rim jar and the four-room house. Regarding the latter, which was 
considered to be the main characteristic feature of Proto-Israelite and Israelite culture, the 
recent evidence from Tell Afis and other Syrian sites! where such pillared houses have been 
found, has shed new light on the origin and development of this type of architecture. 


! F, Venturi, ‘Area E4b sud: Bronzo Tardo Il-Ferro I’. Egitto e Vicino Oriente 28 (2005), 69-76. 
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J. correctly concludes that ‘il n'est pas possible aujourd'hui de caractériser ethniquement 
la production matérielle exhumée dans les hautes collines” (p. 202). In that, he joins modern 
scholarship, which has largely established the local origin of the Iron Age culture of Pales- 
tine. However, in spite of this clear statement, the author cannot get rid of the traditional 
differentiation between ‘Proto-Israelites’ and ‘Canaanites’ and continues to consider both 
groups, without clear justification and convincing evidence, as two different ethnic entities. 

For J., South Palestine in the Late Bronze/Iron Age I is composed of three distinct 
groups: the Philistines, the Proto-Israelites and the Canaanites, the first two being clearly 
newcomers. In this new social configuration the Canaanites have maintained ‘...une posi- 
tion culturelle considérable comparable dans son importance....avec les groupes nouvelle- 
ment constitués: les Philistins et les proto-israélites.’ (p. 197). In short, regarding ethnicity, 
J. asks the right questions, follows the correct approach, is aware of the latest scholarly 
theories relating to the interpretation of this crucial issue, but cannot avoid falling into the 
trap of ascribing new aspects of the material culture to new ‘ethnic’ groups, the origin and 
identity of which, at least as regards the ‘Proto-Israclites’, remains unexplained. 

Part IV synthesises the archaeological and historical evidence discussed in the book and 
concludes that the Late Bronze Age/Iron Age I transition period cannot be considered as a 
Dark Age: it is rather a period of deep mutations and of cultural regionalisation which were 
made possible by the new autonomy acquired by South Palestine after the breakdown of 
regional powers, mainly Egypt. 

In conclusion, from a structural point of view, J.’s book is well balanced and well illus- 
trated, but the extremely detailed, even fragmented, subdivision of the chapters, as well as 
the exact symmetry of these subdivisions in the various chapters, sometimes causes the 
reader to lose his way and makes it difficult for him to follow the general guiding thread of 
the author's argument. From the point of view of its content, the book is a thorough and 
comprehensive compilation of the existing historical and archaeological evidence relating to 
South Palestine in the Late Bronze/Iron Age transition and presents a sound interpretation 
of it. J. has the correct approach in raising and explaining controversial issues and has come 
up with interesting conclusions about the developments and changes that were initiated at 
the end of the Late Bronze Age and which brought deep change to Palestinian society, 
ushering in a new era in Palestinian history. 


American University of Beirut Helene Sader 


C. Jourdain-Annequin (éd.), Atlas culturel des Alpes occidentales. De la Préhistoire à la fin du 
Moyen Age, Picard, Paris 2004, 439 pp. ISBN 2-7084-0722-8 


Que les recherches historiographiques de ces derniéres décennies valorisent la composante 
spatiale, comme celles du XIXe s. le faisaient pour la composante chronologique, ne fait 
plus de doute. En témoigne, parmi d'autres, l'intérét porté ces vingt — trente dernières 
années au développement des études régionales, des études qui définissent leur objet selon 
le critére des caractéristiques spatiales. Ces remarques générales servent d'introduction som- 
maire à la présentation de ce volume imposant et fort remarquable, qui se fixe l'objectif de 
fonctionner en tant qu'atlas, un atlas porteur de l'histoire culturelle des Alpes occidentales, 
des temps préhistoriques à la fin du Moyen Áge. 
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Comment se définit la région en question? Les versants frangais du massif alpin en 
constituent le coeur. Mais on comprend aisément que l'enquéte ne se soit pas limitée 
exclusivement au coeur du massif. Depuis la très haute antiquité, les populations du mas- 
sif montagnard entretenaient des rapports constants avec les habitants des régions limi- 
trophes, des bords du Rhóne et du Pò aux cótes méditerranéennes, selon les périodes. De 
méme, bien que l'Az/as ait été un programme scientifique de l'Université de Grenoble et 
des autorités frangaises chargées à la protection des biens culturels, la recherche a large- 
ment dépassé les limites étatiques modernes pour s'étendre sur les versants alpins suisses 
et italiens. 

Pourquoi un atlas? Tout d'abord par le nombre et l'importance des effectifs humains, 
technologiques et matériels mis en œuvre pour sa réalisation: une centaine de collaborateurs 
scientifiques sous la houlette de l'éditrice et d'un comité de rédaction composé d'historiens, 
archéologues, dialectologues et géographes, un produit éditorial d'une qualité excellente et 
l'ouverture d'une voie de travail à suivre pour l'avenir. Deuxiémement, comme l'Atlas de la 
mythologie grecque, l’Atlas en question aspire à porter l'ensemble du savoir disponible sur 
les cultures des Alpes occidentales. L'équipe de recherche en est fort consciente et elle consi- 
dére le travail accompli et publié comme une étape du long chemin qui reste toujours à 
parcourir lorsqu'on entreprend des taches aussi hardies que la ‘codification’ de la summa des 
connaissances relatives à une entité géographique. Et puis, le troisième point porterait jus- 
tement sur les modes et les moyens adoptés pour la présentation de ce savoir: bien qu'il 
s'agisse d'un livre d'histoire culturelle régionale, saisie dans la longue durée, celui-ci est 
construit selon l'inscription des traces humaines sur le tissu spatial. Pour y parvenir, la car- 
tographie des données géomorphologiques, naturelles, historiques, archéologiques, paysagè- 
res et autres, joue un róle primordial. Les réalisateurs du volume ont voulu faire leur la 
phrase du géographe A. Frémont ‘La cartographie ou l'art de la synthèse’ tout en mettant la 
cartographie au service d'une synthèse historique. 

Pourquoi un atlas culturel? Qu'entend-t-on par ‘culture’? Voilà la question réelle, intime- 
ment liée au livre en question. A lire l'Avant-propos du livre (p. 10) culture semble vouloir 
renvoyer à la vie matérielle des peuples alpins. Toutefois, la simple lecture de la table des 
matières trahit une conception beaucoup plus large. L’Atlas est articulé en trois grandes par- 
ties selon un schéma classique: a) Pré et protohistoire, b) Les Alpes et Rome et c) Les Alpes 
durant le Moyen Age. Au sein de chacune de ces trois parties se développent de grands thè- 
mes fédérateurs selon la documentation disponible. Ainsi la premiére partie est majoritaire- 
ment accordée à des questions ayant un rapport direct ou non avec la conquéte des terroirs 
alpins. Le dialogue incessant entre les efforts humains et les ressources naturelles, tel qu'il se 
manifeste à travers les restes archéologiques de l'habitat, des artefacts lithiques, métalliques, 
les expressions culturelles et cultuelles diverses, allant du mégalithisme, aux coutumes funé- 
raires et aux gravures et peintures rupestres, constitue l'élément essentiel de cette première 
partie. 

La pénétration puis la conquéte de ce monde montagnard par les Grecs et les Romains 
constitue la clef du passage de la pré- et protohistoire vers la période historique. L'ouverture 
des populations alpines vers des réseaux d'échanges multiples extra-montagnards, la diffu- 
sion des monnaies de Marseille, la traversée des terroirs alpins par des commergants étran- 
gers et des zmperatores, autant de conditions nouvelles qui ne manquent pas de laisser leurs 
traces tant sur l'imaginaire des gens du pays que sur le paysage qui les entoure. 
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Rome, on s'en doute, a été le facteur qui a contribué le plus à la transformation des 
contrées alpines. L'Az/as en rend compte avec la présentation toujours illustrée des nouvelles 
structures urbaines et rurales mises en place, des restes architecturaux des édifices publics et 
privés, des sanctuaires, des traces des voies de communication etc. 

Vient ensuite une troisiéme partie illustrant la période médiévale des Alpes occidentales. 
L'aspect matériel des structures politiques, administratives et religieuses se manifeste à tra- 
vers les fortifications et le phénoméne castral en général ou à travers la délimitation des 
principautés. De loin, cette période qui couvre plus d'un millénaire semble avoir laissé le 
plus grand nombre de vestiges des activités humaines, vestiges qui peuvent étre tangibles 
matériels, aussi bien que transmis par le fond des archives publiques et privées. L'équipe de 
l'Atlas a pu très bien dresser des cartes sur la question démographique: installations humai- 
nes mouvements migratoires, sur les structures de l'économie rurale et les activités 
d'échange, aussi bien que sur la vie religieuse de la région. Cette troisième partie s’achéve 
avec des chapitres sur les expressions artistiques de la période, des expressions artistiques 
liées surtout au religieux, sans fermer les yeux sur des expressions architecturales et artisti- 
ques, civiles et laiques. 

Cet atlas d'histoire culturelle des Alpes, on l'a compris, ne raconte pas l'histoire cultu- 
relle de la région. Son but n'est pas de nous en présenter un récit historique. Il enregistre 
les données; la documentation est présentée sous forme de fiches raisonnées, ce qui laisse le 
champ libre pour y ajouter les renseignements à venir et à découvrir. Sur ce point, il 
convient de signaler l'intérét d'une informatisation de ce savoir; les technologies du présent 
se mettent au service de ce processus de domestication du savoir. 

L'Atlas se veut culturel. Le ‘culturel tel qu'il est énoncé à travers ces pages va des traces 
tangibles de la culture matérielle, de la toponymie et de l'héritage immatériel parvenu 
jusqu'à nous à l'aide des sources littéraires, à la formation des fiefs médiévaux et aux cartes 
des mouvements migratoires ou des traversées militaires. Le religieux, économique, sous 
toutes ses formes et expressions, l'administratif, l'artistique, le démographique se trouvent 
ouvertement dotés de cartes et de commentaires. Ce qui est sans cesse sous-jacent sans étre 
doté de pages autonomes, c'est le politique. On comprend la volonté des éditeurs d'échap- 
per à une vision traditionnelle du devenir régional, souvent soumis à des vicissitudes venues 
d'ailleurs, à des puissances exogènes (Rome, Charlemagne etc.), mais ces facteurs politiques/ 
militaires exogènes n'en constituent pas moins un paramètre essentiel, l'épine dorsale aurait 
dit Jacques Le Goff, de l'histoire culturelle alpine. 

En sens inverse, il serait peut-étre utile d'affiner davantage cette notion de ‘site’, ce que 
représente un point placé sur la carte. Selon les cas, ceci est précisé. Parfois cependant, on 
aimerait avoir une idée sur ce qu'est un point représentant un site de La Téne ou un habi- 
tat romain. 

Mais l'Atlas va beaucoup plus loin. Il ne se limite pas à la seule représentation des 
connaissances disponibles sur les cultures alpines. Ces connaissances, qu'il met à notre dis- 
position sous forme codifiée, sont régies par un raisonnement hautement historique. A 
travers les pages de la publication en question on voit les hiérarchies et les équilibres multi- 
ples entre les sociétés humaines et les contraintes naturelles; on voit les tendances lors des 
contacts des civilisations; on voit le processus de l'accueil de la romanité ou de la chrétienté, 
ou encore le processus de gestation des Etats modernes. Que l'on pense aux critiques et aux 
commentaires publiés juste après la parution de /Atlas Barrington du monde gréco-romain 
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(JRA 14, 2001), cet Atlas est un livre cohérent sur les cultures alpines qui, en méme temps, 
peut fonctionner comme un guide sur la civilisation montagnarde européenne, charnière 
entre le monde méditerranéen et le monde celtique. 


Université de la Mer Egée, Mytilène Panagiotis Doukellis 


K.H. Kinzl (ed.), A Companion to the Classical Greek World, Blackwell Companions to the 
Ancient World, Blackwell Publishing, Malden, MA/Oxford 2006, xx+606 pp., illus- 
trations. Cased. ISBN 10: 0-631-23014-9/13: 978-0-631-23014-4 


In the preface to this collection, Konrad Kinzl expresses the hope ‘that readers will...find 
much assembled here between the covers of one volume which they could otherwise locate 
only in a widely scattered variety of scholarly publications’ (p. xiv). The 27 chapters which 
follow certainly fulfil such an expectation, as together they form a most useful reference 
work of the ancient Greek world in the Classical period (478-323 BC). K. has assembled 
a team of international scholars whose contributions to the volume serve as bibliographic 
essays which provide an overview of different aspects of Classical Greece, each with plenti- 
ful references and suggestions for further reading; in some cases, the chapters are themselves 
an important contribution to their own subject area. 

Although not formally divided in any way, the collection naturally separates into four 
sections of unequal length. The first four chapters are preparatory, with the first chapter of 
all, an introduction to the Classical period by Uwe Walter, setting the tone for the whole 
volume. Walter examines the concept of ‘classical’ and draws attention to some of the most 
significant events, concepts and developments of the period. In so doing, he refers to schol- 
arship of many traditions and written in many languages; this chapter thereby epitomises 
one of the great strengths of the entire collection: an awareness of the international diversity 
of classical scholarship. For students used to reading about their subject in their own lan- 
guage alone, this volume is therefore both a reminder and a corrective. Those new to study 
of ancient Greece will find the following three chapters, which present the range of evi- 
dence available for Greek history as well as the difficulties inherent in using it, particularly 
useful. Peter Rhodes's two chapters serve as readable, comprehensive overviews of literary 
and non-literary, mainly inscriptional, written sources; Björn Forsen, by contrast, indicates 
how non-written sources can be used through a number of case studies. 

The next seven chapters collectively emphasise the geographical expanse of the Classical 
Greek world and individually provide instructive perspectives on particular regions. Readers 
of this journal who share its interest in ancient West and East will find this part of the 
volume worthy of particular attention as, after two chapters which focus on the Greek 
heartland, a chapter is devoted to each of the following areas: the central and northern 
Balkans; the Black Sea area; Magna Graecia; France, Spain and Italy; and the eastern Med- 
iterranean. Of these chapters, two are especially noteworthy. Peter Funke's account of 
Magna Graecia concentrates mainly on the Greek cities of Sicily, and is to be praised as 
much for its clarity as for emphasising the many links which existed between Western 
Greece and the cities of ‘old Greece’. Robert Rollinger's contribution, meanwhile, considers 
different links: those between the Greek world and ‘the East, specifically the Persian 
empire. By exploring the roles played by Greeks in the Persian empire and Persians in the 
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Greek world, and by examining what Eastern sources can tell us about Classical Greece, 
Rollinger provides an important counterpoint to studies which claim a clear division 
between Greek ‘West’ and Persian ‘East’, and demonstrates how Classical Greece formed 
part of a wider world. The understanding of the extent and diversity of the Greek world 
which these chapters foment is somewhat hindered, however, by the publisher's decision 
not to include maps but instead to refer readers to the Barrington Atlas of the Ancient World. 
The quality of that atlas makes such a decision understandable, but nevertheless regrettable; 
readers using these chapters to gain a first impression of particular areas of the Greek world 
would surely have benefited from accompanying maps in this volume. 

The 12 chapters which follow each tackle a particular aspect of Classical Greek civilisa- 
tion, including such topics as the economy, democracy, knowledge and warfare. Disap- 
pointingly, in the light of the preceding chapters, which had widened the scope of the 
volume to consider much of the Mediterranean basin, these studies focus chiefly on Athens 
and, to a lesser extent, Sparta. Many of the contributors explicitly regret that emphasis, 
which they justify by indicating that the majority of the evidence for their chapters is Athe- 
nian; although such is the case, it is still a shame that the Classical Greek world of the 
second half of the volume is allowed to be so much narrower than that of the first half. As 
individual contributions, however, many of these chapters are of considerable value. Emily 
Kearns provides a fine, wide-ranging overview of Greek religion, whilst Lin Foxhall offers 
an excellent demonstration of how and to what extent Greeks used and relied upon the 
countryside. Foxhall’s chapter includes 18 figures, roughly one-third of the illustrations in 
the whole work. The small number of visuals is one of the weaknesses of the volume — Ste- 
ven Lattimore's chapter on art and architecture, for example, surely demanded more than 
six illustrations — especially when some of the figures which are included are of poor qual- 
ity. The reproduction of a plan showing the location of Athens’ ‘Long Walls’ (p. 497), in 
particular, is of a very low standard. 

The final four chapters of the collection form a narrative of the events of the Classical 
period. The Peloponnesian War receives considerable attention, with a consideration of its 
causes dominating one chapter and its events described in the first half of the next. The best 
of these narrative chapters is, however, Waldemar Heckel's account of the conquests of 
Alexander; it provides both a very readable, realistic description of the events and a useful 
guide to scholarship about Alexander, who is only once (and then in brackets) referred to 
as ‘the Great’. In the preface to the volume, K. explains that the historical narrative is delib- 
erately placed at the end ’in order to allow attention to be drawn to the many other aspects 
— not to negate its essential function’ (p. xiv). Such a decision is commendable, but also 
ensures that the collection was rightly designated a ‘companion’ rather than an ‘introduc- 
tion' to the Classical Greek world. It is a volume to which those seeking to expand an 
existing knowledge of the events of Greek antiquity can turn with confidence for overviews 
of and bibliographies for specific subjects; it is not so much a self-contained encyclopaedia 
as a starting point and facilitator for research. 

Few errors are to be found in the volume's pages; the most glaring is the claim that 
“Greeks from the west’ came from Asia Minor and those ‘from the East’ from Italy (p. 432). 
Occasionally, the so-called ‘moderate transliteration’ adopted irritates and could potentially 
confuse. K. indicates that he transliterates ‘familiar names which in English pronunciation 
are identical to the Latinised/Anglicised forms' (xviii), but sometimes more familiar spell- 
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ings are still given in brackets in individual chapters; thus ‘Oidipous (Oedipus) appears on 
p- 274, and the practice is also used — but strangely only occasionally — in the index. Such 
characteristics of the volume should not, however, detract from what is a valuable reference 
work; although its price may prevent it from being a ““vade mecum" for undergraduate and 
graduate students' as the publishers hoped (p. xiv), it should nevertheless be consulted by 
them — and others — as a reliable means of discovering to both further scholarship and raw 
information about the Classical Greek world. 


The Perse School, Cambridge James Watson 


R.B. Koehl, Aegean Bronze Age Rhyta, Prehistory Monographs 19, The Institute for Aegean 
Prehistory Academic Press, Philadelphia 2006, xxxiv+424 pp., 29 tabls., 47 figs., 61 
pls. Cased. ISBN 1-931534-16-0 


The term ‘rhyton’, derived from the Greek verb meaning ‘to flow’, is applied by Aegean 
prehistorians to vessels of many different shapes, sizes and materials. But whether ovoid or 
conical or shaped like an animal or an animal's head, and whether in pottery, metal or stone, 
they have in common the presence of a small pierced hole — as this study points out, almost 
invariably 0.5 cm in diameter — which allows liquid to flow through them. They are intrigu- 
ing, and have always attracted both scholarly and popular attention because they challenge 
the ingenuity of a modern world, in which such vessels have scarcely any place, to explain 
their possible uses and significance. At the same time, some of the most famous Aegean 
works of art are rhyta. One might think of the well-known and much-illustrated bull’s head 
from the Little Palace at Knossos, the silver siege rhyton from Mycenae and so on. 

Robert Koehl has studied Aegean rhyta in all their variety for many years now, and here 
presents the results of his efforts in a handsome volume that is truly a major work of schol- 
arship. It catalogues no fewer than 1340 Aegean Bronze Age rhyta, ranging in date from 
Early Minoan II to LateMinoan/Late Helladic NIC, from all over the Aegean area. In addi- 
tion, foreign imitations from Egypt, western Asia and Cyprus are catalogued, as are repre- 
sentations of rhyta in frescoes, on seals and sealings, on pottery and in Linear A and B 
texts. 

The catalogue forms the heart of the work, and is prefaced by a detailed account of the 
principles of classification adopted to make sense of this large group of fairly disparate 
items. This was clearly no easy task, but the arrangement into types and classes is cogent 
and the careful account of typology, history and development is helpful. All complicated 
catalogues of this sort require a certain engagement from the reader to understand the sys- 
tem and the abbreviations used, and this is no exception. The effort pays handsome rewards, 
however, and it is possible for the researcher to look up any rhyton and to find it in its 
appropriate group. The catalogue entries include date, a full description, comments on 
context and bibliography. 

The introductory section and the catalogue alone would make this a key volume for any 
Aegean specialist, but there is more. The last third of the book includes a section on the 
mechanical functions of Aegean rhyta and, finally, a substantial chapter on their uses. Here 
the focus is on the contexts of certain examples and the associated finds. This is followed 
by a series of special topics including rhyta from specific kinds of context — tholos tombs, 
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peak sanctuaries and foundation deposits — along with discussions of other evidence for 
specific ritual uses. 

The section on function is fascinating, not least because the observations are based on 
experimentation with replicas of certain types of rhyton. The extent to which rhyta with 
narrow primary openings, of whatever shape, are more practically filled by immersion per- 
haps comes as a surprise, though when explained this makes perfect sense. Moreover, K. 
goes on to make the point that this method is ideally suited for handling liquids that need 
straining or filtering, such as wine or oil, because when the rhyton is immersed the pressure 
pushes suspended particles aside, allowing only a clear stream of liquid to enter. Rhyta with 
wide openings, by contrast, are more easily filled from this primary opening. One experi- 
ment using a replica of a conical rhyton showed that a ball of lamb's wool sprinkled with 
an aromatic such as coriander and placed above the secondary opening would both filter 
and flavour wine. As K. remarks, the development of residue analysis offers the prospect of 
more information about the liquids that rhyta originally contained. 

Of course neither the mechanical function nor the liquid content completely illuminates 
the use and significance of rhyta in their various social contexts. They have widely been 
seen as cult vessels, and K. broadly supports this view. His discussion of use is, though, 
both detailed and nuanced, taking account of changes in space and time as he considers the 
whole long sweep of the Bronze Age. He describes rhyta of his Types I and IV as libation 
vessels, because it was necessary to tip them in order to empty them completely. This 
immediately implies a ritual function — but such a function is far from excluded by his 
interpretation of Type II vessels as used for ‘decanting’, as described above, and Type III as 
used for straining and flavouring. The fact of the matter is that all these activities could be 
part of drinking or other rituals, even if the vessels of Types II and III clearly had a practi- 
cal function. 

The modern observer might question whether all the vessels that we characterise as 
‘rhyta’ were really viewed by the ancients as belonging to the same class of vessel: their 
variety is amply shown by the very full photographic coverage and excellent drawings with 
which this book is illustrated. K. answers in the affirmative, not least because in many con- 
texts different types of rhyta were clearly stored together. This and other information about 
contexts and associations is presented in a series of detailed and useful tables. Indeed, K.’s 
study is characterised by impressive control of both detail and broader issues. It will stand 
as a landmark in Aegean studies. 


The British Museum J. Lesley Fitton 


S. Kovalenko, Die spätklassische Münzprägung von Chersonesos Taurica, Übersetzt von U. 
Peter, Berlin-Brandenburgische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Griechisches Münzwerk, 


Akademie Verlag, Berlin 2008, 156 pp., 18 tabls. Cased. ISBN 978-3-05-004041-7 


This very welcome study of the earliest coinage of the Greek colony known as Tauric Cher- 
sonesus, situated alongside the modern city of Sebastopol in the south-western Crimea, lists 
329 coins in nine series dating from ca. 400 to 360/350 BC. The book starts with an intro- 
ductory chapter on the site, on the information in sources concerning the city's foundation, 
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and on the earliest finds of imported Greek fine tableware and transport amphorae. These 
come mainly from burials in the Quarantine Bay and Sandy Bay areas (pp. 9-22). Chapter 
2 lists early coin series (pp. 22-37). The next is one on the system of weights of silver and 
bronze (pp. 39-63). The fourth chapter (pp. 65-90) covers questions of chronology, with 
some attention paid to the types adopted. The fifth turns to questions of organisation of 
the mint (pp. 90-100). There follow two very brief sections, hardly chapters, on the distri- 
bution of these earliest coins and forgeries (pp. 101-04), demoting three silver, an octobol, 
tetrobol and diobol, to that status; then a list of coins and a corpus of the dies used 
(pp. 105—37), fully illustrated on the 17 plates. Bibliography and indexes close the volume. 
The text is splendidly rendered into German by Ulrike Peter, who also acted as Kovalenko's 
‘guardian angel’ during his residence in Berlin in 2000-01. 

The Chersonesus silver and bronze coins served the local market; most of the silver 
coins are tetrobols down to hemiobols; the bronze are chalkoi and hemi-chalkoi. One or 
two finds of individual electrum coins of Cyzicus indicate the medium of international 
trade (pp. 101-02). The standard (Chian/Rhodian) of the earliest Chersonesian silver 
appears commonly in Persian (pp. 44—45, 93) territories at the time. The present corpus of 
coins of Chersonesus is occasioned by the need to accommodate the earliest issues discussed 
by Grandmezon in various articles (1983-90), and by K. himself in Numismatika i 
Epigraphika 16 (1999). The period of the late Sth-first half of the 4th century has now 
been brought into detailed discussion so far as the coinage of the local city is concerned. Its 
relations with other interested parties in the Crimea (Olbia/Borysthenes and Kerkinitis to 
the north and Panticapaeum/Bosporus to the east) at this time are still unclear, as are the 
relations with Heracleia, the mother-city, and with Theodosia, Phanagoria and Hermo- 
nassa, all still independent poleis down to these decades. 

The Chersonesus coins are studied with die linkages (silver) and frequency tables 
(bronze); the chalkus is suggested to be aiming at an average of 1.30 g, as at Clazomenae 
in Ionia (p. 53). The earliest silver is given a starting date of ca. 400/390 BC (p. 23). The 
three-quarter facing heads of the larger silver coins seem to fit well into the style of the busy 
mint figuring the city-head of Larisa, and recall the coins of the Persian satraps of Asia 
Minor, ca. 365-360 BC (pp. 76-79). By the end of this period, Theodosia had been 
annexed by the Bosporus, and Chersonesus had taken Kerkinitis and excluded Olbia from 
the north-western Crimea. Only the Bosporus in the east and Chersonesus, with the sup- 
port of its mother city Heracleia, remained as trading partners and political presences for 
the Taurians and Scythians to reckon with. K.°s new study is right at the heart of this 
process, and progress, of the new colony of Chersonesus in Taurica. 


John Hind (1) 


V.I. Kulakov, The Amber Lands in the Time of the Roman Empire, BAR International Series 
1356, Archaeopress, Oxford 2005, 168 pp., 92 figs. Paperback. ISBN 1-84171-801-7 


L'histoire de Prusse orientale à l'époque romaine tardive et durant les Grandes Migrations 
est un sujet, qui depuis peu du temps attire une attention spéciale des archéologues alle- 
mands, polonais et bien entendu russes, plusieurs monographies récemment parues en sont 
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la preuve.' Le nouveau livre de Vladimir Kulakov, Directeur de recherche à l'Institut d’Ar- 
chéologie de l'Académie des Sciences de Russie est également consacré à ce théme. En 
grande partie cet ouvrage est la reprise de son livre russe sur l'histoire de Prusse orientale 
(2003), peu connu des spécialistes occidentaux, ce qui justifie la rédaction d'une version 
anglaise. 

Dans l'introduction (chapitre I, p. 3-8) K. définit le cadre géographique et chronologi- 
que de son étude, ainsi que présent l'histoire des recherches en Prusse orientale. Il étudie 
essentiellement la péninsule de Sambie, la région prussienne la plus riche du point de vue 
d'archéologie. En outre, les gisements d'ambre baltique les plus importants se situent exac- 
tement en Sambie. On considère d'habitude, d’après les témoignages de Tacite et de Jorda- 
nés que à l'époque romaine la Sambie est peuplée des Aestii, c'est-à-dire des Baltes occiden- 
taux. En ce qui concerne l'histoire des recherches des antiquités prussiennes, K. souligne le 
róle d'O. Tischler et d'H. Kemke, qui ont publié les premiers les matériaux des nécropoles 
de l'époque romaine et de celle des Grandes Migrations. Pour l'époque entre les deux guer- 
res mondiales il convient d'évoquer les noms d'H. Jankuhn, de C. Engel et de W. Gaerte. 
Cependant les recherches en Prusse orientale ont été pour longtemps abandonnées aprés la 
chute du Troisi&me Reich et l'incorporation de la région en Russie. Elles ont été reprises à 
grande échelle seulement à partir de 1974 par l'auteur de ce livre, K. En tout K. a étudié 
336 sites, dont 41 appartenant à l'époque romaine et celle des Grandes Migrations. Cepen- 
dant, force est de constater qu'un manque de leur publication exhaustive est trés sensible. 
En effet, si l'inventaire détaillé des sites prussiens médiévaux (VIe-XIlle s.) à été édité? rien 
de tel n'existe pour le Ier-Ve s. Cependant, récemment K. a commencé la publication des 
résultats des ces fouilles, notamment sur la nécropole de Dollkeim-Kovrovo (le premier 
volume est sortie et le deuxième est actuellement sous presse). Parallèlement les archéolo- 
gues polonais, en particulier W. Nowakowski, continuaient leurs recherches sur les antiqui- 
tés sambiennes, ayant pour la base essentiellement le matériel des anciennes fouilles alle- 
mandes,’ sans prendre véritablement en compte les récentes recherches russes en Sambie. 

Le chapitre II du livre de K. (p. 9-10) est consacré à l'indentification des traits caracté- 
ristiques des antiquités des Aestii, ainsi qu'à la définition de la zone géographique de leur 
civilisation. Une comparaison de ces sites sambiens avec d'autres civilisations des Baltes 
occidentaux conclut ce chapitre. Les sites de Sambie à l'époque romaine font partie d'une 
civilisation balte occidentale qui englobe toute la partie sud-ouest des pays baltes. Elle se 
caractérise avant tout par la domination des incinérations dans des urnes sous les pavements 
en pierre. Les groups locaux commencent apparaître au Ier s. ap. J.-C., cependant jusqu ‘au 


! W. Nowakowski, Das Samland in der römischen Kaiserzeit und seine Verbindungen mit dem 
rümischen Reich und der barbariscehn Welt (Marbrug/Varsovie 1996); A. Bitner-Wróblewska, From 
Samland to Rogaland. East-West Connections in the Baltic Basin during the Early Migration Period 
(Varsovie 2001); V.I. Kulakov: Istorija Prussii do 1283 goda (Moscou 2003); Doll’kajm-Kovrovo. Issle- 
dovanija 1879 g. (Minsk 2004); P. Adlung et al., Die Prussia-Sammlung. Der Bestand im Museum für 
Geschichte und Kunst Kaliningrad (Schleswig 2005). 

? Kulakov 2003 (comme n. 1). 

3 V.I. Kulakov, Drevnosti prussov VI-XIII vv. (Moscou 1990). 

4 Kulakov 2004 (comme n. 1). 

5 Nowakowski (comme n. 1). 
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Vile s. la civilisation balte occidentale garde son homogénéité. Les incinérations dans des 
urnes, accompagnées parfois des tombes de chevaux sont attestées en Sambie du Ile au XIe 
s. K. cite, parmi d'autres traits culturels typiques de la population sambienne à l'époque 
romaine, les bracelets en forme de manchettes, les fibules en T, puis, à partir du Ile s. les 
fibules en arbaléte. 

Il faut s'arréter sur les noms des peuples cités par K. Il parle des Aestii, cités comme 
habitants de la cóte d'ambre par Tacite pour le Ier s. Or ces Aestii, au Ile s. ne sont plus là. 
En effet, Ptolémée connait sur la cóte du golfe de la Vistule les Venedae, puis, plus à l'est 
les Veltae et seulement après les Osioi, où on peut reconnaître les Aestii.° Autrement dit, les 
Aestii-Ossii sont séparés de la Vistule au moins par deux peuples, ce qui rend peu probable 
leur localisation en Sambie. Žulkus” et Nowakowski? localisent les Osioi sur la côte lithua- 
nienne, plus au Nord-Est. Sur la carte de Peutinger (le Ile s., avec des ajouts plus tardifs), 
la cóte de l'Océan (la mer Baltique) est occupée par les Venedis Sarmatae, ce qui confirme 
l'information de Ptolémée. D'ailleurs, K. pense lui aussi que la population balte — Aestii de 
Tacite — a été repoussée par les Germains vers le Nord-Est, en Courlande et vers le Sud, en 
Mazurie. 

La question de la situation culturelle et ethnique en Sambie est discutée dans le cha- 
pitre III (p. 11-13), où l'auteur examine les pratiques funéraires. Il s'agit de la continuité 
présumée entre les tumuli avec des incinérations de l'Age du Fer et ceux avec des inhuma- 
tions de l'époque romaine, dont le catalogue est donné dans l'Annexe 1 (p. 67-69). K., en 
suivant E. Okulicz, montre que les tumuli à l’époque romaine en Sambie tout simplement 
n'existent pas, il s'agit des sites mal interprétés. Ce sont des constructions en pierre, qui 
ressemblent à celles de la civilisation germanique de Wielbark (à l'ouest de la Vistule), et 
qui sont, on le sait, d'origine scandinave. D'autre part l'auteur souligne la présence des 
armes dans des tombes et y voit, comme auparavant K. Godlowski, la preuve de l'influence 
de la civilisation de Przeworsk du bassin de la Vistule. Tout cela montre, selon l'auteur la 
présence des groupes militarisés des Germains orientaux ou Scandinaves, à partir de la fin 
du Ile s., attirés en Sambie par les gisements d'ambre. L'arrivé des groupes germaniques 
correspond au changement de la civilisation matérielle aprés le milieu du Ier s. ap. J.-C. Les 
nouveaux types d'objets montrent l'influence des civilisations de Wielbark et de Przeworsk. 

Le chapitre IV (p. 15—25) est consacré à la typologie et à la chronologie des objets sam- 
biens de l'époque romaine. Le matériel de la nécropole de Dollkeim/Kovrovo représente la 
base de la chronologie proposée par K. Il distingue trois horizons de la civilisation sam- 
bienne, appelée par Nowakowski’ celle de Dollkeim/Kovrovo: 

— périodes BI-B2/C1 (horizons ‘vénède’ et ‘cimbre’, Ier-IIe s. ap. J.-C.): inhumations, 
souvent avec le pavement en pierre; 

— périodes B2/C1-D2 (horizon ‘cimbre’, deuxième moitié du Ie- milieu du Ve s.): inci- 
nérations dans des urnes; 


€ J. Kolendo, ‘Roman Acquaintance with the South-East Baltic Coast. The Karbones of Ptolemy’. 
Barbaricum 2 (1992), 188. 

7 V. Zulkus, Die Völkerwanderung und die Westbalten die Entstehung der Kuren’. Archaeologia 
Baltica 4 (2000), fig. 3. 

8 Nowakowski (comme n. 1), 111. 


? Nowakowski (comme n. 1). 
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— périodes D3-F1-F2 (horizon des 'Vidivarii', deuxième moitié du Ve-VIle s.): incinéra- 
tions compacts dans des fosses. Durant les périodes D1 et D2 se forme une nouvelle 
civilisation que K. appelle, d'une facon anachronique, ‘prussienne’ (p. 24). Ainsi K., 
contrairement à Nowakowski, ne considère pas le matériel de Sambie comme une seule 
civilisation homogène mais y distingue plusieurs phases appartenant à des ethnies diffé- 
rentes. 

Les chapitres V-X représentent une série d'études ponctuelles, donc certaines ont été 
publiées auparavant sous forme d'articles. Le chapitre V (p. 27—31) est consacré à la forma- 
tion des fibules à pied attaché oü l'auteur insiste sur le róle de la Sambie dans l'apparition de 
certains types importants tels que les fibules-«monstres» (type Almgren 216—217) et les fibu- 
les garnies d'anneaux (type Almgren 168). Dans le chapitre VI (p. 33-35) K. examine les 
débuts du commerce de l'ambre à l'époque de Néron. Le chapitre VII (p. 37—40) représente 
une étude sur la religion des anciens habitants de la Sambie, vue par des sources écrites tar- 
dives oü l'auteur propose parfois des reconstitutions trop osées de récentes découvertes 
archéologiques. Dans le chapitre VIII (p. 41—49) K. étudie les formes possibles de l'organi- 
sation du commerce sur la route d'ambre et examine les influences celtiques et romaines dans 
l'équipement militaire et équestre de guerriers sambiens, dont l'inventaire est présenté sous 
forme de l'annexe (Annexe 2, p. 71-72). Il pense que les convoies des marchands, qui tra- 
versaient le Barbaricum de la frontière romaine jusqu'à l'embouchure de la Vistule ont été 
accompagnées des troupes auxiliaires, formées des Barbares au service de Rome. Cette hypo- 
thèse demande être mieux argumentée, car on ne connaît pas d'exemples de l'activité pareille 
de l'armée romaine sur d'autres frontières de l'Empire. Dans le chapitre IX (p. 51—54) sont 
étudiés des contacts sur l'axe mer Baltique-mer Noire à l'époque après les guerres marco- 
mannes et la position stratégique importante de la Prusse orientale sur cet axe. 

Le dernier chapitre X (p. 55-65), consacré à l'époque des Grandes Migrations attire 
l'attention spéciale. K. y étudie la région à l'ouest de la péninsule de Sambie, entre Elblag 
et Fritsch qu'il identifie comme 'Halibo', le nom venant d'une source du XVIe s. En effet, 
ce territoire, dont la liste des sites se trouve dans l'Annexe 3 (p. 73-75), mérite une étude 
approfondie à part, car pour l'époque des Grandes Migrations on connaît ici une tombe et 
deux trésors ‘princiers à Hammersdorf/Mloteczno, ainsi que des tombes de chefs dans la 
nécropole de Varnikam/Pervomajskoe. Selon Godlowski au Ve s. c'est produit l'expansion 
des Baltes, venus de l'Est, qui remplacent ainsi les Germains de la civilisation de Wielbark.'? 
Selon Jordanès ce territoire est occupée par le peuple de Vidivarii (Getica 36), que K. consi- 
dére comme mélange des Germains et des Baltes. 

Le lieu est hautement important du point de vue stratégique, car il occupe la position- 
clé à l'embouchure de la Vistule, sur la route de l'Europe centrale vers la mer Baltique, les 
découvertes des solidi ainsi que les trois sites 'princier de Hammersdorf/Mloteczno en sont 
les preuves. Le premier (site A) est la tombe ‘princière’ du horizon Untersiebenbrunn 
(380/400-440/459), le deuxième (site B) représente une découverte de plat romain en 
argent, découpé en morceau, de la méme époque et enfin le troisiéme (site C) est le trésor 
de torques en or, du type scandinave du Vie s., connus également dans les pays baltes, en 


10 K, Godlowski: ‘Zur Frange der vólkerwandernugszeitlichen Besiedlung in Pommern’. Studien 
zur Sachsenforschung 2 (1980), 63-106; ‘Okres wedrówek ludow na Pomorzu'. Pomorania Antiqua 10 
(1981), 65-129. 
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Poméranie et en Allemagne du Nord, attribués à tort par K. au Ve s. Selon l'auteur, un 
rempart, à vrai dire non daté, dans la région de Mloteczno-Rogity, appartient, lui aussi au 
Ve s. On peut partager l'opinion de K., qui en suit dans cela B. Wyszomirska-Werbart!! 
que ces découvertes représentent des manifestations archéologiques d'un petit royaume bar- 
bare, qui contrólait l'embouchure de la Vistule. 

En revanche, ce qui appelle à une discussion, ce sont les datations proposées par K. pour 
les sites de l'époque des Grandes Migrations en Prusse orientale. La chronologie des fibules 
à pied en forme d'étoile en est l'exemple. Selon A. Bitner-Wroblewska" ces fibules sont 
datables de la fin du IVe-premiére moitié du Ve s. Or, K. les date du milieu du Ve s., car 
leurs prototypes directs, selon lui, appartiennent à la premiére moitié du Ve s. Mais en 
réalité ils sont plus anciens. Ce sont d'abord les fibules à pied trapézoidal, attribuées par K., 
d’après la découverte dans la tombe Dollkeim/Kovrovo 258, à la période D2 (380/400- 
440/459). Cependant cette tombe est datée par K. lui-méme, de 300—400, c'est-à-dire des 
périodes C2—D1 (p. 58). Il ne donne aucune autre argumentation pour sa datation des 
fibules à pied trapézoidal. Les fibules à disque sur le pied, sont également considérées par 
K. comme prototypes directs de celles à pied en forme d'étoile. Mais les fibules à disque sur 
le pied, appartenant aux groupes Schulze 214—225, sont du milieu du IIIe-milieu du IVe 
s. (périodes C2 et C3). 

K. date les objets du style Sósdala, découverts en Prusse orientale du milieu du Ve s., 
tandis que partout ailleurs ce style est attribué au IVe s. tardif-premiére moitié du Ve s. 
Comme preuve il cite les pièces provenant de la tombe Dollkeim/Kovrovo 163, tombe 
contenant en outre une fibule en arbaléte du type Schonwarling/Skowarcz, aussi du milieu 
du Ve s., selon K., qui utilise ici les datations proposées par M. Schulze-Dórrlamm.'^ Or, 
ce n'est pas une preuve, car les fibules du type Schonwarling/Skowarcz sont bien connus 
dans le contexte de la fin du IVe s., à Eschweiler en Rhénanie, ainsi que avec une monnaie 
de 430 dans le trésor de Fraueberg/Frombork, prés de l'embouchure de la Vistule. Force 
est de constater que leur date, proposée par M. Schulze-Dórrlamm est trop tardive. Ainsi, 
rien ne nous autorise de changer les dates des ensembles clos sambiens de l'époque des 
Grandes Migrations, avancées par Bitner-Wroblewska.!^ 

Un autre point de discussion concerne le róle du Danube moyen dans la formation de 
la civilisation balte en Prusse orientale à l'époque des Grandes Migrations, róle à maintes 
reprises souligné par K. On ne peut nier ce róle, bien attesté d'ailleurs par les découvertes 
comme la tombe de Hammersdorf/Mloteczno A. Cependant, il me semble que l'apport 
danubien n'est pas forcement lié uniquement aux événements qui suivent la chute de 


!! B. Wyszomirska-Werbart, ‘Scandinavia and the Eastern Baltic during the Migration Period. 
The Cultural Interactions. Dans B. Hardh et B. Wyszomirska-Werbart (éd.), Contacts Across the 
Baltic Sea During the Late Iron Age (5th-12th Centuries) (Lund 1992), 69. 

2 Bitner-Wroblewska (comme n. 1). 

5 M. Schulze, Die spätkaiserzeitlichen Armbrustfibeln mit festem Nadelhalter (Bonn 1977), 118-23. 

14 M. Schulze-Dérrlamm, ‘Romanisch oder Germanisch? Untersuchungen zu den Armbrust- und 
Bügelknopffibeln des 5. und 6. Jahrhunderts n. Chr. Auss den Gebieten westlisch des Rheins und 
südlich der Donau'. /RGZM 33 (1986), 650-52. 

5 Bitner-Wroblewska (comme n. 1), 39. 


16 Bitner-Wroblewska (comme n. 1). 
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‘empire’ d'Attila et en tout cas on ne peut l’attribuer aux Hérules, comme le pense K. En 
fait, une partie des Hérules danubiens est effectivement partie au Nord, en Scandinavie, 
mai leur itinéraire ne passe pas par la Prusse. Selon Procope de Césarée (de Bello Gothico 
2. 15. 3-26) les Hérules, dans leur migration ont traversé les terres des Sclavènes, des 
Varnes et de Danes, c'est-à-dire bien à l'Ouest de l'embouchure de la Vistule, pour arriver 
sur l'ile de Thulé chez les Gautes (sans aucune doute Gautigoths de Jordanès Getica 22), 
C'est à dire sur la péninsule scandinave (probablement en Västergötland, selon Svennung)" 
et pas sur l’île de Gotland, comme le pense P. Suvalov. En effet, Procope mentionne 
treize tribus qui peuplent l'ile de Thulé, ce qui est excessif pour Gotland, sans parler de la 
présence des Scretifennes-Lapons, présence invraisemblable au centre de la mer Baltique 
(de Bello Gothico 2. 15. 5, 16—22). 

En revanche, K. ne parle pas d'apport scandinave, bien visible en Prusse orientale à 
l'époque des Grandes Migrations, apport qu'il a bien démontré lui-méme dans d'autres 
travaux.? Citions à titre d'exemple des décors d'épée d’apparat, provenant de la tombe de 
Warnikam 1, des coutelas d'origine scandinave,” attribuer par K. d'une façon erronée à 
l'équipement guerrier steppique, des certaines fibules ‘en relief .?! Il n'est pas exclu que les 
troques en or de Hammersdorf/Mloteczno C sont eux aussi, d'origine scandinave.? 
D'ailleurs, à la méme époque on constate l'apparition des sites côtières à composant scan- 
dinave sur d'autres côtes de la mer Baltique, notamment en Poméranie (Glowczyce/Glowiss, 
Stargard)” ou en Estonie (Proosa).? 

Toutes ces remarques critiques, concernant le dernier chapitre, n'enlévent rien des qua- 
lités de l'ouvrage de K., fort utile pour introduire le lecteur en plein coeur de débats sur 
l'histoire ancienne de Prusse orientale. Cette région est mal connue des chercheurs occiden- 
taux mais elle représente un grand intérét pour la reconstitution de l'histoire de Barbaricum 
européen à l'époque romaine et celle des Grandes Migrations. 


Centre d'Histoire et Civilisation de Byzance, Collége de France - CNRS M. Kazanski 


17 J. Svennung, lordanes und Scandia. Kritisch-exegetische Studien (Stockholm 1967). 

18 P.V, Šuvalov, ‘Pelles sappherinae i vostoönyj put’. K voprosu o politiéeskoj istorii Balto-Skandii 
v V-VI vv. Dans Ladoga I Gleb Lebedev. Vos'mye ¢tenija pamjati Anny Maëinskoj (Saint-Pétersbourg 
2004), 86. 

© Par ex. V.I. Kulakov, ‘La terre prusse entre Scandinavie et Orient’. Dans M. Kazanksi, A. Ner- 
cessian et C. Zuckerman (éd.), Les centres proto-urbains russes entre Scandinavie, Byzance et Orient 
(Paris 2000), 287—89. 

20 A ce propos voir M. Kazanski et A. Mastykova, ‘Les contacts entre la Gaule du Nord et la côte 
sud-est de la mer Baltique durant l'époque des grandes migrations et au début de l'époque mérovin- 
gienne’. Dans J. Plumier et M. Regnard (éd.), Voies d'eau, commerce et artisanat en Gaule mérovin- 
gienne (Namur 2005), 115-32. 

2! Kulakov (comme n. 19), 286-89; Kazanski et Mastykova (comme n. 20), 122-24, fig. 4, 12, 
13. 

7? Kulakov (comme n. 19), 288. 

2 H. Machajewski, ‘Skandinawskie elementy kulturowe na Pomorzu Zachodnim z okresu 
wedrowek ludów (2 polowa IV w. — póczatek VI w.)'. Przegląd Archeologiczny 40 (1992), 71-96. 

2 J, Selirand et K. Deemant, ‘Vôlkerwanderungszeitliche Gegenstände mit ostskandinavischen 
Ornamenten von Proosa (Nordestland)’. Fornvännen 80 (1985), 243-53. 
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J. Latacz, T. Greub, P. Blome and A. Wieczorek, Homer. Der Mythos von Troia in Dichtung 
und Kunst, Katalog zur Ausstellung, Eine Ausstellung des Antikenmuseums Basel, des 
Art Centre Basel und der Reiss-Engelhorn-Museen Mannheim, Hirmer Verlag, 
Munich 2008, 506 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-3-7774-3965-5 


This is a lavish and fully documented account of almost all that most people might wish to 
know about Homer, his poems, the historical background, and the reception to the present 
day of texts and images. It accompanied a remarkable exhibition in Basel which managed 
to assemble under one roof almost all the famous objects associated with Homer and his 
poems from all over the world, as well as a great many less familiar ones from later arts to 
the present day; in all 230 items. The Museum Director, Peter Blome, may be justly proud. 
I have never seen a display more comprehensive in its account of what is, after all, a massive 
subject. The main text of essays is by several scholars, notably Flashar, Guggisberg, Latacz, 
Niemeier, Simon and the Wests, but all give their best by way of explanation and docu- 
mentation, making this the most up-to-date and comprehensive account of both Homer 
and early Greece. Illustrations are exquisite, from pots and sculpture to manuscripts, with 
none of the usual unpleasant cut-outs. This is a volume (heavy!) to savour. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


A.M. Leskov, E.A. Beglova, I.V. Ksenofontova and V.R. Erlikh, Meoty Zakuban ya v sered- 
ine VI-nachale III veka do n.e. Nekropoli u ayla Ulyap. Pogrebal'nye kompleksy (The 
Maeotians of the Kuban region in the mid-6th-beginning of the 3rd century BC. 
Necropoleis near Ulyap village. Burial complexes), Institute of Archaeology, Russian 
Academy of Sciences/State Museum of Oriental Art, Ministry of Culture and Mass 
Communications of the Russian Federation, Nauka, Moscow 2005, 192 pp., 148 figs. 
Cased. ISBN 5-02-010304-7 


This is the final, full, publication of the burials at Aul Ulyap, excavated in a series of kur- 
gans (tumuli) in 1981—83 by a Russian team from the Museum of Oriental Arts, Moscow. 
They belonged to a people, or ethnic group/groups, ranging the northern Caucasus region 
between the 6th and early 3rd centuries BC, usually labelled Maeotians; this collective 
name stems rather from their geographical location, to the east of the Sea of Azov (Lake 
Maeotis) than from any known ethnic identity. Some may have been Scythian or Sarma- 
tian, or related to the Sindians of the Taman Peninsula on the Asian side of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, or peoples of the foothills. After a brief introduction (pp. 4-6), a list follows of 
all the burials excavated, by mound and individual interment, giving position of the body 
and description of grave-goods (pp. 7—76). Inserted at pages 64—65 are colour plates, illus- 
trating gold dress plaques and a handful of imported Greek vases. Tables summarising the 
contents of the burials are to be found on pages 76—86. Fig. 86 provides a plan of the site, 
situated. near the earlier and better-known Ulsky Aul, and the following figures illustrate 
the large number of burial mounds and individual interments. The result is a clear exposi- 
tion of the layout of the necropolis in its Late Archaic-Farly Hellenistic phases, a continu- 
ation of Veselovsky's elite and earlier burial grounds at Kelermes and Ulsky Aul (uncovered 
in the long excavation campaigns of 1895-1917). 
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The several hundred burials published here give a good idea of the inventory of grave- 
goods accompanying the ordinary run of Scythians/Sarmatians in burials of the late 6th— 
late 4th centuries BC — spearheads, swords, bracelets, a bronze bowl with palmette decora- 
tion beneath loop handles, horse burials, horse hides; a unique burial (Tumulus 4, Burial 
44) contains 5th-century variants of Scythian Animal Style dress plaques (elks, birds' heads, 
ducks). The excavators and producers of the report have done good service in presenting 
clearly this material from the Caucasus region, dating from a period when Greeks were first 
sending trade goods up the Kuban river from their colonies on the Asian side of the Cim- 
merian Bosporus. 


John Hind (7) 


R.V. Munson, Black Doves Speak: Herodotus and the Language of Barbarians, Hellenic Stud- 
ies 9, Center for Hellenic Studies, Washington, DC, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge MA/London 2005, ix+121 pp. Paperback. ISBN 0-674-01790-0 


Munson's concise book takes as its starting point the ‘dialogic relationship that Herodotus 
establishes between the Greek-barbarian opposition prevalent in his culture and his own 
‘more complex and pluralistic view of the world" (p. 1) which she brilliantly illuminated in 
her first book, Telling Wonders: Ethnographic and Political Discourse in the Work of Herodo- 
tus (Ann Arbor 2001). Since language is an element evoked in our ancient texts, as a — if 
not the — defining characteristic of Greekness, M. asks what views the Histories communi- 
cate about the languages of the several peoples it portrays, and whether Herodotus uses 
language 'to reinforce or undermine the authoritative Greek-barbarian antithesis of con- 
temporary thought (p. 3). Her thesis is that 'the issue of language provides Herodotus with 
special opportunities to instruct his audience’ by demonstrating how language difference 
provides no ‘serious obstacle to understanding others’ (pp. 5-6) and displaying a commit- 
ment ‘to the notion of the equal competence of foreign societies in various spheres...’. For 
Herodotus the many and various languages can indeed function to define and thereby 
divide peoples, but this is not a necessary consequence of linguistic diversity: as a nomos 
common to all humans, language provides a paradigm for revealing the deeper similarities 
that underlie ostensible differences between peoples. 

Chapter 1, ‘Greek Speakers’, deals with the Histories’ treatment of the fluid boundaries 
between Greek and non-Greek linguistic communities, including the linguistic diversity 
that obtained among Greeks themselves. Herodotus’ logoi, she argues, put into ‘question 
the uniformity of “the Greeks" at the linguistic and cultural levels’, and also ‘detracts from 
the main separation between the Greek and barbarian worlds’ (p. 14). Aptly chosen and 
astutely analysed, her examples demonstrate how Herodotus undermines the notion of to 
hellenikon as ‘of uncertain historical relevance’: the Pelasgians as the non-Greek-speaking 
forbears of the Athenians provide an example of the different origins and the changing 
body of those classified as Greek, while the Spartans’ uniqueness in dubbing all foreigners 
— whether Greek or non-Greek — xenoi rather than barbaroi reveals at the level of dialect the 
differing conceptions among Greek-speakers of the world outside themselves. 

Chapter 2 foregrounds the ethnographer encountering language as an element in his 
cross-cultural investigation. M.’s starting point is the same as Herodotus’ in Book Il: 
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Psammetichus' famous experiment to discover the oldest language. She argues that Hero- 
dotus uses this /ogos to define what his work will not do, that is, engage in futile investiga- 
tions into origins. Instead, he will take linguistic difference as given, a phenomenon sub- 
ject to observation and comparison as, and in association with, other nomoi. Language 
emerges in Herodotus as both an uncertain indicator of ethnicity, and its diversity no 
insurmountable obstacle to cross-cultural engagement. Since she wisely sidesteps the mis- 
guided question of whether Herodotus knew languages other than Greek, it is disappoint- 
ing that she submits to the ‘experts’ in deeming ‘the actual linguistic competence’ of 
Herodotus ‘low’ by ‘our’ (whose?) standards (p. 29) given that the evidence traditionally 
employed to discount his knowledge of other languages can equally be used to argue that 
Herodotus provocatively engages with the varying levels of linguistic competence and 
interest in his audiences. 

Chapter 3, ‘Herodotus Hermeneus', deals with a series of passages where Herodotus 
asserts his authority as interpreter by providing translations of foreign words. Building on 
Hartog’s observation that translation provides a bridge allowing access to a different world 
while paradoxically drawing attention to the gap that must be crossed, M. examines just 
when, how and why Herodotus makes his translations, and furthermore locates his engage- 
ment with language within a contemporary context represented by the sophists, Plato and 
Ctesias. This is by far the longest chapter and its conclusion is persuasive: Herodotus’ many 
examples constitute a demonstration that translation and explanation of another language 
is 'neither problematic nor difficult, but... requires the appropriate adjustment of the avail- 
able Greek terms to the realities of a different world’ (p. 64). 

Chapter 4, “The Meaning of Language Difference’, examines several narratives in which 
language difference features as an explicit element of the plot. M. focuses primarily on the 
logoi of the black dove of Dodona (from which her title), the Perinthian-Paeonian con- 
flict, Croesus on the pyre and Battus of Cyrene. M. finds that no consequence ever arises 
in the Histories from its different language speakers not understanding one another (here 
she erroneously cites the exception of the Paeonians, but this is not a case of misunder- 
standing) which for her points to Herodotus' implicit message that language difference 
cannot be evoked as an obstacle to cross-cultural understanding. She further sees this con- 
clusion as applying more widely to differences in other nomoi since speech for Herodotus 
functions 'as a counterpoint to the main plot of an ethnographic-historical narrative... 
designed to undermine conventional notions of alterity’ (p. 72). This chapter, however, 
lacks a strong conclusion which is all the more acutely felt as there is no final 'Conclusion' 
to the book. 

M.’s stimulating discussion furnishes an excellent starting point for further exploration 
of this important subject. It is well supported by footnotes dense with textual and biblio- 
graphical citations. There are, however, numerous typos and works cited that are missing 
from the bibliography. On another note, some may take issue with how the ‘Introduction’ 
chooses to frame Herodotus: its association of Herodotus’ view of others with ‘our 
[whose?] modern American pluralist ideology (p. 5) and assertion of his commitment to 
‘democratic equality’ (p. 4). 


Columbia University, New York Elizabeth Irwin 
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J. Oakley, Picturing Death in Classical Athens. The Evidence of the White Lekythoi, Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge 2005, xxvi+268 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 
0-521-82016-2 


Picturing Death promises the first in-depth study of the iconography of Athenian white- 
ground lekythoi, and Oakley, the author of monographs on two of the best painters of this 
type of pottery, the Achilles and Phiale painters, is clearly in command of his subject. His 
magisterial text is accompanied and supported by excellent and well chosen illustrations. 

The book is divided into six chapters. The first, the Introduction, sets the scene and 
deals concisely with the non-iconographical aspects of white lekythoi: history of the study 
of the subject, shapes, technique, archaeological evidence, 5th-century Athenian funerary 
ritual and the painters of polychrome white-ground lekythoi. In the Foreword, O. expresses 
the hope that Picturing Death will serve as a handbook. It is therefore surprising that the 
headings of these valuable subsections do not appear in the table of contents, which would 
have been particularly useful in the intricate second chapter. 

The section on the history of the subject is excellent, and we learn that O. Stackelberg 
was the first to study white lekythoi in Dze Graeber der Hellenen in 1837, and Oakley pro- 
ceeds to chart the study of workshops, painters and subjects, giving J. Beazley's lecture 
"Attic White Lekythoi’ its due, and drawing the reader's attention to a variety of articles and 
monographs touching on funerary vases and iconography. ‘Shapes’ and technique acquaint 
the reader with Athenian lekythoi, although the reviewer doubts that the white-ground 
technique was chosen because ‘white goes well with the marble monuments and the bones’; 
the splendour of relatively short-lived and delicate polychrome vases was ideally suited to 
short term display during the funeral and visits to the grave. 

Proper attention is given to the archaeological evidence which is severely impeded by the 
lack of context for many vases, and the number of graves which cannot be dated because of 
the absence of offerings. Using the recently published finds from the Kerameikos, O. dis- 
tinguishes between vases decorated in the black-figure, outline and polychrome techniques 
and estimates that only around 12% of Classical graves contained polychrome lekythoi. 
Observations on such vases found outside Attica or used in religious cults whet the appetite 
and clear endnotes guide interested readers to relevant publications. 

The second chapter deals with the representation of domestic scenes. It is subdivided 
into a number of sections: ‘Single Female Figure’, ‘Single Male Figure’, ‘Two Women’, 
‘Woman and Man’, ‘Two Males’ and ‘Three or More Adults’. Each subsection is provided 
with an inserted ‘list’ of examples — or a selection where examples are too numerous — in 
lieu of a traditional catalogue. The lists are sorted by painters and provide a minimum of 
information: collection, inventory number, a very short bibliography, and references to 
illustrations in the volume reviewed here, but not to relevant pages. Their subdivision makes 
references in the text cumbersome, thus Fig. 22, List 3, no. 70 refers to a vase with a picture 
of two women holding a helmet and a shield. Moreover, the insertions interrupt the flow of 
the text and make it harder to read an already difficult chapter. Given the overlap of subject 
headings such as domestic, children, departure and warriors, the number of figures appears 
to be a sensible criterion of organisation, but it is uninspiring. Readers will be interested in 
subjects, an interest that is not supported by the index which fails to direct students search- 
ing, for example, for warriors to the splendid illustrations on pages 65 and 161. 
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The 11 pages of Chapter 3 give a full account of the prothesis scenes on white lekythoi. 

The illuminating fourth chapter is devoted to mythological representations. O. charts 
the occurrence of mythological figures and scenes, and detects a clear difference between 
scenes painted in the outline technique and polychrome paintings: the former appear to be 
part of the red-figure tradition, but painters working in the polychrome technique seem to 
have depicted only single mythological figures and hardly any mythological scenes; of the 
four examples cited, all are connected with death. 

The visit of the tomb was the most popular subject on white lekythoi, and Os fifth 
chapter, ‘Scenes at the Grave’, provides an impressive study of the theme. He observes that 
in the course of the century the visit and mythological scenes at the tomb converge, and has 
found a most convincing solution to the perennial problem of identifying the deceased at 
the grave: some pictures do not show the dead. 

‘Putting the Pictures into Context’ concludes the volume; the context in question is 
historical, archaeological and iconographical, social, cultural and literary. Polychrome 
white-ground lekythoi were found in private graves, the demosion sema and abroad. O. 
considers the theory that this type of funerary vase was specifically developed for the state 
funeral, but concludes that it is more likely that the pleasing innovation of polychromy 
quickly became fashionable. The cause of the demise of white lekythoi is still unknown, 
and the author suggests a combination of factors: changes in taste and funerary rites per- 
haps aided by the high price of these vases, which may have become too expensive for 
Athenians living in post-war Athens. 


Beazley Archive, Oxford ' Thomas Mannack 


A. Ohnesorg, lonische Altäre. Formen und Varianten einer Architekturgattung aus Insel- und 
Ostionien, Archäologische Forschungen 21, Deutsches Archäologisches Institut, Berlin, 
Gebr. Mann Verlag, Berlin 2005, xiv+260 pp., 105 figs., 80 tabls. Cased. ISBN 
3-7861-2481-7 


This study is concerned principally with the altars on Naxos, Paros and the Parian colony 
Thasos, plus a collection of individual examples from other places in the Ionian area, includ- 
ing some ‘Ionian’ altars elsewhere. It begins with a definition of types. First, cubic ‘block’ 
altars, ranging from those decorated only with mouldings along their top and bottom edges, 
then those decorated with volute acroteria, those with extended scroll sides usually terminat- 
ing in volutes (cushion or ‘polster’ altars), and lastly the most elaborately decorated with 
sides in the form of gables or pediments embellished with volute scrolls and projecting 
palmettes (giebelwangen). Next come the altars where the ends of the cubic blocks are pro- 
longed to form antae with appropriate architectural embellishment. Finally, those altars 
enclosed within a precinct wall, a herkos. In addition to these are simple round altars, and 
non-architectural altars or eschara and bothroi, sacrificial pits with built surrounds. 

The evidence for these is mixed; from archaeological excavation, both of altars and 
related temples, on Naxos, Delos and Thasos, while the evidence from Paros almost exclu- 
sively comprises decorative elements taken and reused in later structures, principally the 
great metropolitan church of the Katapoliani, or collected from various sources and now 
housed in the Paros Museum. 
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When the footing survives, the form of the altar can be assessed, if not always proved. 
The foundations define the size of the platform, invariably stepped, on which the altar 
stood. The number of steps varies, and some obviously reached a not inconsiderable height. 
The plan of the footings may indicate the existence of antae; for these, the surviving pieces 
of architectural embellishment also afford a useful indication. 

The altar is the focus of sacrificial offerings, and so of cult. Ohnesorg rightly emphasises 
their importance. They can, and do, exist without any concomitant temple, though a large 
number are placed in direct relationship with the temple that would have housed the images 
of the gods to whom the sacrifices were made. Their form, structure and embellishment 
constitute a significant element in the study of Greek architecture, even if they are less 
monumentally impressive than the temples, at least until the development of the truly 
monumental East Greek altars at Ephesos, Priene, Kos, Magnesia and finally Pergamon, 
which do not form part of O.’s main study. 

O. gives a thorough and comprehensive account of each altar included in her main sec- 
tions, with bibliography, a description of what survives and on what her discussion is based, 
the material from which they are constructed, their placing, the chronology and the eluci- 
dation of their actual form. 

In addition there are chapters summarising individual but general aspects — character 
and influence, the particularities of the anta capitals, Doric (that is, triglyph) altars in the 
Ionian area, dimensions and proportions, position in the sanctuaries, methods of protecting 
the table surface from the sacrificial fire, fire-grids, customs of offerings where they affect 
the settings, surrounding precincts (Aerkoi), baldachinos, monolithic altars (cylindrical and 
cubic), bothroi and eschara, plant and figurative decoration, continuity of cult from the 
Bronze Age, and the depiction of altars in art. There is also a special excursus on the altar 
of Apollo Pythios at Athens. Where relevant, these sections include comprehensive tables 
and examples which embrace the whole of the Greek world, extending well beyond the 
limits covered in the principal descriptive chapters. 

The development of stone-constructed altars takes place in parallel with that of stone 
temples. The chronological evidence is discussed by O., but there are, I think, difficulties 
here. External archaeological criteria for dating are scanty. Stratigraphical evidence is infre- 
quent. Epigraphic evidence is rare in the extreme, and as O. points out, where inscriptions 
are found they are usually added at a much later date, often in Hellenistic or Roman times. 
One altar with an important inscription, outside the geographical limits of O.’s study, but 
fully deserving the individual excursus she gives it, is the altar of Apollo Pythios at Athens, 
which carries an inscription of Peisistratos son of Hippias, archon in 521/0 BC. This raises 
an important issue for the chronology. The evidence O. relies on, failing stratified material, 
comprises the forms of architectural style decoration and the clamps used for joining blocks 
together. Stylistic comparisons depend on the assumption of linked progress in their devel- 
opment. Within a limited area — certainly an individual island, possibly the whole groups 
of ‘island Ionic’, on the one hand, and ‘east Ionic’, on the other — this is valid, particularly 
when the form of decoration can be compared with that on other architecture, less so, 
perhaps, when the comparison is made with other arts. The use of clamp form as dating 
evidence is approximate, at best. In O.’s discussion swallowtail (or butterfly) clamps are 
Archaic — Late Archaic when they are ‘dainty’. H or double tau clamps are classical, H 
clamps (O. calls them U clamps) Late Classical or Hellenistic. This is of particular interest 
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to me, since I am trying to establish the date of the marble embellishment of the Menelaion 
at Sparta, which uses H clamps but where the stratigraphic evidence seems to be pointing 
to a mid-Gth-century date. O. takes her clamp evidence from the discussion by Vallois, 
published in 1978, and concerned with Delian examples. The Athenian altar of Apollo 
Pythios, though, already used H clamps, and Orlandos listed other examples at Delphi, as 
O. notes. 

Looking in O.’s text for the evidence of the clamps highlights a problem with her book 
— there is no index. Finding the clamps requires a complete trawl through her text and 
illustrations, and this applies to other topics. Her reference system lists all the individual 
altars, but in two places, the table of contents for those fully treated, the “Verzeichnis der 
nicht ausführlich behandelten Altäre’ on pages 253 to 258 for the rest. This refers to them 
by chapter and section headings and table numbers only, and is complicated by a constant 
misprint to the page headings of Chapter III section E. Page references would have been 
much easier to use. But this is the only blemish in a most thoroughgoing and valuable 
work. 


Birmingham, UK Richard Tomlinson 


V.S. Olkhovskii, Monumental’naya skulptura zapadnoi chasti evraziiskikh stepei epokhi ran- 
nego zheleza (Monumental sculpture of the western part of the Eurasian steppes in the 
Early Iron Age), Institute of Archaeology, Russian Academy of Sciences, Nauka, Mos- 
cow 2005, 299 pp., 156 tabls. Cased. ISBN 5-02-010271-7 


This volume is a splendid contribution to the study of large-scale sculpture of the north- 
ern nomads of Eurasia, carried out to a high standard of publication by Dr Olkovskii's 
colleagues after his much regretted death in 2002 at the early age of 50. A brief Introduc- 
tion (pp. 5—7), and a programmatic Chapter 1 (pp. 8-14) on the principles of analysis of 
the typical standing figures and their standardised arms and accoutrements, form the first 
two short sections. Solid chapters follow on the ‘Cimmerian Sculptures”, so-called, and 
on the 'Stag Stones’ of the Yenisei region (pp. 15-93), on the ‘Scythian monuments 
from the North Caucasus and the northern Black Sea and Sea of Azov coastlands 
(pp. 94-130), and finally on those of the, increasingly anthropomorphic, Sarmatian 
stage (pp. 131-47). 

Over the centuries, these standing figures, once crowning warrior burial mounds (kur- 
gans) on the steppe, developed from mere tall slabs, bearing little more detail than a diago- 
nal line or two, denoting neckband and belt in the earliest period. In the ‘Scythian’ stage 
the figure often wears a helmet, has luxuriant moustaches, wears a neck torque. In front he 
hold a drinking horn, and sports battle-axe, short sword and whip suspended from his belt 
usually around the right-hand side. On the left side a bow-and-arrow case (gorytos) is regu- 
lar. A real revelation is the representation of the most typical ‘Scythian beasts’ of the Animal 
Style — a ‘collapsing stag’ and a ‘crouching feline predator’ — on two of the gorytos-cases 
illustrated (p. 105, figs. 65, 80, from eastern Georgia and from the north shore of the Sea 
of Azov). How appropriate that they appear on these bow-and-arrow cases rather than, as 
is usually suggested, on a shield-blazon or breastplate! With the triumphant advent of Islam 
in the 8th-9th centuries the tradition of carving these ‘kamennye baby’ of the pagan era 
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died out. This unique study is a fine example of one man's productive dedication to a dis- 
tinct class of ‘barbarian’ figure, an interest maintained for over 20 years, as 30 items in the 


bibliography testify. 
John Hind (t) 


D. Osland, The Early Roman Cities of Lusitania, BAR International Series 1519, Archaeo- 
press, Oxford 2006, viii+135 pp., 91 figs. Paperback. ISBN 1-84171-953-6 


The Roman province of Lusitania was established in the late 1st century BC as part of the 
administrative reorganisation of Hispania Ulterior that took place under Augustus. Located 
along the west of the Iberian Peninsula, Lusitania covered what is now southern Portugal 
and part of Spain, bounded on the north by the River Durius, and the south by the River 
Anas. Within the province, each conventus had a capital city, with the overall provincial 
capital, Augusta Emerita, founded as a colony in 25 BC. 

The Augustan administrative divisions form the background to David Osland's study of 
the Roman cities of Lusitania, which considers historical and archaeological information on 
urbanism during the Imperial era. Despite a considerable amount of fieldwork having been 
carried out in recent years, publications have focused on documentation rather than synthe- 
sising different forms of evidence. Moreover, modern political boundaries have had an 
undue influence on the geographical scope of research. O. draws on the available informa- 
tion on urban centres of Lusitania, identifying the principal settlements of the province and 
considering their administrative and economic status. 

The book opens by reviewing different forms of evidence used to determine the location 
and significance of cities. Inscriptions are especially important for identifying sites because 
place-names sometimes feature on honorific and funerary texts, while personal names and 
the form of monuments can give an impression of a settlement’s demographic and ethnic 
make-up. Coin finds help with determining the chronology and status of cities, though few 
sites in Lusitania minted coins, and they account for only a small minority of the total 
produced in Roman Hispania. 

Key historical texts that describe Lusitania include Pliny's Natural History, the geogra- 
phies of Strabo and Ptolemy, and the Antonine Itinerary and Ravenna Cosmography. These 
are often the most informative, and sometimes only, evidence for a city's existence and 
status, and O. uses them as the basis from which to interpret archaeological finds. Modern 
archaeological research is also acknowledged, particularly Jorge de Alarcáo's four-volume 
gazetteer of Roman sites in Portugal. 

Roman settlement of Hispania dates from the Second Punic War, when the region was 
invaded as part of the campaign against Carthage. Despite Rome assuming control from 
the Carthaginians in 201 BC, colonisation was gradual, and efforts to suppress the region's 
native tribes, particularly in the north, persisted until the Cantabrian Wars (29-19 BC). 
The province was also the setting for power struggles within the Roman ruling class, espe- 
cially during the civil wars of the mid-1st century. It was after the end of these conflicts that 
Augustus instituted a system of provincial organisation that lasted for the following two 
centuries. 

The designation of Roman cities as colonial, municipal and stipendiary reflected the 
granting of certain financial and juridical rights and privileges. O.'s catalogue of cities, which 
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forms the main part of this book, is arranged according to these categories, which are known 
principally from the accounts of Pliny and Ptolemy, and also informed by inscriptions. The 
endowment of privileges seems to have depended largely on settlers’ contributions towards 
Rome's military campaigns, and to a lesser extent, on the cities' economic capabilities. By the 
Flavian era in the second half of the 1st century AD, nearly all important cities in Lusitania 
had attained municipal status, and there was a renewed programme of development, includ- 
ing in the north of the province which had previously been less urbanised. 

Much of Lusitania's economic significance derived from its wealth of mineral deposits: 
mining of gold, silver and copper is mentioned by ancient authors, and the presence of 
these resources may have influenced the course of the Augustan provincial boundaries. The 
region was also an important agricultural exporter, especially of wine and olive oil, evident 
in the production and distribution of transport amphorae. One of the region's major prod- 
ucts was garum (fish preserve), and a considerable industry must have operated judging 
from the installations associated with garum production, which have been recorded around 
estuaries along the province's central and south coast. 

Roman colonisation of Hispania entailed more than just integration into an imperial 
administrative and economic regime, but also a conscious programme of urbanisation, and 
the imposition of Roman ideals — the founding of civic institutions, promotion of religions 
including the Imperial cult, and the construction of infrastructure and planned cities with 
municipal buildings. Overall, however, Hispania remained less urbanised than many other 
parts of the empire. O. argues that the Roman mode of urbanism was exported wholesale 
to pre-existing settlements, with minimal indigenous influence. Apart from some discussion 
of changes in personal names on inscriptions, the question of identity, and interaction 
between natives and colonisers is not fully explored, however this may be considered out- 
side the scope of the study, which is mainly concerned with drawing together archaeological 
and particularly architectural information. 

This book is a useful source on the archaeology of Roman settlement in Lusitania, and 
O. displays a good knowledge of past and current research in the region, presenting the 
material in a clear and concise way. One of the book's main problems is its production 
values, namely, that the quality of some photographs is poor, and some of the maps and 
plans reproduced from other sources are virtually illegible. This is unfortunate because the 
written content provides a fine reference source for the history and archaeology of the 
region, and deserves to be supported by better illustrations. 


University of Melbourne William Anderson 


R. Parker, Polytheism and Society at Athens, Oxford University Press, Oxford 2005, 
xxxii4 544 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 10: 0-19-927483-5/13: 978-0-19-927483-3 


Polytheism and Society at Athens is Robert Parker's magisterial follow-up to the historical 
survey he presented in Athenian Religion: A History (Oxford 1996). Here he offers a the- 
matic analysis of Athenian religious life. As before, a key concept is the community-specific 
nature of religion in ancient Greece. Not only festivals themselves but also the gods they 
honoured, their relative prominence and even their functions varied enormously from com- 
munity to community. The close focus on Athens allows P. to explore in detail the nuances 
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of a single, albeit large, community. The book's 489 elegantly written but formidably dense 
pages of text comprise three main sections, a short Introduction and Epilogue, and a 
number of useful annexes and appendices. 

The first section begins with the religion of the household and moves outwards to con- 
sider Athenian religion on deme, polis and interstate levels. Household religion, P. argues, 
cannot be isolated from its larger context, and was not even a distinct category in Athenian 
thought. “Household gods’ did not constitute a separate class of deities but were a subset of 
the ancestral gods, the patröoi theoi, shared with larger bodies such as the phratry and genos. 
Moreover, ‘household religion’ extended far beyond the house itself, with family offerings 
being dedicated to the gods of the city in state sanctuaries. Conversely, state festivals reached 
inside the walls of the house so that religious activity in the household was not necessarily 
of the household. Similarly, P. argues, it is not possible to draw a sharp line between the 
religion of the state and that of the demes, as complex funding and administrative arrange- 
ments created significant grey areas. Even at the level of the city-state itself, line-drawing is 
problematic: Athenian religion extended beyond the boundaries of Attica, not only through 
Athens’ membership of various Amphictyonies, but also through state delegations and indi- 
vidual visits to panhellenic sanctuaries and festivals. Meanwhile, the often sought-after, 
sometimes compelled, presence of non-Athenians at Athenian festivals such as the Panath- 
enaea and Eleusinian Mysteries brought an international dimension to Athenian religion at 
home. Athenian religion did not just involve Athenians. 

The second section focuses on festivals, eschewing the traditional festival-by-festival 
approach, which P. criticises for atomising the religious calendar and divorcing festivals 
from other 'activities and imaginings' concerning the gods (p. 155), and presenting instead 
a thematic and synthetic treatment. Modern concepts of ritual are scrutinised, and narrowly 
goal-oriented accounts are criticised for explaining too much (the complexity of rituals) by 
too little (simplistic and over-generalised concepts such as ‘fertility’, ‘rites of passage’, ‘cal- 
endrical rites’, pp. 158—59). While rituals can and often do have specific goals, these goals 
do not account for every detail. Rather than viewing rituals as if they were principally tech- 
nical operations aimed at achieving particular ends, P. argues that they are better regarded 
as experiences or dramas — even if that approach immediately highlights the inadequacies of 
our evidence for reconstructing Greek experience. So shaky is the evidence that even the 
definition of ‘festival’ (heorté) is slippery. P. settles on mass participation, even if dispersed 
across many locations, as the essential criterion (pp. 162-64). Appropriately for P.’s syn- 
thetic approach, context is crucial. Festivals are carefully tied into their natural (agricultural 
and calendric) and social contexts. Affinities and connections between festivals are explored 
through chapters on parthenoi in ritual, women's festivals and festivals of Dionysos and a 
discussion of Eleusinian festivals, which places the Eleusinian Mysteries in the context of 
the suite of festivals of Demeter and Kore celebrated at Eleusis. 

The third and shortest section discusses ‘Gods at Work’ in various areas of life such as 
politics, trade, warfare, child-rearing and healing. P. rejects as too simplistic the basic struc- 
turalist model of pairs of gods, in which the powers of each are defined by contrast with 
those of the other, and argues instead that each deity must be considered in relation to all 
others in the pantheon (p. 392). The focus thus falls on teams of gods concerned with 
particular aspects of life, each deity contributing according to his or her own area of pre- 
eminence. 
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Overall, a picture emerges of a society in which religious activity provided a 'soothing 
background music’ (p. 104). The Epilogue deals with some of the implications of this posi- 
tion. While one might claim that religion was crucial because it was omnipresent, one 
might also argue that it was unimportant because it lacked an independent position and 
voice of its own: as P. comments, there were no wars of religion in ancient Greece (p. 453). 
P. attributes this lack of an independent voice for religion not to any rational rejection of 
religious dictates, but rather to the concept of the gods’ goodwill towards the city. Since the 
gods wished the city to prosper, there could be no long-term conflict between their will and 
a rational assessment of the city's best interests (p. 453). 

The level of scholarship throughout is as high as one would expect from P. A vast 
amount of ancient evidence has been shrewdly sifted, and a similarly extensive range of 
contemporary and not-so-contemporary scholarship has been subjected to his acute critical 
evaluation. Indeed, as P. wryly notes, there may be more data than any reader can readily 
assimilate (p. 445). Even the Athenians themselves, he notes, for all their cultural knowl- 
edge, may not always have navigated the vast array of overlapping possibilities their religion 
afforded them with quite the ease suggested by over-neat structuralist models of how the 
pantheon worked. Conversely, the extremes of post-structuralist flux are also to be rejected. 
For those of us not blessed with ancient Athenian's intuitive grasp of the subject, it is hard 
to think of a more stimulating and insightful guide than Polytheism and Society at Athens, 
which will be an indispensable point of reference for anyone working on Athenian or 
indeed Greek religion for some time to come. 


University of St Andrews Ralph Anderson 


M. Payne, Urartian Measures of Volume, Ancient Near Eastern Studies Suppl. 16, Peeters, 
Leuven/Paris/Dudley, MA 2005, xvi+387 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 90-429- 
1483-1 


The summary of this volume declares its ambitious purpose of removing the ‘faith element 
from this branch of Urartian studies by means of ‘mathematical and statistical models’. 
The present review attempts to establish whether this goal was achieved or not. 

The book is divided into two parts: pp. 1—94 contains five chapters with a discussion of 
the problems (with bibliography, pp. 95-106); pp. 107—387 offers a huge ‘Catalogue’. 

The Introduction consists of a presentation of ‘the problems’. The strangely titled sec- 
tion "Difficulties involved in measuring volumes' (p. 4) is a kind of introduction to the 
arguments of the chapters in the form of the questions to be addressed and where in the 
book this will take place. Item 10 of this list of ‘Problems’ (p. 6) cites ‘four types of meas- 
ured containers in Urartu, two buildings and two pots’. It is incomprehensible how such 
different things can be put in the same category. As a matter of fact we know the name of 
only one building type, the zi (silo, granary), igie being a cistern for water. The distinction 
between ‘large and medium-sized storage jars and small jugs’ seems to be generic and vague; 
it has nothing to do with the buildings. The ‘gie building? is interpreted by Payne as ‘a cel- 
lar for liquids presumably stored in jars’. This is developed in Chapter 1, ‘The Interrela- 
tionship of Volume Signs’ (more correctly, volume units?). 
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The only text mentioning (Z)gie is reproduced in line 4 of T.B.27 (p. 385): 900 a-gar-gi 
s-ti-ni ([There are] 900 aqarqi-measures here). P. calculates that this huge volume corre- 
sponds to 200 jars with an average content of 4 aqarqi, and that no store of such large size 
has yet been found. The name has to be transcribed ;-gi-e, and its meaning is ‘cistern’.! 
I can confirm this meaning having visited the site of Bostankaya and the find-spot of this 
inscription, where two rectangular cistern mouths for rainwater are cut into the rock. An (7) 
gie is unlikely to be a cellar because we have to imagine an immense room with more then 
200 pithoi with the average content of 47, aqarqi (1 aqarqi = 270 litres, see below). More- 
over, the excavations in Urartu have unearthed many cellars with pithoi for the conserva- 
tion of wine and sesame oil, but none bears an inscription defining it as an (gie. 

P. presents the units written in cuneiform on the jars: aqarqi, terusi and arusi, with the 
Sumerogram MAS in the third place, and the LIS in the fourth place. This method of 
presentation, without giving references to the textual sources, is faulty. Only on the follow- 
ing page does she refer to the ‘Catalogue’. The statistical method used to demonstrate that 
the aqarqi is the largest unit is very strange, and also the conclusion that 6 LIS is the value 
of a half arusi (p. 10; see also p. 15). I do not understand the demonstration that 1 aqarqi 
= 9 terusi and not 10 (p. 13). In ‘The Relationship between Arusi and Terub? (pp. 15-16), 
the equation terubi = LIS is groundless. Laroche transcribed as tu-ru-bi one unit written in 
Luwian hieroglyphs on the Altıntepe jars, and interpreted it as ze-ru-bi, a verbal form ‘j'ai 
fixé, placé’. But this word cannot be a verb because it is preceeded by a numeral, 1; in real- 
ity it has to be transcribed tu-ru-za = ti-ru-si, and its position is not clear. Thus ‘terubi’ 
must be eliminated as an independent unit (see also p. 27). The next section deals with the 
relationship of cuneiform units to hieroglyphics. 

Pages 31—33 deal with the (dubious) ‘relationship between volume and length meas- 
urements'. It is a pity that this digression about the length of a cubit, alongside some 
complicated calculations by I.B. Brashinskii in 1978 does not cite the important article by 
Powell.? 

Chapter 2 (pp. 34—48) is dedicated to the analysis of methods for determining the inter- 
nal volume (capacity) of rotation solids. A valuable effort is made in introducing statistical 
concepts in the algorithms, to evaluate an overall figure (mean square error) which gives an 
idea about the accuracy of the results. 

An overall consideration is that the potential readers of this book (i.e. professional 
archaeologists) are probably not very familiar with mathematical concepts as matrices, sum- 
mations, partial derivatives, Taylor series, etc. They are discouraged from ploughing 
through huge mathematical formulae and risk missing the basic meaning of the chapter. 

In addition, the symbology adopted by P. does not aid understanding of the meaning of 
the variables. See, for instance, the steps presented for finding the volume of a sectioned 
cone (p. 39), where the use of very long pedices results in an almost unreadable demonstra- 
tion; or (p. 42) the use of symbols such as x^, where a is not an exponent of x but a double- 
valued apex (L or R) denoting whether x belongs to the left side set of measurements or to 


the right side. 


! See F.W. Kónig, Handbuch der chaldischen Inschrifien (Graz 1955-57), 187 (inscription no. 39) 
(= CTU A 6-67). CTU = M. Salvini, Corpus dei testi urartei (Rome 2008). A = inscriptions on stone 
and rock; the number refers to the king: thus A 9 = Sarduri II. 

? M.A. Powell, Maße und Gewichte’. Reallexikon der Assyriologie 7 (1987-90), 457-517. 
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Some remarks on particular points follow: 


Page 40, row 1. ‘.....for a volume V.... should be corrected with ‘...for the above vol- 
ume V...' as the formulae given below apply only for a volume which is a summation 
of volumes of sectioned cones. 


Page 40, row 2. After ‘m=" a summation symbol 2) is missing. 


Page 40, row 10. The formula for m,, as derived from the formula for m ? given in the 
previous row of the page, is wrong: the sum of the squares of n variables is not equal to 
the square of the sum of the same z variables. In other words the error is basically of the 
following type: 


Given c? = a? + 6? then c = a + b instead of c= / 524. 4? 


Page 40, row 13. The stated formula m, = + Y m, is true only in the special case 


where not only m,, = m, for each 7, but also z, = Z for each ;. This is not the case for the 
values of z, used by P. in almost all her measurements reported in the subsequent chap- 
ters (see, fori istance, pp. 65, 68, 70, 74, etc.). 


a dar ‘Finding the mean square error of multiple results’. The final formula 


v 


M, = 75 n, is correct only if m, = M (or m, = M) for each i, and this con- 
straint has been specified by P. in row 2 on page 41. With this limitation the final for- 


mula can be more simply expressed as M, = + Bt which is a well-known result in 
linear propagation of errors. vn 
Pages 42-44. ‘A mathematical model for estimating volumes...’ P. presents, in formula 
(2), an expression for the volume of the rotation solid. Assuming from now on, for 
the sake of simplicity, the scale factor S to be equal to unity, the stated formula is 
V = 2aAR, with proper values of A and R, These ‘proper’ values are given on page 44, 
respectively in formulae (5) and (9). Unfortunately, both of them are meaningless. 


The equation for A^ (formula [5]) is dimensionally inconsistent: the left side of the 
equation has the dimension of a square length, while the right side, being a summation 
of lengths, has the dimension of a length. In addition, in the second summation, the 
index j runs from j=1 to j = y, ,— y; but this last quantity is not a dimensionless integer 
(as j should be) but a real number measuring a length. So the range of j remains unde- 
fined. Probably P. had in mind the following formula: 


Lmax-1 
Al = à (yes =y,) Le = x;| 
j= 


But, if this were the case, the area A^ would be the result of a sum of rectangles of base 
IX 
mid 


bases equal to |X a- x] and |X,., — x, |: so the algorithm for approximating the areas 
mid mid +1 


-x] and height hg — y) and not of a sum of trapezia of the same height and with 
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shown in fig. 21 would be inconsistent with the algorithm so far used for volumes (see 
p. 39) based on sectioned cones. 


Formula (9) (p. 44) gives the algorithm which should be used to calculate R,. In the 
formula is present a new variable, umax, never defined before, and whose meaning is 
obscure. a has been defined (see p. 42) as a set with two elements: R and L; so amax, 
which, according to the usual set symbology, should designate the maximum among the 
elements of a, appears to be meaningless. This, in turn, results in R, itself being mean- 
ingless. 


In addition: 


Page 42. ‘R, is the radius of the geometrical centre O of A’ should be corrected to ‘À, is 
the distance of the geometrical centre O of A from the axis x = X „7; O is just a point, 
and it has no radius. 


Page 43. In the definition of X „p given in formula (3), it should be specified that the 
number of right samples should be equal to the number of left samples, otherwise the 
‘weight’ of one side will overcome that of the other side, resulting in a mispositioning 
for the axis X ,, This means that L = R, = N, and the formula simplifies in: 


bus È (xb?) 


In addition it should be recommended that the j-th right and left samples be taken for 
the same value of I; 


Page 44. Formula (6), as far as one can understand, seems to deal with the problem of 
determining the inner x-coordinates of the solid, given the outer x-coordinates and the 
normal wall thickness T (normal in the sense that T is measured perpendicularly to the 
profile). For the same value of y, the inner x will be equal to the outer x minus Tsing, 
where ¢ is the angle shown in fig. 21. 7/sind is the thickness in a direction perpendicu- 
lar to the axis of symmetry. In formula (6), apart some confusion with the indexes 7 and 
j, the correction appears to be 7*sind instead of 7/sind. 


In conclusion, the number of inaccuracies found so far in this chapter prevents us from 
going through a similar analysis on the evaluation of mean square errors. A revised version 
of Chapter 2 would enable us to understand P.'s thoughts better, and to evaluate the real 
effectiveness of her methods. 

Chapter 3, ‘The beaker sign and unit’, refers to the frequent incision on jug handles, 
illustrated in the Catalogue (pp. 194—224). It contains much published material from the 
excavation at Cavustepe, conserved in the Research Centre of the University of Istanbul in 
Van. Not all the examples seem to be ‘signs showing volumes’, in spite of the title. Many 
of them are potter's marks (pp. 194—98), and in any case they do not indicate volumes or 
contents; only after page 199 are there graffiti which can indicate volumes. The more fre- 
quent are triangles (= beakers) associated with two or three dots on fragmentary handles. 
Without the whole pot it is impossible to make any calculation, but fortunately, according 
to P., there are several whole jugs from Gavustepe in the Van Museum with signs on their 


handles. 
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P. (pp. 54-55), having criticised Lehmann-Haupt and Vayman for not giving argu- 
ments in considering that the beaker sign has a value of approximately one litre, gives the 
results of the measurement of five whole jugs from Cavustepe in the Van Museum (in the 
Catalogue, where the drawings of their handles are reproduced, but not the whole jugs: 
G.Aa.1-3, p. 194; G.Ac.19, p. 204; and G.Ae.3, p. 213). 

Unfortunately, the results are disappointing: not only is there no possible ratio between 
the measured volumes (535—4835 ml) and the signs on the jugs, but the signs on these jugs 
are incomprehensible. Referring to the sign on the handles of the first three jugs (p. 194), 
P. affirms that it is ‘a beaker divided into five sections by four lines, (which) should prob- 
ably be interpreted as a half beaker unit, giving a value of 1.07 litre (!). Why? This is com- 
pletely arbitrary. There is no argument in favour of such a statement. I presume that these 
are simply potter's marks, and have nothing to do with a volume indication. In this case, it 
is the potter that is the same, not necessarily the volume. 

Moreover, the sentence ‘this result does not fit with the other results and will be ignored’ 
(applied to jug G.Ac.19, volume 1.46 litres, p. 204) cannot vouch for the reliability of this 
analysis. Nevertheless, comparing the results of Kroll in Bastam? with the Cavustepe mate- 
rial (with one exception), she obtains an average value of 1.14 litres, which is (astonish- 
ingly) not far from my own calculation for the LIS sign* of 1.185. But, as we shall see, my 
result itself was probably wrong. 

In Chapter 4, ‘The agargi, terusi and arusi units’, P. presents the same calculations on 
the Adilcevaz and Ankara jars with cuneiform signs as I had already, without citing the 
2001 article I co-wrote,’ and also on some jars from Kayalidere, which are covered with 
linear (‘hieroglyphic’) signs. Because these were made on the basis of incomplete drawings 
by C. Burney, the digital method was applied; and this gave completely contradictory 
results: 1 aqarqi is 338 litres, or 167, or 118, etc. These discrepancies induced me to ask 
my co-reviewer, Franco Mileto, to make a methodologically more correct mathematical 
calculation of the volumes of the pithoi in Adilcevaz, Ankara and Ayanis on the basis of the 
available measurements:* 


Pithos in Adilcevaz (from Kefkalesi): 1213.0 litres. Inscription: 4 a., 4 tí. %. Thus 
1 tirusi = 27.26 litres. 


Pithos in Ankara (from Kefkalesi): 901.3 litres. Inscription: 3 a., 2 tí. %. Thus 1 tirusi 
- 27.73 litres. 


Pithos in Ayanis: 600.1 litres. Inscription: 2 a., 1 tí. 1/2, 5 LIS. Thus 1 tirusi = 
27.59 litres. 


? [n reality, S. Kroll affirms that a precise calculation of the volume is impossible because the 
signs are on handles and not on whole vases. Nevertheless he says that the beaker sign could be 
between 1.1 and 1.3 litres — see S. Kroll in W. Kleiss (ed.), Bastam I: Ausgrabungen in den Urar- 
täischen Anlagen 1972-1975 (Berlin 1979), 222. 

# See M. Salvini, ‘Inscriptions on Clay’. In A. Çilingiroğlu and M. Salvini (eds.), Ayanis I: Ten 
Years Excavations in Rusahinili Eiduru-kai, 1989-1998 (Rome 2001), 284. 

5 I. Reindell and M. Salvini, ‘Die urartäischen Hohlmasse für Flüssigkeiten’. Studi micenei ed 
egeo-anatolici 43 (2001), 121-41. 

€ See F. Mileto, ‘On the Estimation of the Volumes of some Urartian Pithoi’, in the current issue, 


pp. 22-42. 
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On the basis of the relationships between units established by me, namely 1 aqarqi - 
10 tirusi, 1 tirusi = 20 LIS, we obtain following average values: 1 LIS = 1.376 litres; 1 tirusi 
= 27.53 litres; 1 aqarqi = 275.3 litres. 

On page 79 (n. 39) P. writes: ‘Salvini (2001, p. 294) [see n. 4] estimates the volume of 
this [Ayanis libation] jar as 183.198 litres without giving how the estimate was reached’. 
Evidently she did not read my study correctly. Starting from the measurements of the vase 
given by A. Gilingiroglu, I applied the calculations given in Reindell and Salvini 2001 (see 
my n. 5), and obtained a volume of 183.198 litres. Then I tested my deciphering of the 
‘hieroglyphic’ (I prefer to say ‘linear’) signs under the rim of this vase and their correspond- 
ence with the cuneiform units and calculated a volume of 183.675 litres, which seemed to 
prove the rightness of my study. Now, P.’s independent calculations on the basis of the 
drawing published in Ayanis I’ (reproduced here p. 78, fig. 30) obtains a very similar result, 
namely 189 litres +/- 7 litres. But the new calculations by Mileto suggest a total internal 
volume of 211 litres; and if the jar was filled up to cz. 5 cm from the rim the result is 
189.5 litres (see my n. 6). This problem requires further measurements and analyses. 

Chapter 5 turns to granaries and the measuring units of cereals. Concerning the silo 
('ari, not ‘ari! (pp. 86-87), P. notes that no one foundation tablet of a granary (in Cavustepe 
the inscriptions say: ‘Sarduri built this silo, x kapi are here’) has been found in connection 
with ‘a measurable building”, although she maintains to have discovered three exceptions in 
Cavustepe. There is an interesting correspondence between inscription T.B.22 (p. 383 = 
CTU A 9-31: 13,200 kapi) and Room 2 in Uckale at Cavustepe, whose measurements are 
11 x 8.8 m = 98.8 m?. Another inscription, T.B.17 (= CTU A 9-28: 5000 kapi) also from 
Cavustepe seems to be connected with a room whose surface is 7.5 x 33.75 = 33.75 m’. 
The third inscription considered is T.B.19 (= CTU A 9-27: 5800 kapi) found apparently 
in Room 4 of the North Corridor: surface 8.5 x 4.5 = 38.25 m?. 

Accepting the measurements (by P. and Veli Sevin) of the surface of these three rooms 
in Cavustepe, we can try to imagine their height on the basis of the established value for a 
kapi. 

There is a philological way to establish the absolute value of a kapi. Inscription CTU A 
9-20 from Arin-berd, which I published in 1969 (here, T.B.14 on p. 380), and another 
from Armavir (CTU A 9-19), not considered by P., demonstrate the equation kapi - 
BANES. We have to move from a fixed point: the Urartian measures of volume depend on 
the Mesopotamian system. Hence the problem is to establish the value of BANES, which 
corresponds to 3 sati (BÁN). Following my former calculation? of 1 kapi = 25.26 litres, 
based upon the value of 1 SILA/QA/qù 842", we have following results: 


7 A. Gilingiroglu and M. Salvini (eds.), Ayanis I: Ten Years Excavations in Rusahinili Eiduru-kai, 
1989-1998 (Rome 2001). 

8 Cf. Akkadisches Handwörterbuch, 1102 simdu(m) II ‘3 sat(-Gefäß)’; 1064 siztu(m) 2) ‘Gefäß von 
(meist) 10 qa’. See also The Assyrian Dictionary of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago ‘S, 
421 sūtu A 2a; Powell (as in n. 2), 504: ‘bán / sūtu. Two standard sizes are known: 6 sila (= 6 litres) 
and 10 sila (= 10 litres). 

? M. Salvini, ‘Nuove iscrizioni urartee dagli scavi di Arin-Berd, nell'Armenia Sovietica’. Studi 
micenei ed egeo-anatolici 9 (1969), 20. 

10 R, Labat, Manuel d’epigraphie Akkadienne (Paris 1959), no. 62. The basis was F. Thureau- 
Dangin, RA 18 (1921), 131. 
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Granary 1. 13,200 kapi x 25.26 = 333,432 litres = 333.432 m°; 333.432: 98.8 = 3.374. 
The result is that the room whose surface was 98.8 m? must have been filled with 


13,200 kapi of cereals (barley) up to 3.37 m. 
Granary 2. 5000 kapi x 25.26 = 126,300 litres = 126.3 m?; 126.3: 33.75 = 3.796, it 


means that the room was filled up to 3.79 m. 
Granary 3. 5800 kapi x 25.26 = 146,508 litres = 146.5 m’; 146.5: 38.25 = 3.83 m. 


There is another possibility, cited by P.: Zimansky, following Postgate,!! assumes a value of 
18.40 litres for the NA situ and 55.2 litres for the BANES. If we apply Zimansky's value, 
we have: 


Granary 1. 13,200 kapi x 55.2 = 728,640 litres = 728.640 m?; 728.640: 98.8 = 7.37. 
The result is that the room whose surface was 98.8 m? must have been filled with 13200 
kapi of cereals (barley) up to 7.37 m. 


Granary 2. 5000 kapi x 55.2 = 276,000 litres = 276 m?; 276: 33.75 = 8.17 m; it means 
that the room was filled up to 8.17 m. 


Granary 3. 5800 kapi x 55.2 = 320,160 litres = 320.1 m’; 320,1: 38.25 = 8.36 m. 


But Postgate himself two years later gave a completely different result:? 1 qù would be 
between 0.79 and 0.82 litres. Moreover the former value is far from definitive; he cites the 
excavator Mallowan: ‘it has not been possible to obtain a constant for the homer which at 
present on three separate estimates fluctuates between about 183 litres and 223...'.? 

Nowadays, according to various reference works, the value of a SILA equates to 1 litre; 
consequently the BANES/kapi corresponds to 30 litres and I would change my former 
calculation as follows: 


Granary 1. 13,200 kapi x 30 = 396,000 litres = 396 m?; 396: 98.8 = 4. The result is 
that the room whose surface was 98.8 m? must have been filled with 13,200 kapi of 
cereals (barley) up to 4 m. 


Granary 2. 5000 kapi x 30 = 150,000 litres = 150 mò; 150: 33.75 = 4.44 m; it means 
that the room was filled up to 4.4 m. 


Granary 3. 5800 kapi x 30 = 1740,00 litres = 174 m?; 174: 38.25 = 4.54 m. 


"DP. Zimanksy, Ecology and Empire (Chicago 1985), 120, n. 157, following J.N. Postgate, Fifty 
Neo-Assyrian Legal Documents (Warminster 1976), 67 — on the basis of an inscribed wine-jar from 
Fort Shamaneser: ‘the Assyrian sūtu probably had a value of 18.40 litres’. Evidently 1 BANES = 
3 BÁN/sütu; 1 situ = 10 SILA/qù; 1 qa = 1.84 litres. But cf also Postgate, ‘An inscribed jar from 
Tell Al Rimah’. Iraq 40 (1978), 72-73: 1 qû (i.e. QA, SILA) = 0.823 1 

12 Postgate 1978 (as in n. 11), 71-75 with photographs on pl. XII. 

5 M.E.L. Mallowan, Nimrud and its Remains, vol. 2 (London 1966), 408. 

1 RIA VII s.v. ‘Maße und Gewichte‘, 509; ABZ 62 s.v. 'Liter-Mass'; R. Borger, Mesopotamisches 
Zeichenlexikon (Münster 2004), 582 qù, Liter, sila; 661 no. 549 BANES (simdu) = 3 BÁN/sütu. 
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P. assumes a volume of 14.8 litres for the kapi and consequently calculates the volumes of 
all the granaries corresponding to the available inscriptions including the three connected 
with measured rooms in Cavustepe (p. 92). The conversion into cubic metres gives lower 
quantities of cereals and a lower estimated height for the three identified granaries: 2.01 m, 
2.19 m and 2.25 m respectively. From the abovementioned applications of the kapi meas- 
urement to the three granaries we see that the relative height is credible, with inevitable 
approximations. P. is right (p. 88) to exclude as unlikely the correspondence between 
inscription no. 1 and small Room 4 of the North Corridor. 

P. assumes a volume of 14.8 litres for a kapi, as result of a very complicated series of 
demonstrations (pp. 89—92). She begins with the fragments of a pot from the cemetery of 
Altintepe (Grave KM2) near Van Kalesi. She proceeds with a series of unproved passages: 


(1). The reading of three cuneiform signs on one pot reused as funeral urn from the 
necropolis of Aluntepe/Van: ka-pi SE (1) kapi of grain' — from the copy and the pho- 
tograph at page 225 the reading is not clear: no numeral is written, and the text could 
be incomplete. It is possible to read KUR hu-bi x. Her conclusion that ‘the pot appears 
to be a measure’ of 1 kapi volume is absolutely unproven; 


(2). Measurement of the volume of the pot on the basis of a drawing reconstructing the 
sherds; with two methods, geometrical and digital. I understand the geometric one, 
which I too have applied by measuring the volume of three pithoi,! although its appli- 
cation to a drawing is not convincing; but I confess that the digital method (see also pp. 
42-44) of Friedrich! is a mystery to me. Moreover, the vase thus reconstructed, with its 
small mouth, seems to be more suited to contain liquids than grains. 


The following sentence begs further discussion: "The inscription (T.B.22) gives the volume 
of this room (or of the grain contained therein) as 13,200 kap? (p. 88). It is important to 
stress that the kapi inscriptions are different from the aqarqi-terusi graffiti on the pithoi. 
The latter were incised after the firing and filling of the pithoi and represent both the 
quantity of liquid in the first filling and the volume of the jar itself (pithoi were not then 
produced to a standard). Granaries are completely different: they were designed to store 
cereals, and the inscriptions were surely inserted in the exterior mud-brick wall, each declar- 
ing the volume/maximum capacity of the silo itself, not the volume of ‘grain contained 
therein'. We have the examples of Karmir-Blur and Arin-Berd." 

Keeping in mind the different hypothesis concerning the volume of the kapi measure- 
ment, we have to reflect on the schematic reconstruction of the rooms which could be 
connected with the three inscriptions. 

There is another case connected with the granaries, the oldest (of Minua) and sole 
inscription still in situ. It is incised in a small rock niche on the western end of Van Kalesi,'® 
and refers to the large amount of 23,190 kapi (CTU A 5-66). Only one silo is greater, 
CTU A 8-29 from the temple of Aznavurtepe at 32,057 kapi. These two inscriptions could 
suggest that formerly existing buildings were re-employed as granaries. In the first case, as I 


5 Reindell and Salvini (as in n. 5). 

!6 Evidently not the Hittitologist Johannes Friedrich. On p. 37 we apprehend that it is Dr Jürgen 
Friedrich. The two are confused in the bibliography! 

17 See citations in Salvini (as in n. 9), 11. 

18 Cited by P. on p. 377 as T.B.1. Her transcription and copy are wrong: Hal-di-ni-ni, not 
Hal-di; 23,190, not 23,100. 
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have already suggested, the 'Sardursburg', only a few metres distant from the rock niche 
by Minua, or its enlargement to the east, could have been transformed thus. We have to 
imagine a room with the conventional dimensions 12 x 12 m and 5 m high. 

After having analysed the value of the Urartian measure the kapi by the philological 
method (the only viable one!), the presentation of ‘Problem 12’ (p. 7) sounds particularly 
wrong and illogical: 'Attempts to estimate the litre equivalent of a kapi have been frustrated 
by ignorance of the size of the storerooms...’. It is precisely the contrary: only the absolute 
value of the kapi can give an idea of the dimensions of the granaries corresponding to the 
different inscriptions. 

P. writes (p. 93) that because ‘the BANES has been estimated variously as 25.26 litres 
and 55.2 litres ... BANES is probably better treated as a separate measure, being possibly 
either twice or four times the size of a kapi, that is of approximately 29.6 or 58.4 litres’(!). 
Such a conclusion is completely absurd and contradicts the original assumption of the 
equivalence between the Urartian and Mesopotamian measures. It is ascertained that kapi 
corresponds to BANES, and that the variation depends on the volume of the sütu (QA) 
and this is an exquisitely Assyriological problem.” I do not know whether the Hittite PYS- 
kappi- ‘a (dry) measuring pot’ can be connected with Urartian kapi?! or not, but the con- 
tacts between late Hittite script and Urartu in Aluntepe do not seem to justify such an 
assumption. 

Unfortunately this book contains a huge number of errors in names and titles in almost 
all languages (except Turkish), and in transcriptions from cuneiform and in translation. For 
example: Poroda (p. 5, n. 9) should be Porada; ‘ari (p. 6) should be 'ari; and ‘Hitite’ is 
found sprinkled through the work. In the bibliography, as well as faulty dates and incom- 
prehensible or faulty entries, there are numerous spelling/proofing errors and problems 
with accents. To give a few: Bronzegefunde (recte Bronzefunde), hettitisches (hethitisches), 
Paléo-Phrygians (Paléo-Phrygiennes), Foeschungen (Forschungen), urartische (urartäische), 
etc.; I say nothing of transliteration from Russian, only noting the strange revival of Petro- 
grad as the place of publication of Piotrovskii's Iskusstvo Urartu in 1962! 

The enormous Catalogue has several categories: ‘Signs on ceramic made before firing’ 
(pp. 107-92), which are divided into many groups following the different shapes, have 
nothing to do with the ‘Urartian Measures of Volume’; ‘Graffiti on ceramics’ (pp. 193- 
250) are also subdivided — group G.A. despite its title ‘Signs Showing Volumes’, presents 
many graffiti which cannot be interpreted as volume markers and, together with these, we 
find many graffiti on handles consisting of two (or more) dots in connection with the styl- 
ised drawing of a baker; the group of ‘Non volume graffiti’ (pp. 226-55) is also out of 
place. Only the ‘Storage jars with volume inscriptions' (pp. 258—304) can be considered as 
coherent with the topic of the volume. Here documentation from all the sites is offered: 
cuneiform, ‘hieroglyphic’, “Hittite hieroglyphics’, ‘Signs distinguished by their relationship 
to an angled line or X’ (my alternative definition is "linear. 


1 M. Salvini, ‘Alte und neue Forschungen in Van Kalesi. Topographie und Chronologie der 
urartäischen Hauptstadt TuSpa’. In R.M. Boehmer and J. Maran (eds.), Lux Orientis. Archäologie 
zwischen Asien und Europa. Festschrift für Harald Hauptmann zum 65. Geburtstag (Rahden 2001), 
357-67. 

20 The reference works reflect the extreme variety of values of all the linear or solid measures in 
the different epochs and areas of the ancient Near East. 

2! I remember also the Persian xuxi0n, quoted by Xenophon in the Anabasis. 
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Under ‘Clay sealing knobs and tablets with volumes or hieroglyphics’ (pp. 305-14) 
reproduces all the cuneiform and linear bullae from Ayanis I published in 2001.” I do not 
understand the definition ‘knob’ for the clay bullae. Unlike the other drawings, which are 
‘after Salvini’, K.A.4 is a drawing by P., but unfortunately a very bad copy.” And she repro- 
duces (p. 309) as K.A.21 bulla CB Ay-1 I published in Ayanis 1,* doing so most confus- 
ingly: under ‘sign’ (more exactly ‘inscription’) she gives not a transcription but only an 
incomplete translation; she writes ‘6 kapi without saying that kapi is the correspondence 
and reading of the logogram BANES, and forgets to add SE.PAD ‘barley, grain’. All of this 
is a very important element for the matter of the book. The drawing of the hieroglyphic 
tablet VAT 7772 (p. 314: K.D.1) is completely wrong, and the only interesting informa- 
tion is not given: that the writing runs from right to left; and she omits to say that the 
tablet on the obverse of K.D.2 has a cuneiform text, etc. 

‘Metal objects with hieroglyphic signs’ and ‘Seals with hieroglyphic signs’ (pp. 315—74) 
again have nothing to do with the measures and, moreover, combine together very different 
things. The so-called signs or hieroglyphs on bronze objects are as yet indechipherable, but 
they have nothing in common with volume; and the same has to be said about the seals. 
The bronze bowls from Karmir-Blur (p. 341) bear the inscription "Ru-sa-a-ni-i URU. 
TUR-gi ‘(object of) the little city of Rusa’, i.e. Bastam (Rusa=i URU.TUR), and not ‘the 
legend’ ‘From Rusa's treasury’! 

In the last part, 'Cuneiform texts on stone that refer to measurements, foundation 
inscriptions of granaries are bunched together with the jumping record of Minua's horse 
and archery performances. 

In conclusion, the book is full of errors and faulty interpretation and presents the evi- 
dence in a confused way. It has not advanced the interpretation of the material it presents. 
No reticence has been used when dealing incomprehensible documents and difficult prob- 
lems, rather inaccuracy and superficiality. I regret to say that this book is misleading, even 
dangerous, for scholars approaching this kind of material. It cannot be used as source for 
Urartian administrative documents or as a model of interpretation. It cannot be recom- 
mended from any point of view. 


Istituto di Studi sulle Civiltà dell'Egeo e del Vicino Oriente, Rome Mirjo Salvini 
Rome Franco Mileto 


O. Pelon (ed.), Studia Aegeo-Anatolica, Travaux de la Maison de l'Orient et de la Méditer- 
ranée 39, Maison de l'Orient et de la Méditerranée — Jean Pouilloux, Université 
Lumière Lyon 2 — CNRS, Lyons 2004, 360 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
2-903264-81-3/ISSN 0766-0510 


This volume is a collection of papers by several past students of Olivier Pelon, Emeritus 
Professor of Near Eastern Archaeology at the University of Lyons. In his preface he explains 
that each paper deals with an issue which has been insufficiently resolved in the archaeo- 


2 Çilingiroğlu and Salvini (as in n. 7). 
2 Salvini (as in n. 4), 287: bulla CB Ay-20. 
24 Salvini (as in n. 4), 281. 
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logical literature, but which is of great importance to the area of scholarship it concerns. Of 
the nine papers, three address funerary architecture and ritual, one of P.’s expressed inter- 
ests, but otherwise the papers offered are of great variety, making this volume useful and 
interesting to a wide readership. The articles range from the Neolithic period to the Neo- 
Assyrian. 

The volume is divided into three sections, each of three papers, dealing respectively with 
the geographical areas of the Aegean, Anatolia and Mesopotamia. The first paper, by A. 
Maqueira, tackles the question of relations between the Aegean (especially Crete) and Ana- 
tolia in the Neolithic period, a topic which involves the difficult question of the first 
peopling of the Aegean islands. Maqueira approaches this topic by discussing the diffusion 
of Pre-Pottery Neolithic B, a process she calls ‘neolithisation’, with particular reference to 
Crete, where, anomalously, when Crete is in such an ideal and visible position between the 
mainland and the Dodecanese, there are no traces of human settlement until the 7th mil- 
lennium. Maritime colonisation undoubtedly played its part and she sees Anatolia’s role 
(for example Can Hasan and Gatal Hóyük) as a centre of diffusion of ‘neolithisation’, with 
access to the Aegean by a natural, easy route with safe anchorages. She sets out a convincing 
argument for specific links between Neolithic Crete and Anatolia, such as stylistic com- 
monality in the zoomorphic figurines, and the use of the bread wheat Triticum aestivum 
being common to both sites, whereas the rest of the Aegean cultivated Triticum dicoccum 
for another millennium. 

The second paper in this section, by K. da Silva, is entitled ‘La Vision Schliemannienne 
du cercle A des tombes royals de Mycéne’, a re-examination in fascinating detail of the 
record of H. Schliemann's excavation of the Circle, paying great attention to any strati- 
graphic evidence overlooked by previous attempts to tidy up Schliemann's account. There 
are some admirably clear, reconstructed sections of the excavation of the five tombs. The 
author is at pains to pay due homage to Schliemann, in spite of his legendary drastic meth- 
ods and lack of precision. His interpretation of the funerary rites was completely wrong, as 
shown by Charitonidis's discovery of Circle B: not cremation but inhumation, not contem- 
porary burials but successive etc. The ‘Hera’ figurines found in both the upper layers and 
in one tomb belong only to a Late Mycenean phase. Nevertheless, his general concept for 
the grave circle was correct and his discoveries opened up a previously unknown civilisation 
and a new field of study, 

The third paper focuses on the role of the Cyclades in the Aegean at the beginning of 
the Late Bronze Age (T. Reppellin). The author is attempting to redress a balance: most 
scholarship has concentrated on Crete in this period; if the Cyclades are mentioned, they 
are made subordinate to the discussion of Crete. The three sites selected to be examined for 
Cycladic identity are Ayia Irini on Keos, Phylacopi on Melos and Akrotiri on Santorini. 
Reppellin examines the architecture and art of all three sites, in comparison with that of 
Crete, and finds much evidence of a distinctive Cycladic independence, not only in the 
style and subject matter of the wall paintings (there are themes for which there is no Cretan 
parallel) but also in the ceramic shapes, such as the kymbe and the breasted jug, which are 
traditionally Cycladic, in a corpus otherwise much influenced by Cretan dominance. The 
author looks closely at the evidence for both textile and metal industry in the Cyclades. The 
more difficult question of political, rather than artistic, autonomy is tackled last — were the 
Cyclades mere satellites of Crete? The author uses the evidence of their non-adoption of 
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Minoan religion, their non-use of Linear A and their cultural independence to suggest that 
they had some degree of autonomy, while serving Minoan power by relaying goods to the 
mainland and incidentally playing a key role in the diffusion of Aegean culture towards the 
mainland of Greece. 

In the Anatolia section, the first paper returns to the Neolithic period to look for evi- 
dence of the birth of what the author calls a phenomene religieux, using four sites, two in 
central (Catal Huyuk, Hacilar) and two in south-eastern Anatolia (Çayünü, Nevali Gori). 
The lack of specific sanctuary buildings at the central Anatolian sites, where any cult prac- 
tice appears to have occurred within the domestic space, sets up a strong contrast with the 
south-eastern, where the architecture reflects a distinction between religious and profane 
space. An equally strong contrast between the two areas is presented by the plethora of 
feminine and animal figurines at Gatal Hóyük and the scarcity of any but aniconic figures 
in the south-east. The author sensibly declines to recognise actual divinities but rather 
interprets the figurine and sculptural evidence as representing two fundamental principles, 
i.e. female and male. Strangely, while the females are represented as such, the male principle 
is largely represented by the bull image, sometimes the ram, both symbols of virility and 
strength. The association of the female with fertility is obvious but the suggestion that she 
also represents a life-death cycle is harder to substantiate. Evidence of human sacrifice in 
the south-eastern site of Gayónü, otherwise unknown in Neolithic Anatolia, again under- 
lines regional differences in this embryonic stage of a religious process, perhaps not yet 
standardised by communal ritual. 

The richness of Anatolia's mineral resources feeds the topic of the next paper by the late 
D. Barthomeuf: ‘La place d'Anatolie dans les débuts de la métallurgie du cuivre et du 
bronze (du VlIe-IIIe millénaire av. J.-C.)'. One cannot do this article justice in a brief 
review. Not only is the time span it covers enormous but it ranges far outside Anatolia, to 
Afghanistan, Syria/Palestine, Europe and the Balkans, to mention but a few of the sources 
and comparanda adduced. She stresses the importance of modern methods of chemical 
analysis, lists sources of copper, arsenic, tin, and describes the techniques of converting 
mineral to metal and metal to object. There is a helpful lexicon of technical terms. For 
metallurgists, this article is not to be missed. For ordinary archaeologists, it broadens the 
knowledge base in a highly readable way. 

The last of the Anatolian papers in fact picks up aspects of the latter paper, in that it 
refers to some particularly rich and beautiful metal finds from the tombs at Alaca Hóyük, 
dating to the Early Bronze Age. The paper, by N. Tschora, is titled ‘Les rites funéraires 
d'Alaca Hóyük au Bronze Ancien'. This is a study comparing the finds at Alaca, to some 
extent atypical of Anatolia, with other funerary sites, first in the Anatolian context and in 
the Pontic region and then with the Kurgan culture burials in the Transcaucasus/South 
Russia, notably Maikop. This detailed comparison synthesises the evidence for discussing 
the ethnic origin of the Alaca burials, with three distinct theories to look at. First, that they 
were pre-Hittite Hattians, i.e. the 3rd millennium population of Anatolia, the differences 
from 'normal' Hattian burials being due to their elite status as aristocratic rulers. Secondly 
(M.J. Mellink) that they were of Indo-European origin, coming from the northern steppes, 
a theory based on similarity of some burial customs such as tomb architecture, the metal 
figurines of deer and bulls with exaggerated horns, the position of the bodies, the practice 
of eating the flesh of the sacrificed bovines, the presence of red ochre. The third theory, 
predictably, is that they were a mixture of indigenous people and intrusive ruling class. 
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Tschora's research seems to favour a Proto-Indo-European wave in the Late Chalcolithic 
period, adducing the site of Korucutepe as comparandum, which would explain the alien 
elements of the Alaca burials but also allow for local differences. 

The Mesopotamian section begins with C. Lazzarini's paper on the Royal Tombs at 
Ur (Archaic Dynasty), a re-examination of C.L. Woolley's 1934 publication of the 16 
‘royal’ tombs, taking in also some subsequent scholarship on the site, for example that of 
S. Pollock and P.R.S. Moorey. Woolley's two criteria for ‘royal’ were the construction of 
the tomb in stone or brick and the ritual involving human sacrifice. Lazzarini's thorough 
examination of the location, chronology and architecture of each tomb, as well as of the 
evidence for the funerary ritual, leads her to question the inclusion of some tombs as 
'royal', when they do not fulfil the criteria, and the exclusion of Tomb 755, which in 
spite of its rich furnishings and the inscription alluding to Meskalamdug, was deemed not 
to be royal by Woolley on the grounds of its absence of a constructed chamber and lack 
of sacrifice. With Moorey, Lazzarini finds good reason to link Tomb 755 with a Meska- 
lamdug of very high status, if not the king. She comments that if the field of study were 
to extend to the zombes ordinaires, Woolley's architectural criterion would appear even 
more ambiguous. Not all the ‘royal’ tombs have constructed chambers and not all the 
tombes ordinaires are simple burials. 

The paper by B. Marle-Grand on 'L'espace résidentiel dans le palais de Mari au temps 
de roi Zimri-Lim', compares the different approaches made over the 20th century in 
interpreting the function of certain spaces in the palace of Mari, beginning with the inter- 
pretation offered by the original discoverer of the palace, A. Parrot, and ending with the 
contemporary reassessment, based on epigraphy as well as new archaeological finds, of 
J.-M. Durand and J.C. Marguerand. The title claims only to discuss residential space but 
the paper deals very thoroughly with the interpretation of public space as well, whether 
ceremonial (religious or secular) or administrative, which also brings in the work of Y.M. 
A] Khalesi. This discussion is centred on two main areas: the court 106 and its adjoining 
large rooms 64 and 65, together with the tribune 66, and the enormous court 131 with 
its adjoining room 132. However, it is in the allocation of residential space in the palace 
that Marguerand (with the epigraphical backing of Durand) differs most from Parrot. 
With no staircases found, Parrot had been wary of suggesting residential sectors in the 
second storey. His royal apartments were on the ground floor in the north-eastern corner. 
He also proposed apartments for important guests next to the royal apartments, a sector 
housing high-ranking administrative staff (opposite Court 106) and quarters for foreign 
couriers (near the gate). Marguerand, having confirmed the second storey's existence, was 
able to place the royal apartments on the second floor, with better light and air, in the 
south-west sector. Parrot's royal apartments, where many tablets written by or intended 
for women were found, were, according to Durand/Marguerand, the women's quarters, 
possibly extending also to the second storey, constituting a second Grand Maison. Each 
of these apartments was flanked by service quarters, possibly also gender-separated, and 
safeguarded by guard-posts. This residential provision for women and 'petit personnel 
made by Marguerand and Durand constitutes the greatest difference but, as the author 
points out, their proposed plan assumes a rather different view of the monarchy from that 
of Parrot. For the latter, the palace of Zimri-lim and his queen was more open to the 
outside: the king would see his subjects in room 132, receive and entertain ambassadors. 
Domestic space for the petit personnel was a necessary evil. For Marguerand and Durand, 
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the king was more out of reach, the monarchy absolute, the residential domain hierarchi- 
cal and gender-separated. 

The last Mesopotamian paper also deals with the royal domain but in a later epoch, the 
1st millennium BC: V. Danrey's paper on the colossal statues of winged, human-headed 
bulls which guarded and adorned the gates of Assyrian palaces. Many were excavated in the 
19th century, recorded without detail of context or stratigraphy and often moved without 
attention to context, most being cut into pieces to facilitate transport to European or Amer- 
ican museums. Danrey provides a detailed inventory and description, in chronological 
order, of their iconography, location and measurements. Her discussion covers the inscrip- 
tions found on the bulls, the different material employed, the ancient method of transport 
(in one piece, not four!) and their stylistic evolution (for example the change from five legs 
to four). The symbolism of the terms /amassu and sedu generates an interesting discussion 
of their linked associations with the protection of individuals, convoys, cities, even regions. 
The paper ends with a survey of the motif in the Ancient Near East, bringing in the Persian 
period 'copies' at Persepolis. 

P. himself appends a brief postface on the mysterious treasure of Dorak (‘Mythe ou 
Réalité?) in north-western Anatolia, the sensational discovery of which was announced by 
J. Mellaart in 1959 but which subsequently disappeared, possibly into a private collection. 
The architecture of the tombs was photographed and published but of the objects within, 
the record consists only of a list published in the Zllustrated London News in 1959, with a 
few drawings by Mellaart as illustration. P. reproduces this Catalogue, emphasising the 
richness of the finds, the diversity of materials used (precious metals, obsidian, marble, 
amber from the Baltic, lapis-lazuli from Afghanistan) and the fine craftsmanship, rivalling 
Schliemann's finds at Troy, only 200 km distant, and the Alaca Höyük tomb finds. The 
marine motifs, ships and dolphins, on some of the weapons and adornments, reflect some 
contact with the Aegean, whereas the female figurines recall those found further east, par- 
ticularly at Alaca Hóyük. The Dorak site, whether ‘myth or reality’, is intermediary between 
the Aegean-influenced side of Anatolia and the sphere of influence represented by Alaca 
Hóyük in central Anatolia, in the Bronze Age. In this respect, this short paper provides a 
fitting conclusion to the Studia Aegeo-Anatolica. 

In summary, this publication is a true ‘Mélanges’ and it is difficult for one reviewer to 
select highs and lows, for the simple reason that different papers will appeal to different 
people, depending on their specialisation and expertise. Specialists will find much of value 
in individual papers but the publication is reader-friendly throughout, meticulously edited 
and well illustrated. It is a highly useful addition to both Aegean and Anatolian scholarship. 
It also sets a model for the re-examination of unresolved issues in archaeology. 


University of Melbourne Heather Jackson 


D.L. Peterson, L.M. Popova and A.T. Smith (eds.), Beyond the Steppe and the Sown, Pro- 
ceedings of the 2002 University of Chicago Conference on Eurasian Archaeology, 
Colloquia Pontica 13, Brill, Leiden/Boston 2006, xxiv+510 pp., 120 figs., 3 pls. Cased. 
ISBN 90-04-14610-5/ISSN 1389-8477 


This is the record of a conference, comprising 29 papers from altogether 48 participants. 
Yet this gathering lasted only two days. There is thus prima facie evidence that the con- 
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tributors have extended the texts of the papers they delivered. One feels bound to ask if 
there was enough time and opportunity for discussion, all the more so because of the vast 
zone covered, from the Anatolian highlands to the Sea of Japan. In national terms the par- 
ticipation was unbalanced, with 26 from the USA, eight from Spain, seven from Russia, 
two from Mongolia and the UK, and one from Australia, Turkey and the Ukraine. Perhaps 
the 2005 gathering will have gone some way to redressing this imbalance? 

Philip Kohl, in the opening chapter (pp. 3—39), sets an appropriately sceptical tone in 
relation to theories of migration, cultural development and identity, and (finally) Indo- 
European origins. He devotes much space to the Early Transcaucasian/Kura-Araxes culture: 
he alludes to some of the suggestions first tentatively proposed by this reviewer, without 
attribution, perhaps understandably, as dating from the remote past (1971). Some would 
say he is correct in dismissing the quest for the Aryans, though his bibliography could have 
included Gordon Childe's The Aryans,’ even though the author was later to be deeply 
embarrassed by this early work. The hiatus in Indo-European scholarship was of course an 
outcome of political events in the early 20th century. Kohl is surely justified in seeking to 
simplify the multiplicity of cultures brought forth by Soviet and some post-Soviet archae- 
ologists, especially from excavation of kurgans. 

David Anthony's paper (‘Three Deadly Sins in Steppe Archaeology: Culture, Migration 
and Aryans’, pp. 40-62) was the keynote address to this conference, though oddly not 
placed first in this publication. It should have been, if only because it sets the scene of 
movement from mutual isolation in Soviet days to increasing contact and often collabora- 
tion between Russian and other nationals of the USSR, on the one hand, and Western 
archaeologists, on the other. Among the latter Americans have been taking the lead, though 
Childe, in Edinburgh then London, had undoubtedly been the pioneer, strengthened by 
his grasp of the Russian language and his personal contacts. After his time the eastern fron- 
tier of prehistoric Europe retreated from the Caucasus to the Don and then to the Dnieper. 
The conference here published, however, signals at least the beginning of a readvance by 
Western archaeologists. 

Anthony shows an effort to achieve balance, rejecting Soviet and post-Soviet oversimpli- 
fications and Western dogmatism alike. Acceptance of ethnic identities, until recently gen- 
eral among Russian archaeologists, has now been widely questioned. One such sceptic 
(Yablonsky, in the third paper, ‘General Migration Processes in the Aral Sea Area in the 
Early Iron Age, pp. 63-85) stresses pre-Achaemenid cemeteries, the author giving his 
reconstructions of male and female heads. The area has been much affected by climatic 
impact on river flows. Persistent cultural frontiers are distinguished in the steppes, as 
between the dry steppe zone to the south and the forest zone to the north, peopled by cat- 
tle- and sheep-herders and foragers respectively. Robust frontiers in terms of material cul- 
ture were likely also to be linguistic frontiers. Anthony rightly sees migration as overempha- 
sised by Russians and dismissed and underemphasised in the West. Thought there are 
doubts whether Aryans can be distinguished archaeologically as well as in religious texts, an 
origin in the Volga-Ural steppes and association with chariotry can surely be agreed. 

Among the more effective chapters is that by Laura Popova, one of the editors, writing 
with admirable brevity on ‘Pastoralism during the Late Bronze Age in Russia: Past Interpre- 


tations and New Goals for Future Research’ (Chapter 27, pp. 459—68). The processes of 


! V.G. Childe, The Aryans: A Study of Indo-European Origins (London/New York 1926). 
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agriculture and pastoralism are, for example, examined by detecting traces of manure. A 
broad canvas is painted, though based on research in the Middle Volga area. 

Aynur Ozfirat has published frequently on the persistently challenging topic of the 
high plateau of eastern Anatolia (Chapter 8, pp. 160—71), where pastoralism and tran- 
shumance in the 2nd millennium BC predominated until the emergence of the kingdom 
of Van (Urartu). One suggestion, that certain roughly built fortified sites in the Van basin 
may date to the Late Bronze-Early Iron Age transition, is arguable, but they could be early 
Uratian. 

One paper (Bauer, Chapter 12, pp. 227-46) deals with a project in an area not to be 
described as either steppe or sown. The Sinop Province Regional Survey (1996—99) recorded 
74 pre-Classical sites. These results, the outcome of team work and adequate funding, 
naturally far outshine the reconnaissance conducted by the reviewer, in a zone including 
Sinop, on the Black Sea coast (1954), a culturally conservative area linked to Samsun in the 
Early Bronze Age. The other paper focused on the Black Sea — ‘Mediterranean Agriculture 
in South-western Crimea: Palaeo-environments and Early Adaptations’ (Cordova and Leh- 
man, Chapter 25, pp. 425-47) — centres on recent palynological and geomorphological 
research around the Greek colony of Chersonesus. During Hellenistic, Roman and Byzan- 
tine times Mediterranean farming methods were introduced and with these the Mediterra- 
nean plants. Grapes were the main crop in Hellenistic south-west Crimea, cereals on the 
black prairie soils to the north. The Crimea demonstrated convergence of different land- 
scapes: steppes, mountain forests and sub-Mediterranean woodlands. 

Two papers deal with aspects of the Kura-Araxes (Early Transcaucasian) culture. The 
first (Magomedov, Chapter 7, pp. 142—59) discusses the culture of the later 4th and 3rd 
millennia BC in the north-eastern Caucasus (Daghestan), long associated with the complex 
of Velikent. Though related to the wider Kura-Araxes zone, the differences are highlighted, 
including stone structures, collective burials in crypts and catacombs, and a plethora of 
bronzes. Perhaps it is not surprising that the approach is Soviet-centred, the bibliography 
entirely Russian. The second (Heinsch and Vandiver, Chapter 22, pp. 382—94) provides a 
detailed analysis of pottery, focusing on straw, textile and grit components. 

Karen Rubinson, in 'Over the Mountains and through the Grass: Visual Information 
as “Text” for the “Textless” (Chapter 13, pp. 247-63), begins with a ritual obeisance to 
theory with a discussion of the roles of style and iconography, before turning to her real 
topic, analysis of the subject-matter of the silver buckets and goblets of the Trialeti cul- 
ture. Her discussion centres reasonably upon the themes of contact, interaction and inspi- 
ration. One detail, shoes with upturned toes, is traced to central Anatolia and the mer- 
chant colony of Kültepe-Kanesh, though without reference to their persistence into the 
Hittite empire. 

The senior editor's contribution — ‘Before Argishti: The Roots of Complex Societies in 
Caucasia. Notes from the Tsakahovit Plain, Armenia’ (Chapter 9, pp. 172-82) — is largely 
a summary of an earlier discussion. Adam Smith has become perhaps the leading authority 
on the socio-economic and political implications of regional Late Bronze and Early Iron 
Age archaeology. In small upland plains were built fortresses, while irrigation works were 
engineered on a large scale. Though this territory was not annexed by Urartu before Arg- 
ishti I (786-ca. 764 BC), in the preceding reign of Menua fortresses, dams and canals were 
widely constructed. A paper devoted to 7th-century BC Urartu (Tanyeri-Erdemir, Chapter 
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14, pp. 264-81) discusses the role of Rusa II in art and architecture. The author seems 
obsessed with ‘agency theory’, summoning numerous archaeo-philosophers and theorists, 
arguably obscuring a straightforward topic. There are, however, two very useful tables with 
details of each of the five great citadels built by Rusa II (Toprakkale, Karmir-Blur, Kefka- 
lesi, Bastam and Ayanis) and a more subjective chart evaluating the significance of artefacts 
ranging from shields to stone vessels for understanding of Urartian civilisation. Whether or 
not this chapter provides clarification is arguable. 

Turning to the Pontic steppe, far-reaching conclusions are set out by Rassamakin in 
Chapter 26 on 'Cultural Transformations in the Black Sea Steppe between the Eneolithic 
and Bronze Age: Migrations or Economic Changes?’ (pp. 448—58). A chart of four models 
of animal husbandry in the Eurasian steppe includes the Volga-Ural steppe model (with the 
Yamnaya culture) and the North Caucasus model (with the Maikop culture). Local trans- 
formation rather than inward migration marked the Yamnaya culture. North of the Cauca- 
sus and towards the Don and Volga, from the 8th century AD to the mid-10th, stretched 
the little known Khazar empire (Shingiray, Chapter 21, pp. 371-81), controlling the Pon- 
tic-Caspian steppe. Location of nomadic Khazar sites is the major archaeological priority 
for elucidation of this ‘shadow empire’. 

Three chapters (17-19) cover research on metallurgy, from copper in Armenia within 
the Circumpontic metallurgical province to two projects on the Eurasian steppe: one cen- 
tred in the Samara district and led by one of the editors, David Peterson; the other under- 
taken by a large Spanish team in the area of Kargaly in the southern Urals, rated the oldest 
and most important metallurgical centre in the vast Eurasian steppes, over much of which 
there is no copper ore. Mining began here in the Early Bronze Age, peaked in the Late 
Bronze Age, but ceased abruptly ca. 1400 BC. E.N. Chernykh argued that metallurgy was 
the key factor in long-distance interactions, a view still generally supported. 

Three chapters (4-6) cover work in Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan. Copper Age Botai 
settlements in northern Kazakhstan in the 4th millennium BC show sophisticated plan- 
ning, with the stress on horse domestication, dogs often being buried outside houses. 
Around 3000 BC Turkmenistan (Zych, Chapter 5, pp. 112-21) was characterised by small 
towns dependent on agriculture. The cultural influence of the Turkmenistan culture 
extended east into Tadjikistan and south to Shahr-i-Sokhta. Sixty years of research in the 
Semirech'ye region, north of the Tien Shan range and south of Lake Balkash, includes 
recent stress on landscape archaeology in eastern. Kazakhstan (Frachetti, Chapter 6, pp. 
122-41), recording stone surface indications of settlements and burials, with numerous 
rock drawings also visible. A daunting task! 

One paper (Areshian, Chapter 15, pp. 282-95), rather apart from the rest, discusses 
‘cultural semiotics’, stressing neglect of attention to archaeological light on mythology in 
favour of traditional linguistic approaches. Such a study is argued to be relevant to 
[Proto]-Indo-European origins. The sequence of ‘wolf-goat-stag’ is set in the context of 
Indo-European written records. 

The remaining eight chapters cover parts further east, from Mongolia through northern 
China to the Russian Far East. First thoughts might question the inclusion of the Far East, 
until one reads one reference (Zhushchikhovskaya, Chapter 23, 395—410) to the ‘steppe 
corridor from the Black Sea through the Volga-Don region to western and southern Sibe- 
ria, Central Asia and north-eastern China to the western part of Primor’e between the 
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steppe-lowlands of Manchuria and the Sea of Japan. A thread thus runs through these 
wide-ranging papers. 

Mongolian prehistory, in a land bound by a fiercely continental climate, appears effec- 
tively to begin in the late 2nd millennium BC, continuing until the mid-1st millennium 
BC. There followed a period of rule by a nomadic imperial confederacy, the Xiongnu (later 
Huns) (209 BC-AD 993). In a survey area of northern Mongolia (Honeychurch and Amar- 
tuvshin, Chapter 10, pp. 183—201) it was found that sites changed location, and grew 
larger with the transition to Xiongnu rule. Thus the old theory of stability in nomadic com- 
munities was refuted. Very recent fieldwork, in 2001, in the Khanuy Valley of central 
Mongolia is reported (Allard et al., Chapter 11, pp. 202-24), the lack of time for the report 
implied by two references only in the bibliography. The most significant sites are the khirig- 
suurs, stone-built structures comprising a central mound surrounded by a stone ‘fence’, 
circular or four-sided. Also widespread are deer stones, stelae carved with images including 
groups of stylised deer. 

The long time-span of some of these studies is perhaps most strikingly illustrated by 
Chapter 16 (Demattè, pp. 296-309), on the petroglyphs of the Chinese provinces of Inner 
Mongolia and Ningxia. Dating is essentially stylistic, suggesting a span from the 9th mil- 
lennium BC (Early Neolithic) to the 19th century AD, though scepticism seems in order 
for the higher date. Petroglyphs are concentrated in the mountainous areas, associated with 
panoramic view and water. Engraving, chiselling, incising or grinding were the techniques 
in use. Hunting and shepherding were prominent themes. The human form or face are 
assumed to be linked to the ancestral cults of the pastoral nomads of the Chinese northern 
frontier. Rather than religious motives, these rock drawings may have served to define 
boundaries between communities. Not mentioned here is the widespread rock art extend- 
ing west from Mongolia and the Altai to Kirghizia and the Pamirs and attributable largely 
to the 2nd millennium BC. Wheeled vehicles depicted with quartered circle on the chariot- 
box may just conceivably hint at a solar cult. 

Contacts between the settled agricultural economy of China and the steppe and Siberian 
world are demonstrated by rare bronzes in burials, signifying the status of their owners. At 
Anyang in the central plain (Henan province) was located the capital of the late Shang 
period (ca. 1250-1050 BC). The numerous artefacts with Siberian prototypes excavated 
there may well have been war booty, including curved knives, horse trappings and chariots. 
This paper, Chapter 20 (Linduff, pp. 358-70) ends thus: “Technology exchange, surplus 
extraction, marriage alliance and ethnogenesis are some of the reasons I think that there are 
Siberian artefacts inside ancient Chinese dynastic borders' (p. 369). 

Archaeological investigation of the Russian Far East began only in the 1950s. Two 
chapters deal with ceramic and trade (23-24). The other two (28-29) discuss the environ- 
mental factors influencing cultural developments among the maritime populations. 
Climatic fluctuations affected salmon and other fish resources. Seal and sea lions were also 
hunted. 

One can but admire the vast horizons scanned by those attending this conference and 
recording their own contributions. Nearly all these contributors display a breadth of vision 
putting to shame those on excavations unwilling to look beyond their own trench or 
research niche, of whom there are, alas, too many. 


Buxton, UK Charles Burney 
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I. Prokopov, Die Silberprägung der Insel Thasos und die Tetradrachmen des ‘thasischen Typs’ 
vom 2.-1. Jahrhundert v.Chr., Übersetzt von U. Peter, Berlin-Brandenburgische Akad- 
emie der Wissenschaften, Griechisches Münzwerk, Akademie Verlag, Berlin 2006, 
342 pp., 118 tabls. Cased. ISBN 10: 3-05-004040-8/13: 978-3-05-004040-0 


Research in the field of ancient numismatics by ‘Griechisches Münzwerk’, initiated by 
T. Mommsen more than 100 years ago and long productive of a considerable number of 
numismatic corpora, has, unfortunately, ceased. This book by Prokopov is one of the last 
works realised with its help and, along with some earlier publications, gives Western schol- 
ars access to the richest information accumulated by the numismatists of Eastern and 
South-Eastern Europe, hitherto unavailable because of the language barrier. 

P.’s book has a fundamental character. He has looked at more than 25,000 coins from 
various hoards and collections and managed to include in his corpus approximately 3200 
Thasian tetradrachms and those of “Thasian-type’. These coins were the most popular cur- 
rency in the Balkans in the 2nd- 1st centuries BC and the importance of the creation of this 
corpus by P. should not be underestimated. Such an impressive database will undoubtedly 
be used widely by future scholars of the history and economy of the Balkans during the 
Late Hellenistic and Early Roman periods. 

P. does not confine himself to cataloguing coins. He investigates thoroughly problems of 
coin circulation in the region as well. Minute recording of the numerous hoards containing 
Thasian tetradrachms and their imitations (P's. hoard-list holds information on the 334 
finds, pp. 215-66) allows him to distinguish different zones of money circulation and to 
characterise the peculiarities of each zone. 

P. also considers general questions about the origin of such a voluminous silver coinage 
as the Hellenistic Thasian tetradrachm and the principles of its organisation and produc- 
tion. His main thesis of a connection between the liberation of Thasos from Macedonian 
rule and the beginning of silver coinage on the island is unobjectionable. Quite convinc- 
ingly P. characterises the role of Rome in inspiring this coinage: that it was Rome which, 
after the fall of the Macedonian state, initiated the resumption of silver coinage in Thasos 
and Maroneia, both in view of its popularity among the barbarian population of the Bal- 
kans and in order to secure Roman penetration of the hinterland. 

I suggest, however, that his view of this coinage as Roman money should not be accepted. 
Use of these coins by the Roman authorities for payments to the chiefs of the Thracian 
tribes and to barbarian mercenaries did not change their Greek nature. The coins were 
struck in Greek mints according to Greek weight system and had a purely Greek appear- 
ance. Ás such they could by no means provide 'reibungslose Eingliederung des Gebites 
[Thrace] in ihre [Roman] Wirtschaftssphäre’ (p. 54). The Roman monetary economy was 
based on the Roman denarii; and it is noteworthy that, according to the information of P. 
himself, these denarii were, in Thrace and Dacia, never found in hoards containing the 
Greek tetradrachms in question (pp. 49, 54). Moreover, several times in this book P. 
expresses the opinion that Thracian society was economically undeveloped and that mili- 
tary raids and booty were the main sources of coin supply for local tribes (pp. 33, 49). 
Rather, integration of the region within Rome's economic sphere started after 72 BC, when 
Rome abandoned local silver Greek coinage and provided regular and abundant supply of 
denarii. It is not by accident that this very time saw production start of barbarian imitations 


of Thasian tetradrachms (p. 56). 
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Turning to the coin catalogue itself, one should note that it has a slightly complicated 
structure. It is divided into two parts: ‘Originale Münzen’ (pp. 59-109); "Tetradrachmen 
des "thasischen Typs” (pp. 111—209). The first part comprises 11 groups and there are 9 
groups in the second. As P. explains in the ‘Einleitung’, the main criterion for this classifi- 
cation and division into groups is the style of the obverse image (p. 8). In turn, each group 
is divided into classes. However, the question of what is the principal distinction between 
group and class remains unanswered. Nine of the 11 groups in the first part (I-VIII, XI) 
include only one class, which as a subunit of classification in these cases is redundant. 
Regrettably, no remarks are made about the stylistic peculiarities of each group. Each part 
of catalogue is followed by a ‘Kommentar’, giving some sort of summary for relevant sec- 
tions of catalogue. In ‘Kommentar zum Katalog II: Tetradrachmen des “thasischen Typs”, 
P. considers the very important question of how one can distinguish original Thasian tet- 
radrachms from those of "Thasian type' and notes that he has done so on a statistical basis, 
the nature of which, however, remains unclear to the reader. 

Most of the coins have monograms on the reverse. These are depicted in the plate at 
page 311 — but as far as one can judge from it, not all of them are monograms in the strict 
sense of the word. Nos. 2, 17, 20 are simple letters (M, H, N respectively). Some questions 
arise regarding references to this plate in the text of catalogue. Not infrequently such refer- 
ence actually contains several, for example ‘1.2-5 or 1.4—5, etc.’. In these cases, due to the 
state of preservation of the coin or for some other reason, P. was clearly unsure which 
monogram was correct. In my opinion, nos. 2-5 are just slight variations of the letter ‘M? 
and their treatment as separate monograms is unnecessary. On the other hand, no reference 
to a monogram is given for no. 245 (p. 83), though on Tafel 17 it is quite visible that the 
reverse of the coin bears the monogram 1.10. 

To sum up, despite some annoying inconsistencies and deficiencies mentioned above, 
P.'s book demonstrates a solid approach to the complex problems and deserves every atten- 
tion from the international numismatic community. 


Pushkin Museum of Fine Arts, Moscow Sergei Kovalenko 


B. Redford, Dilettanti: The Antic and the Antique in Eighteenth-Century England, The 
J. Paul Getty Musuem/The Getty Research Institute, Getty Publications, Los Angeles 
2008, xii+220 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 978-0-89236-924-9 


On opening this volume my thoughts turned to Teesdale, where that modern Dilettante, 
Alan Bell, an acknowledged door-opener (p. ix), and pillar of Brooks's, the society's current 
home, spent part of his childhood in close proximity to where J.B.S. Morritt had died, 
enmeshed in a series of near-vexatious law suits, a century earlier. If anywhere, though, the 
focus is on Richard Payne Knight in the Welsh Marches. 

As with all Getty publications, this is a lavish, richly illustrated production, formed of 
an Introduction (“The Amateur Moment), seven chapters, a Conclusion ("The Amateur 
Dethroned’), a useful ‘Biographic Glossary’ (from Robert Adam to Bourchier Wrey via 
Chantry, Flaxman, Emma and William Hamilton, Westmacott and John Wilkes), a four- 
page bibliography and an index. 

Redford is a professor of Art History and English in North America. He provides a fas- 
cinating account of the first 80 years of the Society of Dilettanti, its members and their 
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activities, and their attempt to realise through it the goals of the Grand Tour, something he 
tackles with verve (though the prose may occasionally prove too rich for those used to dining 
off Partridge). This is a period in which dilettante and amateur had yet to acquire their later 
pejorative overtones. R. does not overlook the peculiar aspects of the society, an amalgam of 
freemasonry (costumes and rituals), Hell Fire dining club (the antic — haze rather than hay) 
and cultural patron (of the antique), but he sets it in the context of the Virtuosi, the Anti- 
quaries and others, also bibulously social, founded earlier, and formed of members of a lesser 
social status (‘working professionals’ is R.’s term, also without pejorative overtones). 

Chapter 1, ‘George Knapton's “Pictures in Oil Colours”, examines ensemble portrai- 
ture in general, Knapton's use of it, and the various influences on him, providing groupings 
of the portraits of the society he executed as its ‘limner’ that can be labelled ‘Graeco- 
Roman’, ‘Turkish’, ‘Van Dyck’, etc. (most of his 23 half-lengths of the leading members 
are reproduced, with their comparators, in full colour). 

The next chapter, “The Antiquities of Athens and Ionian Antiquities (in the 1750s—60s), 
examines the society's promotion of accurate ‘Grecian Taste’ through the documentation of 
classical antiquity and the publication of the detail in folio volumes that combined ‘a quasi- 
scientific discourse stressing empirical exactitude, a nationalistic discourse... and an anti- 
picturesque discourse...’ (p. 44), employing ‘Athenian’ Stuart, Richard Chandler, Nicholas 
Revett and William Pars and forming a contrast to the 'anti-scientific, pro-continental, pro- 
picturesque’ language of Robert Adam. 

In Chapter 4 the ‘Star and Garter pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds (Stuart's successor as 
limner), conversation pieces to sit in the society's new room at the eponymous tavern, are 
examined and illustrated (as are other works by Reynolds and by Vernonese, an inspiration 
to him). 

Chapters 3 and 5 are Knight’s: his ‘Expedition into Sicily’ and his Discourse on the Wor- 
ship of Priapus; the latter, wherein the antic and libertine is combined with a "learned exer- 
cise in comparative religion' (p. 113), modelled on John Wilkes as much as on Herodotus, 
prompted in part by a letter from Sir William Hamilton to Sir Joseph Banks, and making 
free with Dryden's 'Absalom and Achitophel' and Goldsmith's The Vicar of Wakefield. 

The subtitle of Chapter 6, on Gillray's ‘Cognoscenti’ caricatures of the 1790s, ‘Flaying 
the Cosmopolitan Collector and Connoisseur’, reveals the nature of Gillray's attack on the 
Dilettanti, jointly and severally, but particularly Knight and the cult of Priapus, and on the 
whole Enlightenment-Grand Tour package. Contemporary events on the Continent had 
made 'neo-cons' of many an erstwhile Whig and, like the communist threat of the 1950s 
or the more recent paranoia about terrorism, produced a perverted hyper-patriotism 
whipped-up to fury against those guilty by association with the unseen and unknown 
threats to social order posed by abroad and the unwholesome foreign cultures incubated 
there. 

The final chapter, ‘Specimens of Antient Sculpture (1809)', focuses on the decade-long 
publication project, devised largely by Knight and Charles Town(e)ley, of a richly illus- 
trated folio of sculptural rarities from British private collections (largely those of Dilettanti). 
Knight wrote the commentary, which repeatedly exhibits ‘a trope that might be called the 
“superfluity topos” (p. 158). 

Knights too is the Conclusion, for it is he as much as anyone who is dethroned in a 
chapter which examines the evidence given by him and others to the parliamentary inquiry 
into the acquisition of the Elgin Marbles. His opposition was couched in a lofty disdain, 
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so, as his credibility was demolished during the proceedings by fellow Dilettanti, Morritt 
for one, professional sculptors and artists alike, the press started to pick at the carcase of 
amateurism and connoisseurship, not just at Knights. 

There is an uncertainty of touch with peerage titles, alas all but inevitable nowadays, 
and inconsistent indexing by name or title. More worrying is an inability to place Knight. 
To describe his family as Shropshire landed gentry is to misrepresent one of the first great 
industrial fortunes (from Coalbrookdale, and later Wolverley in Worcestershire): it was 
iron money very recently invested in land; other Knights continued in the iron business for 
more than a century (as entries in the Oxford Dictionary of National Biography would have 
revealed). And Downton Castle, his seat, is, like Croft Castle, the family's other 'splash' on 
land, in Herefordshire; it is the Downton Hall of his Rouse-Boughton kinsmen that lies in 
Shropshire. R. would have benefited from an acquaintance with Elisabeth Inglis-Jones's 
account of Knights cousin, Thomas Johnes of Hafod, in which Knight hovers between 
background and foreground.' But these are essentially minor quibbles. 

The Getty Villa held a related exhibition devoted to the Society's early years in late 
2008. Here we might have the book of the exhibition, but the book will stand alone very 
well. I hope rather that the Getty puts on the exhibition of the book. 


Leeds, UK James Hargrave 


R. Rollinger and B. Truschnegg (eds.), Altertum und Mittelmeerraum: Die antike Welt dies- 
seits und jenseits der Levante. Festschrift für Peter W. Haider zum 60. Geburtstag, Oriens 
und Occidens 12, Franz Steiner Verlag, Stuttgart 2006, 878 pp., illustrations. Cased. 
ISBN 10: 3-515-08738-9/13: 978-3-515-08738-4 


The Austrian ancient historian Peter Haider is honoured in this massive volume with 46 
papers covering a staggering array of topics, regions and periods. These extend from Iran in 
the east, across Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, the Aegean, Italy, North Africa and 
the Alps to Spain in the west. To this may be added a handful of papers treating problems 
of reception, historiography and the depiction of the Orient in Roman literature. 

Papers dealing with Iran include studies of Oreibasios (U. Hartmann, ‘Oreibasios in 
Persien’, pp. 343-64), the Ionians on Achaemenid reliefs (R. Rollinger, ‘Yauna takabara 
und maginnäta tragende "Ionier". Zum Problem der “griechischen” Thronträgerfiguren 
in Nagsch-i Rustam und Persepolis’, pp. 365-400) and the Elymaean double diadem 
(J. Wiesehófer, ‘Das elymäische Doppeldiadem’, pp. 401—06). 

Mesopotamian topics treated include the Neo-Babylonian temple at Kish (W. Allinger- 
Csollich, ‘Der archáologischer Befund und seine innere Glaubwürdigkeit: Zur Korrektur 
der Abmessungen des neubabylonischen Tempels Hursagkalama’, pp. 251—78), Sargon II 
(H.D. Galter, ‘Sargon der Zweite: Über die Wiederinszenierung von Geschichte’, pp. 279— 
302), Egyptians in Mesopotamia during the 1st millennium BC (I. Huber, 'Von Affen- 
wärtern, Schlangenbeschwórern und Palastmanagern: Ägypter im Mesopotamien des 
ersten vorchristlichen Jahrtausends’, pp. 303-30) and herding terminology (M. Lang, ‘n a 


! E. Inglis-Jones, Peacocks in Paradise (London 1950 — and reprinted several times). 
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-gada- náqidu — nöged: Ein Beitrag zur altorientalisch-biblischen Hirtenterminologie’, 
pp. 331-39). 

Contributions on Syria deal with the Hasmoneans (E. Dabrowa, ‘Religion and politics 
under the Hasmoneans’, pp. 113-20), the pre-Islamic Arabs (U. Hackl, ‘Einige Gedanken 
zur Geschichte der vorislamischen Araber’, pp. 121-32), Sidon (B. Jacobs, ‘Neue Uberle- 
gungen zu Genealogie und Chronologie der 'Esmun'azar-Dynastie von Sidon’, pp. 133- 
50), Dura-Europos (T. Kaizer, 'A note on the fresco of Iulius Terentius from Dura-Euro- 
pos’, pp. 151-60), Ugarit (H. Niehr, ‘Ein Beitrag zur Konzeption des Kónigtums in Ugarit’, 
pp. 161-82; M. Schretter, 'Kulturkontakte im Umfeld ugaritischer Schreiber’, pp. 183- 
94), Palmyra (J. Tubach, ‘Die sogenannte Bel-Triade in Palmyra und ihre Herkunft, 
pp. 195-218), the Peutinger Table (E. Weber, ‘Areae Fines Romanorum’, pp. 219-28) and 
Josephus (I. Weiler, Juden und Griechen: Einige Assoziationen zu Historiographie, Eth- 
nographie und Rechtskodifikation in Contra Apionem von losephos’, pp. 229-47). 

Egyptian studies focus on the concept of ma at (H. Barta, ‘Solons Eunomia und das 
Konzept der ägyptischen Maat — Ein Vergleich. Zu Volker Fadingers Ubernahms-These’, 
pp. 409—44), Ktesias' account of the Egyptian rebellion (R. Bichler, ‘Der Lyder Inaros. 
Über die ägyptische Revolte des Ktesias von Knidos, pp. 445—60), referees in sport 
(W. Decker, ‘Kampfrichter im Alten Agypten’, pp. 461—72), Exodus (G. Fischer, ‘Wenn 
Geschichte zum Gebet wird. Zur Aufnahme des Auszugs aus Agypten in den Asaf-Psalmen 
[Ps 77; 78; 81], pp. 473-84), women (M. Fraß, 'Reiselustige Frauen im römischen 
Ägypten’, pp. 485-98; K. Ruffing, ‘Apollonios, Paniskos und die Frauen’, pp. 517-26), 
Inaros (J.F. Quack, 'Inaros, Held von Athribis’, pp. 499-506), food taboos (G. Moers, 
“Jene Speise der Asiaten”. Zur bisher unbekannten Vorgeschichte spätzeitlichen Speiseta- 
bus’, pp. 507-16), dog names (T. Schneider, ‘Die Hundenamen der Stele Antefs II. Eine 
neue Deutung’, pp. 527-36), the Hibis temple in the Khargeh Oasis (H. Sternberg-el 
Hotabi and H. Aigner, ‘Der Hibistempel in der Oase El-Chargeh: Architektur und Deko- 
ration im Spannungsfeld ägyptischer und persischer Interessen’, pp. 537—48), Jews in Alex- 
andria (A. Vonach, ‘Auch Übersetzer sind Literaten. Jer 23,33-40 als lebendiges Zeugnis 
des Diaspora-Judentums im hellenistischen Alexandrien’, pp. 549-60) and foreigners 
(G. Vittmann, "Zwischen Integration und Ausgrenzung. Zur Akkulturation von Ausländern 
im spätzeitlichen Ägypten’, pp. 561-95). 

The papers dedicated to Asia Minor concern Lydian numismatics (L.-M. Günther, 
‘Alkaios und die Statere des Lyderkónigs', pp. 43-52), Hittite treaties (S. Heinhold-Krah- 
mer, ‘Zur Festlegung und Bedeutung der Heerfolge im Vertrag Muwatallis II. mit Alak- 
Sandu von Wilusa', pp. 53-80), Phrygian religion (M. Hutter, ‘Die Kontinuität des 
palaischen Sonnengotes Tiyaz in Phrygien’, pp. 81-88) and the place of Lesbos between 
East and West from the Late Bronze Age to the Archaic period (K. and S. Tausend, 'Lesbos 
— Zwischen Griechenland und Kleinasien’, pp. 89-110). 

Aegean contributions cover warriors (S. Deger-Jalkotzy, ‘Schwertkrieger und Speerträger 
im spätmykenischen Griechenland’, pp. 711—18), iconography (S. Hiller, ‘Insekt oder 
dreigliedrige Blüte? Zur Morphologie eines Ornaments zwischen Ägypten und Ägäis’, 
pp. 719-34) and Mycenaean finds in Central Europe (K. Spindler, ‘Mykene in Mitteleu- 
ropa’, pp. 735-46). 

The sole paper on Italy concerns Sempronius Asellio (H. Berneder, ‘Drei Fragmente aus 


dem Werk des Annalisten Sempronius Asellio', pp. 695—708). 
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North African studies look at Vandal numismatics (G.M. Berndt and R. Steinacher, 
‘Die Miinzprigung im vandalenzeitlichen Nordafrika — Ein Sonderweg?’, pp. 599-622) 
and fortifications in Libya (E.M. Ruprechtsberger, 'Zuila [Zawila] und die Festungsar- 
chitektur in Fezzan [Libyen]’, pp. 623-38). 

The Alpine papers examine Roman graffiti (H. Graßl, ‘Marktgeschen und Schalttag: 
Ein verkanntes Graffito am Magdalensberg', pp. 651-54), Ötzi the Ice Man (A. Lippert, 
P. Gostner, E.E. Vigl and F. Hitschmann, ‘Ein neues Bild vom Mann im Eis’, pp. 655-74) 
and religion in Noricum (M. Hainzmann, '[Dea] Noreia-Isis. Alte und neue Schutzherrin 
der Noriker’, pp. 675-92). 

A single contribution on Spain concerns the Roman Imperial cult there (G. Schick, ‘Ein 
Dupond aus Caesaraugusta als Denkmal des beginnenden Kaiserkultes in der Tarraconen- 
sis, pp. 641—53). 

Finally, the thematic papers treat problems of reception (R. Heilman and O. Wenskus, 
‘Darmok. Gilgamesch und Homer in Star Trek: The Next Generation’, pp. 789-806; 
W. Henkelman, ‘The birth of Gilgameš [Ael. NA XII.21). A case-study in literary receptiv- 
ity’, pp. 807—56), historiography (C. Ulf, “Von der Universalgeschichte zum Kulturtransfer. 
Essayistische Gedanken zum Wandel methodisch-theoretischer Konzepte durch die Praxis 
historischer Analyse’, pp. 773-86) and ancient Orientalism (S. Schmal, ‘Orientvorstellun- 
gen bei römischen Historikern’, pp. 749-69). 

While such a robust collection of essays must have gladdened the heart of Peter Haider, 
there is a real concern with this and many other ultra-diverse Festschrifien that specialist 
audiences of Egyptologists, Assyriologists, Iranologists, etc. will not see the very important 
papers published here, simply because the venue is not one in which they would normally 
expect to find something of relevance to their interests. Notwithstanding this worry, the 
collection is a fine one and the editors have done their readers an additional service by 
providing a valuable index of place-names and personal names in this diverse and challeng- 
ing set of essays. This is yet another extremely valuable volume in the increasingly impor- 
tant series Oriens et Occidens. 


University of Sydney D.T. Potts 


A. Romantuk, edited by H. Heinen with the collaboration of M. Kiessel and C. von 
Behren, Studien zur Geschichte und Archäologie des byzantinischen Cherson, Colloquia 
Pontica 11, Brill Academic Publishers, Leiden/Boston 2005, xiv+392 pp., 120 tabls. 
Cased. ISBN 90-04-13227-9/ISSN 1389-8477 


Alla Romanchuk has provided the historian of urban Byzantium much to ponder and 
debate in this book on the archaeology of mediaeval Chersonesus. Despite the steadily 
growing literature recently devoted to the history and archaeology of Byzantine cities, there 
is still no generally accepted model of interpretation for distinguishing Byzantine (i.e. medi- 
aeval) from late antique cities, and little consensus as to how to classify Byzantine urban 
centres according to socioeconomic criteria. R. sets herself the sizeable task of tackling both 
research issues. Her research on the subject is impressive. A student of Mikhail Siuziumov, 
she directed for many years the Chersonesus Archaeological Expedition of the Ural Univer- 
sity in Sverdlovsk. With great understanding of the strengths and limitations of the archae- 
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ological sources, she gathered data on virtually every aspect of the material culture in the 
city between the 6th and the 14th centuries. Her archaeological research beyond the city 
walls of Chersonesus embraced the entire region of the southern and south-western Crimea. 
She supplemented the archaeological data with study of inscriptions, coins, seals and hagi- 
ographical sources. R.’s extensive primary research, her consummate command of the sec- 
ondary sources relating to Chersonesus and the south-western Crimea, and the judicious 
conclusions that she draws from her research, make her work a model for future studies of 
Byzantine urban centres. 

The book is divided into seven chapters. In the first, R. offers a history of the archae- 
ological research on (Byzantine) Chersonesus. Chapter 2 is devoted to the Byzantine 
city's ramparts. The author finds that throughout the Middle Ages a substantial segment 
of the ancient city's fortifications remained in place, only to be repeatedly repaired or 
augmented as needed. The third chapter, according to its title, covers the ‘Sakralbauten’ 
of mediaeval Chersonesus. Actually the chapter deals exclusively with churches, as R. 
engages in debate with Anatolii Iakobson over the dates of the early mediaeval church 
buildings in Chersonesus. Writing shortly after the ideological tack that, in 1947, had 
forced Soviet historians of Byzantium to reject the conclusions of all Byzantinist studies 
published in Russian before 1917, Iakobson's work was a thorough application of vulgar 
Marxism to the history of Chersonesus. To him, the Early Middle Ages was a period of 
decline, if not complete cessation of urban life. Iakobson's arguments were primarily 
derived from the archaeological evidence, especially from the chronology of the city's 
many churches. This may explain why, throughout this book, he appears as the main 
target of R.’s polemic attacks. This is particularly true for Chapter 3, in which she dem- 
onstrates that not only were some churches erected during the ‘Dark Ages’, but many 
of those that had come into being during the 6th continued to be used well into the 
9th century. 

The fourth chapter is entitled ‘Das Gewerbe von Chersonesos'. In fact, R. focuses here 
only on the salt pans and the production of salted fish and fish sauce (garum). Pottery pro- 
duction is the topic of the fifth chapter. The details here are both interesting and relevant. 
Most, if not all kilns found in Chersonesus that could be dated to the Middle Ages are 
outside the city walls, but kilns are also known from the hinterland of the city and may 
have been built by 'seasonal craftsmen' (p. 117). R. shows that the analysis of mediaeval 
tiles produced in Chersonesus has much to offer to historians interested in the organisation 
of production. However, her comparison of tile marks and/or drawings with potter's marks 
must be treated with great caution, especially in the light of more studies showing that the 
phenomenon is both earlier and much more complex than R. assumes. 

The last two chapters are devoted to mediaeval houses as revealed by the excavation of 
various residential quarters and the port area. This is the most outstanding part of the book. 
It is virtually a survey of the archaeology of daily life in a Byzantine city, of a quality unparal- 
leled by anything so far known from the entire Black Sea and eastern Mediterranean area. 
Romanchuk analyses the size of urban properties to find that holdings were decreasing through 
time and various residential quarters were ‘gentrified’. R.’s analysis of the finds from the 
destruction layers in the port area explains the origin of the city's prosperity during the Dark 
Ages’. Until the mid-7th century, Chersonesus remained in contact with most trade centres 
in the Black Sea and eastern Mediterranean region. After ca. 650, the city became a centre of 
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regional trade, relying primarily on its salt to engage in commerce with both the interior of 
the Crimean Peninsula and with other cities on the southern coast of the Black Sea. 

R. of necessity covers some ground well travelled by other researchers. But she brings 
something fundamentally new to the argument. In large measure, this derives from her 
analysis of an extremely large data set that tracks in detail the evolution of a single urban 
centre over a more than 500 years. Some historians may balk at conclusions drawn almost 
exclusively from the archaeological evidence, because of concern over the reliability of the 
chronology established on the basis of coin finds (in addition to a couple of radiocarbon 
samples). But one of the virtues of the book is the wealth of information presented that 
other researchers may use for different — or similar — purposes. 

Perhaps the most challenging argument for other historians is R.’s contention that the 
city maintained its Hellenistic street grid until the 14th century. Thus, R. is compelled to 
endorse Mikhail Siuziumov's thesis of an uninterrupted continuity between the late antique 
and the Byzantine cities, which has been meanwhile discredited by Alexander Kazhdan and 
others. However, for the historian of urban Byzantium the argument in this book makes for 
stimulating reading and would warrant adding R.'s book to one's personal library. Ardu- 
ously researched, well organised, succinctly written and frequently provocative in conclu- 
sion, R.'s book is a welcome and important addition to the existing literature. 


University of Florida Florian Curta 


G. Schórner (ed.), Romanisierung — Romanisation. Theoretische Modelle und praktische Fall- 
beispiele, BAR International Series 1427, Archaeopress, Oxford 2005, xvi+264 pp., 
illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 1-84171-866-1 


Few other topics have been debated as much amongst Romanists as Romanisation, and not 
without good cause. The process of creating a single empire out of territories of the most 
diverse cultural traditions has many parallels; yet, with the possible exception of ancient 
China under some of its most powerful dynasties, no other state has, to my knowledge, 
been in control of a similar or higher percentage of the world's population (notwithstand- 
ing the uncertainty of such estimates) for as long as the Roman empire. The empire's cul- 
tural heterogeneity makes its inner stability and durability all the more remarkable. How 
the population of its far-flung provinces assumed an element of common identity, and how 
it maintained it over centuries, should be of interest far beyond the narrow circle academics 
specialising in the phenomenon of Romanisation. Even those concerned with modern and 
contemporary history (for example the European Union) ought to be interested in the rea- 
sons behind the comparative longevity and stability of some multi-ethnic political unions 
and the failure of others. 

While the key theme of this collection of essays, most of them based on a postgraduate 
colloquium at the University of Jena (with some additional contributions), is thus of broad 
interest, the book is clearly aimed at a specialist rather than a popular audience. The con- 
tributions are in German, with brief English abstracts. They are divided into three sections, 
the first presenting synopses of key terms and concepts, the second discussing relevant 
models and the third providing specific case studies in geographical order. 

Most contributions in the first two sections impress through the thorough compilation 
of relevant publications for Romanisation and related phenomena and models, and schol- 
ars will find the up-to-date bibliographies of interest. Some of the articles offer thought- 
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provoking ideas. Ursula Rothe ought to be congratulated for pointing out, in her paper on 
the origins of the Romanisation debate (pp. 1-13), the unwelcome truth that contempo- 
rary scholars stigmatising the prejudiced attitude of those writing in the age of colonialism 
fail to acknowledge that they themselves are no less influenced by contemporary ideologies. 
Has the pendulum of interpretation swung from one extreme to the other rather than hav- 
ing come any closer to the truth? Rothe observes that modern criticism of past scholars 
offering a more benign assessment of Roman imperialism than the present generation often 
stems from a critical evaluation of colonial, notably British colonial, history. Those who 
believe that modern colonialism and ancient imperialism are essentially the same phenom- 
enon would also benefit from reading Günther Schórner's definitions of these two terms 
(pp. 25-27): colonialism is a system whereby a foreign power rules over its colonies, 
whereas imperialism can, but does not necessarily involve, foreign rule. Not all imperialist 
states consist of a dominant heartland ruling over its dependencies, but all colonial empires 
do. Schórner rightly argues that the concept of colonialism can be profitably applied dur- 
ing the empire's expansion, for example, by examining the discrepant experiences of colo- 
nisers and colonised. We should, however, go a step further and test the applicability of the 
concept of colonialism for provincial history several generations after the conquest to dem- 
onstrate the validity of Schórner's observation that colonialism is only one form of imperi- 
alism. The Roman empire of the 3rd and 4th centuries was ruled mainly by emperors of 
provincial ancestry, whose power was based on an army of provincial origins. The original 
heartland of the Roman empire did not (or no longer) exploit its frontier territories — 
a crucial difference to many other empires as Schórner rightly observes (p. 97) in his paper 
on the core-periphery model. The boundary, in terms of legal status and power, between 
the descendants of the colonisers and the colonised had entirely melted away, thus invali- 
dating any attempt to draw simplistic comparisons with colonial empires suppressing their 
dominions. 

There is no space here to list, let alone discuss, all 22 chapters. Many are concerned with 
clarifying the definition of key terms and evaluating the usefulness of concepts, not helped 
by the observation that some terms and concepts have multiple meanings. Marcolf Baliga 
(pp. 39-44), for example, is able to show that the definitions of the term syncretism have 
by no means been uniform throughout history. While most articles provide useful sum- 
maries of past contributions to the debate (and some much more), not all offer an in-depth 
evaluation or go significantly beyond previous research. Somewhat disappointing is Hen- 
ning Wabersich's paper on resistance (pp. 45—56), focusing on Roman Britain. Debatable 
theories (for example, that the invasion army landed at Richborough and that the army 
subsequently split its forces into small troop contingents, spread over wide territories in 
southern Britain: pp. 46—47), are presented as if they were established facts and without as 
much as a reference to alternative hypotheses. His discussion of military resistance is fol- 
lowed by an evaluation of peaceful resistance, which would equally have benefited from 
going beyond a small number of general works and from asking probing questions. The 
crucial question, for example, how we can tell the difference between cases of alleged peace- 
ful resistance and non-political traditionalism is neither asked nor answered. 

The case studies range widely, from the Iberian Peninsula to Asia Minor and from 
Roman Germany and Dacia to North Africa. Fascinating differences emerge: the prom- 
inent survival of native religion and language in the north-west of the Iberian Peninsula 
contrasts sharply with the low level of archaeologically and epigraphically traceable con- 
tinuity in Dacia. Those interested in funerary monuments will find much of interest in 
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this section. Thought-provoking is Dennis Graen's (pp. 135-36) theory that the cres- 
cent moon motif on Lusitanian tombstones can be traced back to Punic origins, even if, 
in the light of the widespread distribution of specimens elsewhere in the empire! and the 
failure to demonstrate a gradual spread from south to north, this has to remain hypo- 
thetical. 

Many chapters would have benefited from clearer signposting in text, abstracts and 
conclusions of what is genuinely novel. Considerable perseverance is required on the part 
of the reader to find what is new in a dense jungle of theories and observations, based on 
previous research. The case studies, summaries and bibliographies are useful, even for those 
who do not have the time to search the volume for its hidden jewels. 


University of Edinburgh Eberhard W. Sauer 


J.S. Soles, Mochlos IA. Period III. Neopalatial Settlement on the Coast: The Artisans’ Quarter 
and the Farmhouse at Chalinomouri. The Sites, Prehistory Monographs 7, INSTAP 
Academic Press, Philadelphia 2003, xxiv+182 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 1-931534- 
06-3 


This volume is the first of the eagerly awaited Mochlos publication series, detailing the 
results of Greek-American excavations conducted over the last two decades at the coastal 
Minoan settlement of Mochlos. The primary area of the site, first excavated by Seagar in 
1908, is located on the island of Mochlos, just off the northern coast of the Mirabello 
region in eastern Crete. Excavation has revealed remains from the Prepalatial, Protopalatial, 
Neopalatial, Late Minoan III (Mycenaean), Hellenistic (1st century BC) and Byzantine 
periods. The settlement was at its most extensive during the Neopalatial period, when it 
appeared to have been a prosperous town characterised by large domestic buildings arranged 
around a ceremonial centre. 

This first volume focuses on the results of two areas excavated from 1990—94, the Arti- 
san's Quarter located on the mainland opposite the island of Mochlos, by the modern town 
of Mochlos and the Farmhouse at Chalinomouri, located around 3.5 km east along the 
coast. Both sites appear to have been newly founded at time of Santorini eruption, at the 
end of the Late Minoan IA period/beginning of Late Minoan IB. A major expansion in 
population at this time is suggested by an expansion in remains in the main town and along 
the coast opposite. Both sites discussed in this volume appear to have remained in use until 
the final destruction of Minoan civilisation and, therefore, provide a good illustration of the 
final stage of Minoan civilisation in the Mirabello region. The homogenous character of the 
material from the two sites is given as the reason for their combined publication. 

Mochlos I comprises three volumes, Part A presenting the stratigraphy and architectural 
remains uncovered at the two sites, and Parts B and C recording the pottery and small finds 
respectively. Part A dedicates a chapter to a room by room description of each of the build- 
ings uncovered at both sites (two at the Artisan's Quarter and one at Chalinomouri) along 
with a chapter to discuss the remains found at each site. The final chapter focuses on the 


! For example Gallia 39 (1981), 45-62; F. Cumont, Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des 
Romains (Paris 1942), 177—252; Britannia 36 (2005), 103-04, figs. 1-2, 111 with nos. 29-34. 
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human skeletal remains from both sites, which predominantly derive from a modest Late 
Minoan III cemetery established in ruins of Artisan's Quarter. In addition to a detailed 
catalogue of the pottery from the two sites, Part B contains chapters focusing on the mac- 
roscopic and petrographic analysis of the pottery and a discussion of its decoration, charac- 
ter and relative chronology. Part C contains chapters cataloguing and discussing ceramic, 
stone, bone and shell objects; the metal finds and their geographical sources; the stone 
implements; minerals and rocks; fauna and flora; and the Mochlos ship cup, a vessel found 
in the Artisan's Quarter displaying three crescent-shaped ships in a frieze on its shoulder. 

The remains described from the Artisan's Quarter include work areas and production 
fixtures (such as kilns and pottery wheels) along with tools, raw materials, finished and 
partly finished objects, and production debris. These provide a valuable insight into craft 
specialisation at Mochlos and the production process and organisation of industries such as 
stone vase making, textile production, metalworking and pottery production. In particular, 
this site provides us with relatively rare examples of independent, rather than palace depend- 
ant, craft workshops producing mundane, utilitarian goods for the wider community. Sim- 
ilarly, the remains of the Farmhouse at Chalinomouri provide a rare example of a simple 
Minoan farmhouses belonging to a poorer segment of the community. The remains 
described in here present good evidence for a subsistence economy exhibiting the exploita- 
tion of a considerable variety of resources, the production of only occasional surplus and 
the undertaking of home industries such as textile production. 

Mochlos I demonstrates the utilisation of a broad range of range of the analytical tech- 
niques now available to modern excavators, including the petrographic analysis of pottery, 
lead isotope and elemental analysis of metal objects and detailed lithic, botanical and zoo- 
logical studies. Furthermore, the discussion of the evidence presented does not shy away 
from making detailed interpretations of the remains, extending beyond commonplace dis- 
cussions of chronology, trade and subsistence to include discussion of such topics as the 
artisans' cosmological beliefs and the esoteric nature of imported and exotic goods. 

The volumes are well organised and presented with thorough attention to detail. For 
example, not only is each architectural unit described in fastidious detail, but this descrip- 
tion is subsequently followed by a list of the relevant catalogued items, categorised by the 
depositional context in which they were found. Illustrations and photographs are plentiful 
and clear, while the reconstruction drawings by Dietrich and Fulman are a nice touch, 
which provide further insight into the excavators interpretation of the site. Overall, Mochos 
I provides an excellent template for the modern excavation, analysis and publication of an 
archaeological site. 


University of Nottingham David Collard 


N.C. Stampolidis and V. Karageorghis (eds.), //AO EX... Sea Routes... Interconnections in 
the Mediterranean 16th-6th c. BC, Proceedings of the International Symposium held 
at Rethymnon, Crete, September 29th-October 2nd 2002, University of Crete and 
the A.G. Leventis Foundation, Athens 2003, 374 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
960-7143-25-6 


This volume stems from an international symposium held in Rethymnon on sea routes and 
covers the ambitious temporal and geographical span from the 16th to the 6th centuries 
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BC, extending from the Sardinia to the Levant. Contributors form a balanced mix of schol- 
ars working in Greece, Cyprus and the Near East. Also included are essays by younger 
scholars such as Tristan Barako, who provides an overview of recent scholarship on Aegean 
and Philistine interconnections, and Joanna Smith, who provides an overview in Cypro- 
Minoan writing and the International Style in Late Bronze Age seals. What makes this 
particular collection so exciting is that for much of it, agendas regarding the attribution of 
ethnicity, while still present, take a back seat to raising issues and ideas about interpreting 
the data. 

While it is not possible to review every article in detail, it may be more useful to men- 
tion some of the important and often neglected issues raised by the various authors. In her 
interesting paper on foreign relations in Ugarit, Yon notes many Aegean influences, notable 
among which is the Minoan technique of building in ashlar with horizontal and vertical 
beams. Kanta's paper provides a useful overview of the development of burials practices in 
post-palatial Crete, the warrior ethos and the spread of the Naue II sword — a key artefact 
in the Bronze to Iron Age transition. Important recent discoveries published in preliminary 
reports and journals not regularly consulted by those working in other regions are also 
presented. These include Leila Badre's paper on the finding of Handmade Burnished Ware 
(so-called “Barbarian Ware’) along with Mycenaean imported pottery at Tell Kazel, Syria, 
and Aegean influence in faience production at Ugarit by Matioian. The most interesting 
paper in the volume is by Irene Lemos dealing with the problems of identifying foreigners 
at Lefkandi, which has much wider research implications related to questions of status 
and difficulty in the identification of craft specialists, ethnicity and marrying of foreigners. 
Several papers are devoted to the Phoenician presence in and expansion throughout the 
Mediterranean including the presentation of excavated materials from Elefherna by Stam- 
polidis. 

It is unfortunate that only 1000 copies of this important collection were published, 
which means that for many a copy will be difficult to come by. A minor shortcoming is 
that while purporting to be about sea routes, the volume focuses heavily on trade and inter- 
connections, ground that is also covered in a number of recent collections including Oren's 
edited volume! and the Dothan Festschrift? both on the Sea Peoples, and two in the 
Aegaeum series: one entitled Emporia and the other on interconnections between the Aegean 
and Orient? Although there are two papers dealing with shipwrecks, the Iria shipwreck by 
Lolos and Phoenician shipwrecks by Stager, and one paper dealing with routes of migration 
by Barako, the volume would have benefited from a commentary focusing on the role of 
the sea and seafaring in contributing to a network of island and coastal gateway cities by a 
prominent scholar working in role of seafaring in the region such as Shelly Wachsmann, 
Cemal Pulak, George Bass or Michal Artzy. However, Merrillees's sensible observations at 
the end about the dichotomous approaches to Mediterranean studies where cultures are 


!. E. Oren (ed.), The Sea Peoples and their World: A Reassessment (Philadelphia 2000). 

? M. Heltzer, A. Segal and D. Kaufman (eds.), Studies in the Archaeology and History of Ancient 
Israel in honour of Moshe Dothan (Haifa 1993). 

3 R. Laffineur and E. Greco (eds.), Emporia: Aegeans in the Central and Eastern Mediterranean 
(Liège 2005); E.H. Cline and D. Harris-Cline (eds.), The Aegean and the Orient in the Second Millen- 
nium (Liége 1998). 
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frequently studied in isolation, about the monuental role played by Vassos Karageorghis in 
taking the initiative in studying interconnections between the Aegean and the East, and 
perhaps most significantly that many questions regarding details of design, craftsmanship, 
manufacture and trade are difficult to answer in the present let alone the past make this 
collection worth picking up. 

In short, this is a must read collection of essays for anyone interested in the Aegean at 
the end of the Bronze Age or in the Bronze to Iron Age transition in the Mediterranean. It 
will, however, be especially valuable to Aegeanists and Classical archaeologists lacking an 
awareness of the connection postulated between the Mycenaeans, Sea Peoples and the Phil- 
istines as well as to those well versed in these connections, but interested in creative new 
ways of looking at interconnections between the Aegean and Mediterranean interconnec- 
tions. 


University of Melbourne Louise A. Hitchcock 


E.C. Stone (ed.), Settlement and Society. Essays Dedicated to Robert McCormick Adams, Cot- 
sen Institute of Archaeology Ideas, Debates and Perspectives 3, Cotsen Institute of 
Archaeology, University of California, Los Angeles/The Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Los Angeles 2007, xii+490 pp., 105 figs. Paperback. ISBN 10: 
1-885923-48-1 (Oriental)/13: 978-1-931745-32-1 (Cotsen) 


Robert McC. Adams, the author of Land behind Baghdad (Chicago 1965) and Heartland of 
Cities (Chicago 1981), and co-author, with H.J. Nissen, of The Uruk Countryside (Chicago 
1972), needs no introduction to anyone interested in ancient Mesopotamia or settlement 
pattern studies. As a professor at the University of Chicago, he influenced generations of 
students and colleagues, many of whom are represented in this somewhat belated Festschrift 
and some of whom first delivered their papers in a symposium honouring Adams at the 
2001 meeting of the American Anthropological Association entitled "Theoretical founda- 
tions in the dust: The past and future of Mesopotamian archaeology'. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, the majority of papers in this volume have a Mesopotamian focus. These include 
N. Kouchoukos and T. Wilknson, ‘Landscape archaeology in Mesopotamia: Past, present, 
and future’ (pp. 1-18); H.J. Nissen, ‘Archaeological surveys and Mesopotamian history” 
(pp. 19-28); J.R. Pournelle, KLM to CORONA: A bird's-eye view of cultural ecology 
(pp. 29-62); I.J. Winter, ‘Representing abundance: The visual dimension of the agrarian 
state’ (pp. 117—38); P. Steinkeller, ‘City and countryside in third-millennium southern 
Babylonia’ (pp. 185-212); E.C. Stone, “The Mesopotamian urban experience’ (pp. 213- 
34); M.S. Rothman, ‘The archaeology of early administrative systems in Mesopotamia’ 
(pp. 235-54); D. Whitcomb, ‘Islamic archaeology and the ‘Land behind Baghdad” (pp. 
255—60); G.J. Stein and R. Özbal, ‘A tale of two oikumenai: Variation in the expansionary 
dynamics of ‘Ubaid and Uruk Mesopotamia’ (pp. 329-42); and G. Algaze, "The Sumerian 
takeoff (pp. 343-68). 

Other Old World papers deal with Iran (F. Hole, ‘Cycles of settlement in the Khor- 
ramabad Valley in Luristan, Iran’, pp. 63-82; E. Carter, ‘Resisting empire: Elam in the first 
millennium BC’, pp. 139-56); H.T. Wright, ‘Ancient agency: Using models of intention- 
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ality to understand the dawn of despotism’, pp. 173-84); Turkey (P. Zimansky, ‘The Lat- 
timore model and Hatti’s Kaska frontier, pp. 157-72; K.A. Yener, ‘Transformative 
impulses in Late Bronze Age technology: A case study from the Amuq Valley, Southern 
Turkey’, pp. 369—86); and the Indus Valley (J. Schuldenrein, R. Wright and M.A. Khan, 
‘Harappan geoarchaeology reconsidered: Holocene landscapes and environments of the 
Greater Indus Plain’, pp. 83-116; G.L. Possehl, "The Harappan settlement of Gujarat’, 
pp. 197-328). 

Finally, G. Cowgill's "The urban organization of Teotihuacan, Mexico' (pp. 261—96) 
reminds us that over 40 years ago, another of Adams's important books, The Evolution of 
Urban Society (London 1966), provided a masterful comparison of trends in civilisational 
development in both the New and Old Worlds. 

Depending on their geographical and theoretical orientations, different readers will natu- 
rally find different papers in this diverse collection rather more or less stimulating than 
others. There is a tendency, unfortunately, for most of these papers to review broad topics 
and repeat what has already been published elsewhere (for example in the case of Nissen, 
Pournelle, Stone, Rothman, Whitcomb and Algaze). Of those that present new data, or 
freshly analysed material, I found Steinkeller’s and Hole's most interesting. Steinkeller's 
paper on Ur III Umma is, as usual, an outstanding and detailed exposition of a complex 
problem. Hole's, while a welcome addition to our knowledge of one valley in Luristan, is 
lamentable in that not a single sherd is illustrated. In a paper that presents a chronological 
overview of one region based on survey data — the bulk of which is ceramic — this is hard to 
fathom. Not only does it make many of the author's inferences unverifiable, it deprives the 
working population of Iranian specialists, especially Iranian archaeologists themselves, of 
valuable data. Wright's paper, on the other hand, seems to take post-modernism too far. In 
the theoretical guise of discussing ‘agency’, it presents a series of personal, unverifiable and 
often untestable speculations. I wonder how Adams, a scholar not averse to speculation but 
one with his feet nevertheless firmly planted on the ground, feels about this sort of exercise? 

There are many individual points in these papers that one could quibble with, but I 
doubt very much that Adams, the chief reader of the volume, will be so inclined. Neverthe- 
less, a few errors should not be allowed to stand uncorrected, since even great synthesisers 
have a responsibility to be accurate. Hole's statement (p. 77) that ‘Naram-Sin led an expe- 
dition into the mountains against the Elippi' (sc) seems to confuse Ellipi, not attested until 
the Neo-Assyrian period (reign of Assurnasirpal II)! with Lullubum, and Naram-Sin's 
defeat of the Lullubi as commemorated on his famous victory stele from Susa? Finally, 
Possehl's paper on the Harappan settlement of Gujarat, while providing an extremely useful 
overview of material (with sherds illustrated!), uses an opaque technique for presenting C14 
dates. While citing both 1s and 2s dates, it fails to note the relative contributions to prob- 
abilities of the different dates, making the end results difficult to use. 


University of Sydney D.T. Potts 


! See L.D. Levine, “Geographical studies in the Neo-Assyrian Zagros IP, Iran 11 (1973), 104; 
R. Zadok, The Ethno-Linguistic Character of Northwestern Iran and Kurdistan in the Neo-Assyrian 
Period (Jaffa 2002), 77-78. 

? D. Frayne, Sargonic and Gutian Periods (2334-2113 BC) (Toronto 1993), 143-44, with earlier 
bibliography. 
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H.D. Szemethy, Die Erwerbungsgeschichte des Heroons von Trysa. Ein Kapitel österreichisch- 
türkischer Kulturpolitik, Institut für Klassische Archäologie der Universität Wien, Wie- 
ner Forschungen zur Archäologie 9, Phoibos Verlag, Vienna 2005, 708 pp., 100 figs., 
56 tabls. Cased. ISBN 3-901232-63-X/ISSN 1606-4712 


Die Friese des Heroons von Gölbası-Trysa, die zu den bedeutendsten in Kleinasien gefun- 
denen Kunstwerken zählen, haben bis zum heutigen Tag keinen ihrer würdigen Aufstel- 
lungsort gefunden. Bemerkenswerterweise hat im Vorfeld jener österreichischen Expeditio- 
nen, welche in den Jahren 1881-84 den Transport der Heroon-Reliefs nach Wien 
bewerkstelligten, der damalige ‘Oberstkämmerer’ (S. 93) Graf Folliot de Crenneville, der 
zugleich Leiter der Kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des Kaiserhauses war, darauf hingewie- 
sen, daß in den vorhandenen Räumlichkeiten kein Platz vorhanden und die Errichtung 
eines besonderen Baus für den Fries erforderlich sein werde. 

Dies geht jedenfalls aus einem der mehr als 200 Dokumente hervor, die der Verfasser 
in seinem voluminósen und für die Forschungsgeschichte der zweiten Hälfte des 19. Jhs. 
höchst aufschlußreichen Werk abgedruckt hat (S. 345-707) und welche die Grundlage 
seiner Darstellung bilden. Diese ist außerdem mit 56 Tafeln ausgestattet, die Karten, 
Pläne, Landschaften, Stadtszenen, Monumente (insbesondere natürlich Reliefs des Hero- 
ons), Arbeitsvorginge sowie vor allem gezeichnete und photographierte Porträts der 
Hauptbeteiligten zeigen und — zusätzlich zu den Dokumenten und dem flüssigen Schreib- 
stil des Verfassers - dem Werk Lebendigkeit verleihen. Auf diese Weise stellt die Abhand- 
lung auch ‘einen Beitrag zur Kultur-, Sozial-, Wirtschafts- und Medizingeschichte des 
späten 19. Jhs.’ dar (S. 18). Insgesamt entsteht ein anschauliches Gemälde der Vorberei- 
tungen, Durchführung und Strapazen einer insgesamt drei Jahre währenden Unterneh- 
mung, mit all ihren organisatorischen und persönlichen Schwierigkeiten, einschließlich 
der Probleme und bisweilen auch Intrigen in den Beziehungen zwischen einzelnen Teil- 
nehmern, zwischen Österreichern und ‘Preußen’ bzw. ‘Norddeutschen’ sowie mit Vertre- 
tern der türkischen Behórden. 

Letztgenannte Probleme lebten etwa 110 Jahre später wieder auf, und dies war der 
eigentliche Entstehungsgrund dieses Buches. Ihm liegt zwar eine 1999 an der Geistes- und 
Kulturwissenschaftlichen Fakultät der Universität Wien eingereichte Dissertation zugrunde, 
aber es handelt sich streng genommen nicht um eine Abhandlung zu einem archäologisch- 
historischen Forschungsproblem im eigentlichen Sinne, sondern ihr Zweck ist die Klärung 
einer juristischen Frage. Diese war im Jahr 1993 von türkischer Seite aufgeworfen worden 
und galt der Rechtmäßigkeit des Erwerbs der Relieffriese des Heroons sowie weiterer bei 
den österreichischen Grabungen in Trysa aufgefundener und nach Wien transportierter 
Objekte. Da die türkische Seite die Klärung dieser Rechtsfrage und eine Rückgabe der 
Heroon-Reliefs an die Türkei mit der Erteilung der Genehmigung für die Ephesos-Gra- 
bung verband, sah man sich in Wien zu einer raschen Reaktion gezwungen. 

Eine erste Überprüfung der Akten im Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv in Wien sowie 
eine Überprüfung der Rechtslage durch das Völkerrechtsbüro deuteten auf die Rechtmä- 
Rigkeit der österreichischen Aktivitäten in Gölbası-Trysa und der Überführung der Funde 
nach Wien hin. Um restlose Klarheit zu erreichen, wurde diese von J. Borchhardt und 
F. Krinzinger betreute Dissertation angefertigt, die eine vollständige Dokumentation, 
einschließlich der in diesem Band von sule Pfeiffer-Tas publizierten und bearbeiteten 
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Belege aus den osmanischen Archiven (S. 275-317), anstrebte. Dabei konnten zwar man- 
che Originaldokumente, darunter der die Arbeitsgenehmigung enthaltende Ferman, 
nicht mehr aufgefunden, aber durch andere schriftliche Belege als einst existierend nach- 
gewiesen werden. 

Entscheidend war, daß die Expeditionen noch auf der Grundlage des türkischen Anti- 
kengesetzes von 1874 stattfanden, welches zwar streng genommen eine Fundteilung vor- 
sah, nach welcher den Osterreichern nur ein Drittel, dem türkischen Staat hingegen zwei 
Drittel der Funde zugestanden hátten. Es sah jedoch zugleich vor, daf$ unter wissenschaft- 
lichen Aspekten zusammengehórende Fundstücke nicht auseinandergerissen werden soll- 
ten, und auf dieser Grundlage wurde die Fundteilung mit Genehmigung der zuständigen 
türkischen Behörden schließlich zugunsten der österreichischen Seite vorgenommen. So 
wurden sämtliche Heroon-Objekte Wien zugestanden, während das Istanbuler Museum 
den hellenistischen Delphin-Sarkophag sowie Münzen usw. erhielt. Als Vorbild für diese 
Regelung diente jene anläßlich der deutschen Pergamon-Grabung. Auch der zunächst 
gegen eine solche Fundteilung opponierende Direktor des Istanbuler Museums, Osman 
Hamdi Bey, der im Jahr 1884, mithin kurz nach Ende der österreichischen Expedition, 
eine wesentlich restriktivere Regelung der Ausfuhr von Kunstwerken durchsetzte, stimmte 
schließlich diesem Verfahren zu. Für den Abtransport der Reliefs legte die Expedition den 
Gavur Yolu ("Weg der Ungläubigen’) in Gestalt eines in das Tal des Demre-Flusses hinab- 
führenden Serpentinenweges an, auf dem die tonnenschweren Fundobjekte transportiert 
wurden — ein Ingenieurwerk ersten Ranges. 

Kein Zweifel kann daran bestehen, daß die Überführung der Heroon-Friese nach Wien 
ihre noch stärkere Beschädigung oder gar Zerstörung durch die einheimische Bevölkerung 
verhindert hat. Auch einigermaßen gebildete Türken, wie der damalige Gouverneur des 
Vilayet Antalya, Turchan Bey, waren damals der Meinung, ‘daß die türkische Nation 
innerhalb eines übersehbaren Zeitraumes zur Würdigung griechischer Kunstwerke sich 
(nicht) befähigen werde’ und die Heroon-Friese nur durch den Abtransport nach Wien 
‘der europäischen Civilisation erhalten blieben’ (S. 146). Wenn man, wie der Verfasser 
dieser Besprechung, bei eigenen Forschungen in der Region um Gölbası-Trysa noch in 
jüngster Zeit die andauernde blindwütige Zerstörung antiker Monumente seitens der 
ländlichen Bevölkerung beobachten mußte, kann man durchaus zu der Überzeugung 
gelangen, daß die breite Masse der türkischen Bevölkerung auch heute noch die antiken 
Monumente nicht als Teil der eigenen Geschichte betrachtet. 

Das Zustandekommen und der Ablauf der drei Expeditionen der Jahre 1881-83/84 
werden vom Verfasser sinnvollerweise in chronologischer Reihenfolge dargestellt. Dabei 
wird die Leistung des eigentlichen Initiators, des ‘Norddeutschen’ Otto Benndorf, damals 
Inhaber des Lehrstuhls für Klassische Archäologie an der Universität Wien, gebührend 
betont. Es war seine Idee, die von dem Posener Gymnasialprofessor Julius August Schön- 
born im Jahr 1841 entdeckten Heroon-Friese wiederzufinden und für das Museum in 
Wien zu gewinnen. Er fand kongeniale Partner in den Kreisen der Wiener Gesellschaft, 
insbesondere unter wohlhabenden Adligen, die mit der Gründung einer ‘Gesellschaft für 
archäologische Erforschung Kleinasiens’ die organisatorischen und finanziellen Grundla- 
gen des auch vom Kaiser geförderten Unternehmens schufen. Gewiß war es auch in die- 
sem Fall ‘der patriotische Ehrgeiz, die Museen mit Schätzen fremder Kulturen zu schmü- 
cken’, mithin ‘nationale, kulturelle Selbstdarstellung’ (S. 36), welche den Ausschlag für 
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die Durchführung dieses ebenso langwierigen wie kostspieligen, durch die Bereitstellung 
eines Kriegsschiffes auch militàrisch flankierten Unternehmens gab. Aber die Fórderer 
umfaßten Kunstliebhaber und -kenner, und Benndorf selbst war — und damit setzte er 
sich gegen ‘reine Ästheten’ wie etwa den Grafen Alexander von Warsberg durch — nicht 
zuletzt am wissenschaftlichen Ertrag der Heroon-Friese interessiert und achtete daher auf 
eine interdisziplinäre Zusammensetzung der Expeditionsmannschaft. Diese umfafite 
neben Spezialisten für Archäologie, Architektur und Ingenieurwissenschaft auch solche 
für Geologie, Botanik und Zoologie sowie Kulturanthrophologie und Medizin. Nicht nur 
die Bauaufnahme des Heroons und anderer Ruinen von Trysa, sondern auch antike Reste 
der näheren und weiteren Umgebung, sogar in ganz Lykien und seinen Nachbarland- 
schaften war die Zielsetzung des Unternehmens, das denn auch reiche Früchte besonders 
in epigraphischer Hinsicht trug. Auf den Leistungen dieser österreichischen Expedition 
konnte eine nachfolgende Forschergeneration, darunter das Tübinger Lykien-Projekt, 
dankbar aufbauen.! 


Universitit Tübingen Frank Kolb 


J. Tanner, The Invention of Art History in Ancient Greece. Religion, Society and Artistic 
Rationalisation, Cambridge Classical Studies, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 
2006, xvi+331 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 10: 0-5211-84614-5/13: 978-0-5211- 
84614-1 


Since Winckelmann's publications in the mid-18th century our interpretation of the his- 
tory of classical Greek and Roman art has tended to follow a well-worn course that origi- 
nated from a society in which fine art was appreciated for its own sake. Although the con- 
cept of growth, bloom and decay no longer figures largely in any discussion, Winckelmann's 
general thesis (the Hellenist paradigm") has generally held sway. The past few generations 
have displayed signs of revolt, but Tanner's important and self-confessedly complex book 
takes the rebellion much further. 

The six chapters lead us from an initial chapter which sets the scene for the debate, 
through the Archaic and Classical periods and into the very different landscape of Hellen- 
istic-Roman culture. T. is anxious to persuade us to abandon our concentration on the 
aesthetics of Greek art and to consider the products in the context of the social milieu, 
whether religious, political or intellectual. In the Archaic and Classical periods art was 
‘embedded’ (a favourite word of T.’s as of other sociologists) in the world of the Greek 
polis, and modern historians of Greek art have ‘disembedded’ it from that society. We are 
mistaken in our concept of the relationship between the work of art, the artist and the audi- 
ence. The artist should not be seen as an 'autonomous creator' — Tanner will have nothing 
to do with any modern emphasis on ‘the great artist's near god-like status as the creator of 
things that seemed to be alive' (p. 141). 


! Vgl. jetzt T. Marksteiner, 77ysa — Eine zentrallykische Niederlassung im Wandel der Zeit. Sied- 
lungs-, architektur- und kunstgeschichtliche Studien zur Kulturlandschaft Lykien (Wien 2002); F. Kolb, 
Burg-Polis-Bischofssitz. Geschichte einer Siedlungskammer in der Südwesttürkei (Mainz 2008). 
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Chapter 2 tackles ‘the Greek revolution’, that change from Archaic to Classical ‘conven- 
tionally characterised as the development of “naturalism” (p. 31). The emphasis inevitably 
falls on Athens. T. is particularly good at encapsulating the nature of art in the Archaic 
period when cult-statues were remote and self-sufficient, contrasting it with what devel- 
oped in the following century when viewers were invited to interact through the naturalis- 
tic ways in which the statues were presented. We move from the 6th century, when the 
aristocratic elite had a hold on the positions of power and influence that gave them closer 
access to the sacred power of the god embodied in a statue, to the 5th century, when the 
aristocratic hold on Athens was overthrown and the democratic processed began to have 
their effect. But in all this time the context of the presentation was important — the statue 
was the deity made manifest in that sacred space; access to it/him/her ‘took place at 
moments of heightened religious experience! (p. 45). The devout were not viewing the 
statues in a disinterested or aesthetic way; the distinction between statue and deity was 
blurred; the figure was arrayed in real clothing and shared meals with the devout. The 
craftsman was understood merely as the executant, his skill god-given. 

T. then moves our attention from gods (agalmata) to men (eikones) and to the way in 
which the Greek revolution has altered the manner in which men were represented, through 
portraits. Once again he emphasises the importance of keeping the social context to the fore. 
Civic portraits in democratic Athens were ‘a particular type of expressive symbolism, namely 
reward symbolism' (p. 109). They were exemplars of a particular social category; uppermost 
in importance was the way in which a man was rewarded for his benefactions to the polis and 
for the prestige he brought to it, not the success that a sculptor had in producing a likeness 
to the individual. During the polis-period there is no development of art history. Some indi- 
vidual craftsmen (for example Polykleitos, Lysippos) wrote accounts of their own craftsman- 
ship, but when it came to adding their name to the statue bases, these were writ small in 
comparison to the person honoured or the family who paid for the votive. Craftsmanship 
was not considered to be of a high intellectual order and the philosophers of reason, with 
Plato at the forefront, asserted that visual art had no autonomous cultural value. 

The picture changes in the Hellenistic and Roman periods to which T. devotes chap- 
ters 5 and 6. Art is now out of its original context; statues are not valid for any pragmatic 
effect but as works of great artists. The wider range of patrons allowed artists more 
autonomy. It is in this period that the modern artist-centred approach begins to be valid. 
Art history is now written not by the men responsible for the works themselves but by 
intellectuals for cultivated spectators to mark their elite status. Response was cool and 
rational, not heated; intense love of art was reckoned deviant. With no context by which 
to anchor a statue or decipher an image, as had been possible in the agora or the temple 
in Archaic and Classical Greece, academic knowledge was directed towards the artist 
himself and his technical ability. This places Pliny in his correct location; his ‘biological’ 
approach to art as a natural organism fits his time and his philosophical attitude but is 
out of sorts with anything of the pre-Hellenistic centuries. T. makes a credible explana- 
tion of Pliny's ‘cessavit deinde ars’; as with Aristotle's ‘[tragedy] reached its form’ in the 
Poetics, so for Pliny all elements for sculpture were in place by 300 BC, the rest was 
closed to development. 

This review has touched upon only a few elements of this richly textured book, which 
will become a basic source for grappling with the history of classical art. T. is formidably 
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well read in the texts of the philosophers and poets, material which he uses to great effect. 
My only complaint is that T.’s style of writing, as we have come to know it over the last 
few years, is extremely inelegant. A lighter touch would have been appreciated. 


University of Southampton Brian A. Sparkes 


J. Taylor, Petra and the Lost Kingdom of the Nabataeans, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, MA 2002 (paperback edition 2005), 224 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 
0-674-01755-2 


The author is a gifted photographer and a talented writer with a profound knowledge of 
Jordanian history and culture. As an Amman resident since 1989, she has written guide- 
books to Jordan and Petra. This book was first published by I.B. Tauris in Britain in 
2001 and has since also been translated into German. Taylor worked closely together with 
many of the leading scholars in the field of Nabataean history and archaeology. Their 
proofreading of the manuscript ensured the inclusion of the most recent research and 
views. It is a well-balanced and reliable introduction to the Nabataean realm in all its 
aspects, written in a fluent and enjoyable style and richly illustrated with excellent pho- 
tography. 

The Arabian origin of the Nabataeans is examined in Chapter 1 (pp. 13-27). It surveys 
the incense production and kingdoms of South Arabia. The following chapter (‘Settling in 
the land of Edom and the Emergence of the Kingdom’, pp. 29-41) provides the 1st-mil- 
lennium BC historical references to the area and its people. Its geopolitical position and its 
relations with Egypt, Syria and Judaea, discussed in Chapter 3, are followed by a survey of 
Nabataean history until the Roman annexation in AD 106. Some illustrations to this chap- 
ter are less fortunate choices: 13th-17th-century European images illustrating Biblical sto- 
ries are superfluous within the concept of this book (pp. 52, 56-57). 

The main chapter, called ‘Miracle of Petra’ (Chapter 5, pp. 79-120), focuses on the 
Nabataean capital itself, its development and its major monuments, several of which are 
described in detail and illustrated with splendid photographs. Plans and some section draw- 
ings would have been a welcome addition, though. Apart from the city plan on pages 6—7, 
only one plan is provided, that of the ‘Great Temple’. The Nabataean gods and their places 
of worship (other than the temples mentioned in the previous chapter) are discussed in 
Chapter 6 (pp. 121-45). Nabataea is known for its bethyls but from the Roman annexation 
onwards anthropomorphic representations are also common. 

Chapter 7, on the language, script and graffiti (pp. 147—71), tells us about the discovery 
of and early research on Nabataean inscriptions. Although Arabic was their mother tongue, 
the Nabataeans had adopted Aramaic for trade purposes (and inscriptions) and developed 
their own variant. 

The chapter ‘Bathada’ (pp. 173-89) reads like a novel. It is based on 35 papyri written 
in Nabataean and Greek, the legal correspondence of a young Jewish woman and her son 
from a settlement near the Dead Sea. The young Babatha fled during the Bar Kokhba 
revolt of AD 132 to a cave, taking her administrative material with her. It includes docu- 
ments on transactions with Nabataeans as well as private letters and provides a vivid insight 
into relations between Nabataeans, Jews and Romans. 
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In her chapter ‘Afterglow of an Empire’ (pp. 191—211), T. looks at Nabataea during the 
Byzantine era when Christian beliefs flourished, as illustrated by the remains of churches in 
the Negev region and in Petra itself. The story ends with the arrival of Islam and tales about 
the inhabitants of Petra from the Crusaders and the early European travellers (“Nabataeans 
in the Islamic World’, pp. 212-15). A limited numbers of notes (pp. 216-17) and a select 
bibliography (p. 221) guide the more interested reader to further information. A glossary 
(pp. 218-19), chronology (pp. 219-20), index (pp. 222-24) and the addition of three 
maps (pp. 6—7) facilitate use of this book. 

Altogether, this is an up-to-date introduction to Nabataean culture destined for a gen- 
eral audience, fluently written and illustrated. One can only regret that the splendid photo- 
graphs are not completed with some architectural plans and section drawings. Everyone 
simply browsing through the book, however, will be captured by the quality photographs 
and will be incited to start reading. 


Royal Museum of Art and History, Brussels Bruno Overlaet 


S. Tougher, Julian the Apostate, Debates and Documents in Ancient History, Edinburgh 
University Press, Edinburgh 2007, xviii+202 pp., 3 maps. Paperback. ISBN 978-0- 
7486-1887-3 


The emperor Julian is of enduring interest. The uncertainty of his early life, the murder of 
his father and relatives, the shadow of Constantius II, his education, his appointment as 
Caesar, his victories, his usurpation in Gaul, his march east, his apostasy, his writings, his 
opponents, his mistakes, his death, help explain, in the words of Shaun Tougher, the 'fas- 
cination of Julian’. 

Julian the Apostate is a source-book, divided into two parts, ‘Debates’ and ‘Documents’. 
‘Debates’ presents the features of Julian's life and reign with discussion of different inter- 
pretations, and ‘Documents’ collects in English translation texts by Julian and about Julian, 
arranged in chronological sequence. Part I is cross-referenced to Part II. The object of the 
book is to allow readers to make up their minds about Julian, without guiding them ‘to a 
particular vision’. Julian is a rich vein to mine, and T. aims to be selective and comprehen- 
sive. Ammianus Marcellinus is pruned and Julian's long oration On the Deeds of the Emperor 
Constantius, or On Kingship is stripped back to under three lines. Readers are directed to 
translations available elsewhere and room is made for lesser-known sources. A family tree, 
maps, illustrations, chronology, suggestions for further reading, essay questions and exercise 
topics, bibliography and recommended internet resources, are included. The book is 
pitched at the non-specialist reader and it is part of a series, ‘Debates and Documents in 
Ancient History, which promises to be a useful resource in undergraduate teaching. 

Students might have benefited from the inclusion of footnotes to the sources and a glos- 
sary to explain unfamiliar names and terms, as well as more detailed comments about 
genre, given panegyric, letters, law, inscriptions, history and satire, appear together. The 
methodology calls for comment as it is not a traditional source-book with a factual intro- 
duction, followed by texts. T. knows his subject is a polarising figure and his objective to 
encourage readers to arrive at an independent judgment of Julian and his arrangement of 
the sources to this aim is commendable. And yet ‘debates’ are disagreements. Opportunities 
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for editorial direction are not resisted as warnings sound about which accounts are ‘con- 
trived', ‘selective’, ‘bias’, ‘doctored’ and ‘jaundiced’, and the impression emerges of an 
unscrupulous master of spin with a bent for regime change. 

Does breadth of treatment come at the expense of depth of treatment? Since the time of 
Plato, the philosopher-king was sought for his knowledge of the good, and the monarch, in 
Hellenism, was the servant and benefactor of his people, not the despot who rules by force. 
As the sun (Helios) shines on all alike, so the spark of rationality was cast by God into men, 
although to degrees of perfectibility. Few attained the wisdom of a sage, and fewer still, like 
Marcus Aurelius, combined wisdom and action. The philosopher's distinction between real 
knowledge and apparent knowledge, true glory and false glory, between the guidance of 
free men and the direction of slaves, is the animating principle for a life lived in accordance 
the truth and goodness man shares with the divine /ogos. The hierarchical structure of real- 
ity posited by Neoplatonism in the 4th century placed the One, the Good, God, as the 
source of being. Attainment of oneness with God ultimately lay in mysticism and tran- 
scendence, and the elevation of intuition above knowledge and reason. Iamblichus intro- 
duced theurgy, where man united with God through ritual action and magic, and his brand 
of Neoplatonism became a pagan theological alternative to Christianity. Julian was tutored 
by Maximus of Smyrna, a leading theurgist, and he was the most prominent member of the 
Pergamum School of Neoplatonism, founded by Aedesius, the student of Iamblichus. 

Julian found in Neoplatonism a sensibility to challenge the low-culture Christian sensi- 
bility that was eroding the classical world. He was original in his attempt to combine high- 
brow Hellenism with an emotional mythology so distant from the ritualistic paganism of 
the past, although pregnant in oriental cults like Mithras, and to bind it all together in a 
Neoplatonic chain of being. The result founded on the centrifugal forces it unleashed and 
in any event it was a short-lived distraction on the main show of the time, the dispute on 
the nature of the Trinity. 

Roman pragmatism and Greek reflection explain the fascination of Julian. Some sources 
delve deeper into the issues than others and if readers of Julian the Apostate subsequently 
produce independent and original studies, something of the spirit of Julian will be cap- 
tured. 


Trinity College, University of Melbourne Jonathan Barlow 


T.P.J. van den Hout (ed.), with the assistance of C.H. van Zoest, The Life and Times of 
Hattusili III and Tuthaliya IV, Proceedings of a Symposium held in honour of J. de 
Roos, 12-13 December 2003, Leiden, Uitgaven van het Nederlands Instituut voor het 
Nabije Oosten te Leiden/Publications de l’Institut historique-archéologique néer- 
landais de Stamboul 103, Nederlands Instituut voor het Nabije Oosten, Leiden 2006, 
vi+210 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 90-6258-314-8/ISSN 0926-9568 


This book focuses on a period which has received increasing attention in recent years — the 
period of the Late Bronze Age kingdom of Hatti in the last century of its existence. Hat- 
tusili III's reign began in the 1260s, and the reign of Tudhaliya, his son and successor, 
ended in the last decade of the 13th century, within 20 years or so of the kingdom's final 
collapse. The life and times of each king is dealt with in five papers apiece. The topics 
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dealt with include aspects of Hittite rituals and cults, royal dreams, archaeological evi- 
dence for a revised chronology of Hattusa (the Hittite capital), aspects of Hittite adminis- 
tration and policy, historical episodes relating to the activities of che deposed king Urhi- 
Teshub, and the correspondence of Hattusili's chief consort Puduhepa with Egypt and 
Ugarit. There are three papers which are not specific to either reign — two on Hittite phi- 
lology (Goedegebuure, Hoffner), and one on Hurrian gods and festivals of the Hattian- 
Hittite layer (Archi). 

Within the context of Tudhaliya's restoration of cultic institutions throughout his realm, 
B.J. Collins discusses several local cults attested in his reign, with particular reference to 
beliefs and rites relating to the sacrifice of piglets, and the association of these sacrifices with 
deities of the Underworld. J.D. Hawkins in his paper “Tudhaliya the Hunter’ brings 
together different strands relating to the cult of the stag, as represented in iconography, 
cuneiform texts and Luwian hieroglyphic inscriptions. He demonstrates that, contra earlier 
views, the stag did figure prominently in Hittite royal cults, at least in the reign of Tud- 
haliya. A. Mouton argues that while the so-called Apology of Hattusili indicates an appar- 
ently exceptional role played by dreams in the life and career of Hattusili, dreams also fig- 
ured significantly in the lives of his royal predecessors and successors. 

Following upon earlier studies undertaken by himself and other scholars (like H.G. 
Giiterbock, S. Kosak, S. Alaura), T. van den Hout considers further the possible rationale 
underlying the distribution of Hittite tablets in various palace and temple locations within 
the Hittite capital. As he rightly concludes, such studies can yield valuable information, 
through identifying at least the outlines of a record management system, about the work- 
ings of the Hittite administration, and the daily business conducted in the capital. J. See- 
her, the penultimate Director of Excavations at Hattusa, believes that contrary to earlier 
views, Hattusa before its destruction was systematically evacuated by the city's elite ele- 
ments, who took their most important records with them. This raises interesting questions 
about the tablets that were left behind. Why were these no longer considered relevant? 
What in fact did the last Hittite king take with him? Van den Hout’s analysis of the con- 
tents and distribution of the Hattusa archives in the city's final years provides a useful start- 
ing point for attempting to answer these questions. 

In his paper on the chronology of the Hittite capital, Seeher emphasises the need for a 
substantial revision of our understanding of the city's development, on the basis of new 
archaeological discoveries and a reassessment of previously known archaeological data. Most 
importantly, he argues that the construction of the Upper City, hitherto generally credited 
to Tudhaliya, had begun by the 16th century, or the early 15th century at the latest. Traces 
of several buildings can be dated to this period of the city's history. Seeher does, however, 
concede that a number of the temples of the Upper City may indeed be attributable to 
Tudhaliya. As such, they could be seen as linked with the king's program of cultic restora- 
tion and renewal throughout his land. 

Several papers deal with events surrounding the whereabouts and activities of Urhi- 
Teshub following his overthrow and exile by Hattusili. Urhi-Teshub's apparent success in 
seeking asylum with the pharaoh Ramesses II and Ramesses’ alleged refusal to hand him 
back to Hattusili was a major bone of contention between the Great Kings, as revealed in 
the letters which refer to him in the corpus of Hittite-Egyptian correspondence. E. Edel’s 
monumental work Die ägyptische-hethitische Korrespondenz (Opladen 1994) is the most 
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important source for this correspondence. But authoritative though his work undoubtedly is, 
Edel's readings warrant careful scrutiny, as I. Singer points out in his paper on Urhi-Teshub, 
because of the substantial restorations involved. Singer notes that Urhi-Teshub's name 
appears in only six of the 15 letters which comprise the Urhi-Teshub dossier in Edel's pub- 
lication. On contextual grounds, there is a strong likelihood that Edel has correctly restored 
his name in a number of other letters in the dossier. But in some cases the restorations, and 
consequently the historical reconstructions which are based upon them, remain highly con- 
jectural. The parallel and very fragmentary letters 26 and 27 are a case in point. Edel's res- 
torations present a scenario, of Urhi-Teshub's capture in Syria and subsequent escape by 
bribing his guards, which Singer regards as ‘audacious’. An alternative scenario suggested by 
Singer might be considered equally plausible. None the less, it is quite likely that Urhi- 
Teshub did in fact leave Egypt at some undetermined time, and return secretly to Hittite 
subject territory, perhaps in northern Syria, defying all efforts by Hattusili and Ramesses to 
recapture him. Further discussion of this, with apparent support from other texts, is pro- 
vided by Houwink ten Cate in his paper “The Sudden Return of Urhi-Tessub’. 

J. de Roos's paper on Puduhepa assembles a range of information about one of the most 
fascinating and most powerful royal consorts of the ancient world. A short account of her 
career was published in 1975 by H. Otten.! Significant relevant new information has come 
to light since then, and undoubtedly, as de Roos comments, Hattusili's queen is worthy of 
a full biographical study. 

The book under review makes a number of useful contributions to the field of Hittite 
scholarship on the kingdom's final decades. It is clearly one of the more important compen- 
dia of Hittite studies to be produced in recent years. 


University of Queensland Trevor Bryce 


A. Villing and U. Schlotzhauer (eds.), Naukratis: Greek Diversity in Egypt. Studies on East 
Greek Pottery and Exchange in the Eastern Mediterranean, British Museum Research 
Publications 162, The British Museum Press, London 2006, viii+236 pp., illustra- 
tions. Paperback. ISBN 10: 0-86159-162-3/13: 978-0-86159-162-6/ISSN 0142- 
4815 


In recent years the study of finds from the old excavations at the site of Naucratis has rap- 
idly attracted the interest of archaeological community. Articles, monographs and confer- 
ences devoted to a reconsideration of Naucratite material brought to light a number of 
open issues related to the archaeology of the site. A project for stone sculpture headed by 
U. Hóckmann at the University of Mainz initiated research, which has already resulted in 
the first two volumes of the new series Archäologische Studien zu Naukratis. A round-table 
conference on ‘Naukratis. Die Beziehungen zu Ostgriechenland, Ägypten und Zypern in 
archaischer Zeit’, organised by the same scholar at Mainz in 1999 and published in 2001, 
triggered a number of interesting studies again focusing mostly on stone sculpture and 
exchange patterns. The present volume, stemming from a workshop on ‘Naucratis and East 


! Puduhepa: Eine hethit Kónigin in ihren Textzeugnissen (Mainz). 
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Greek Pottery’ held in the British Museum in December 2004 as the 28th British Museum 
Classical Colloquium, carries on with the study of old finds concentrating this time on East 
Greek pottery. 

Pottery constitutes the largest category of material found at Naucratis and over 7000 
pieces of ceramic finds from the site are dispersed today in more than 40 collections. The 
largest portion of it, mostly East Greek painted pottery, is in the British Museum. As one 
would expect, a conference on East Greek pottery and Naucratis organised by the British 
Museum was destined to have unfailing and prolific results, as is easily apparent, even at 
first glance, by this volume. 

Until very recently classification of East Greek pottery encountered unsurpassed prob- 
lems because of the paucity of material from most major centres, which frequently made 
stylistic analysis and workshop identification impossible. Scientific analysis had been drafted 
in for help already in the 1980s, but with limited results. New excavations, however, have 
largely increased archaeological data for pottery from East Greek centres and have moti- 
vated a number of scientific analyses for provenance studies. The study of various pottery 
groups from Naucratis and elsewhere in East Greece presented in this volume has made 
ample use of archaeometry and mainly by the most powerful technique of NAA (Neutron 
Activation Analysis). It is thus apparent that the study of pottery from Naucratis has been 
extremely helpful in the classification of East Greek wares, which now are classed in many 
more groups than before. 

The book contains 22 two contributions and an introductory chapter by the editors, 
which gives a lively and detailed overview of the state of research on the subject. Essays in 
this volume cover many aspects of East Greek pottery, of the archaeology of Naucratis and 
exchange and trade patterns in the Mediterranean during the Archaic period. The first and 
smallest of the book's three parts, "The site and its cults', begins with an important article 
on Hellenion, identified with a complex building excavated in the north-eastern part of 
Naucratis. In discussing the sanctuary special attention has been given to its use as a place 
for ritual dining, and later in the Hellenistic period as a place for public dining and admin- 
istration; thus indirectly but plausibly Höckmann and Möller identify its function as simi- 
lar to that of a prytaneion. In the next essay Johnston describes the range of epigraphic 
material from Archaic Naucratis icluding a few unpublished pieces and concentrating on 
non-lonian scripts and amphora texts. 

A possible new aspect of a Naucratite cult practice is discussed by Villing, who com- 
ments in detail on 26 fragments of clay ‘mortaria’ dedicated to the Archaic sanctuary of 
Apollo. Scientific analysis conducted by Momsen suggests a Cypriot origin for some of 
them, while local versions are also identified. Most of them are inscribed with graffiti nam- 
ing Apollo, which results in a reasonable interpretation of their role in the sanctuary as 
grinding bowls, perhaps for healing salves or for the preparation of ritual meals. 

The first part of the book closes with an interesting essay by Williams and Villing dis- 
cussing two pottery sherds from Naucratis, now in the British Museum, and identifying 
them as probable products of Caria. They are the first examples of pottery from Egypt to 
be associated directly with Caria and the presence of Carian mercenaries in Egypt, other- 
wise indicated by the Carian stelae from Saqquara and from some graffiti at Abu Simbel. 

The second part of the book, which deals with the ‘Pottery of Naucratis’, consists of 12 
essays that form a major contribution to the study of East Greek pottery in general. They 
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present some of the latest developments in the field of East Greek pottery studies, bringing 
together archaeometry and new archaeological interpretation of old finds. A review article 
by Boardman sets up a comprehensive introduction to the the study of East Greek pottery, 
while Schlotzhauer and Villing report on the current state of research for East Greek Pot- 
tery from Naucratis, which now includes a number of provenance studies established on 
scientific analysis. 

Mommsen and his group in the Bonn laboratory present in detail the results of NAA 
for Naucratite material, and in another contribution he discusses the results of NAA and 
chemical analysis of Aeolian pottery from Kyme and Larisa (group G and subgroup g), on 
which Kerschner, who co-authors the paper, further elaborates in the next essay. Dupont, 
in an article co-authored with Thomas, publishes fully for the first time the results of 
analysis in the Lyons laboratory by spectrometry and X-ray fluorescence of Naucratis mate- 
rial that originated in a wide range of East Greek workshops. Schlotzhauer offers an over- 
view of Milesian pottery, focusing on Archaic Milesian pottery tested by NAA and attribut- 
ing the Milet AII Fikellura ware to Miletos. 

Weber reports on the rare class of clay situlae found in East Greece (Samos and Rhodes) 
and Egypt (Naucratis, Memphis and Tell Deffenneh) arguing for a Greek provenance, 
though she sensibly claims them as intended for an Egyptian clientele. In an attempt to 
define their place of manufacture NAA was applied, but the result was not clear: they can- 
not be identified with any of the Greek samples in Momsen's data bank. 

Bailey takes up the discussion of an East Greek neck-amphora in Cahn's collection, 
assembled from fragments. He has now added two joining sherds from Thebes kept in the 
Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology: they contain a cartouche of the 26th-Dynasty 
Pharaoh, Apries. NAA suggests a North Ionian provenance for this amazing vase, 'the 
Apries amphora’. 

More orthodox studies include Paspala's exemplary essay on a number of plates and 
fruit stands from Old Smyrna, which have parallels in Naucratis and can be identified as 
North Ionian. Discussion of East Dorian pottery is represented by Attula’s paper on a 
number of plates from new finds at the sanctuary of Apollo Karneios at Emegik on the 
Knidian Peninsula; they were painted with marine or mythological subjects and functioned 
as votive plaques. There is also a group with floral decoration that attests to local East 
Greek Fikellura production. 

Williams examines the range of Chian pottery found at Naucratis, noting some unusual 
shapes and forms like the phallus cup. He gives a comprehensive overview of the develop- 
ment of Chian decorated pottery, summarising the debate on places of manufacture and 
arguing against any Chian production at Naucratis. This well-structured article tends to 
almost systematically reconstruct. Lemos's attributions, though not always justly, ending 
with a small group that has Laconian connections. This group, which is Lemos's 'Black- 
figured Grand Style’ is renamed the work of “The Siren Painter’, who is assumed to have 
been a migrant from Laconia. 

Finally, six contributions in the third part of the book deal with the position of Nauc- 
ratis in the wider context of trade and exchange in the Archaic world, addressing some of 
the key questions relating to the site and its position in Mediterranean. East Greek pottery 
from Berezan and Cyrene is discussed against similar wares from Naucratis, while some 
inscriptions from Istros/Histria are treated in the wider context of comparable finds from 
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Naucratis. Even Etruscan and Italic finds from North African sites including Naucratis are 
discussed, while the final contribution by Fantalkin takes up a wider discussion of East- 
West contacts to explain the Naucratis phenomenon. By recognising a successive series of 
five periods of contact between Greece and the eastern Mediterranean, he sets a technical, 
but highly plausible, framework inside which contact between neighbouring and distinct 
cultures developed. 

Overall, this book is a most welcome contribution to the study of East Greek pottery, 
which there is little doubt that Robert Cook, who introduced archaeometry into the 
research of East Greek ceramic workshops, would applaud. 


University of Athens Nota Kourou 


K. Welch, The Roman Amphitheatre. From its Origins to the Colosseum, Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge 2007, xxii+356 pp., 196 figs. and 18 colour pls. Cased. ISBN 
978-0-521-80944-3 


Since the bulk of surviving amphitheatres date from the Imperial period, most scholars have 
been oblivious to their Republican precursors. In devoting her recent book to the study of 
the architectural development of the amphitheatre alongside its socio-historical Republican 
background, Katherine Welch closes this gap fruitfully. She explains the amphitheatre as a 
dynamic typology, originally shaped by historical fluctuations in mentality, warfare and 
politics. In doing so she reiterates and elaborates on her influential thesis that the amphi- 
theatre was a Roman, rather than a Campanian, architectural typology.! Furthermore, she 
successfully unmasks the weakness of Hopkins's thesis, which states that amphitheatres and 
their gladiatorial spectacles were a product of the early Principate, a time in which the 
Roman homo ludens found a spectacular, yet decadent, alternative to the ubiquitous warfare 
of the Republican period. In six engaging chapters she lays out the historical and social 
parameters of an inherently Roman building type, tracing its violent tradition and distinct 
morphology back to respectively belligerent Republican traditions and gladiatorial shows in 
the Forum Romanum. 

The first chapter (pp. 11-29) deals with evidence for venationes, gladiatorial shows and 
damnatio ad bestias during the Republic, even though these events were not yet held in 
established building types. 

In the second chapter (pp. 30—71) the author explores the structural emanations of the 
gladiatorial concept in the Middle and Late Republic. W. argues that, in addition to 
wooden viewing balconies (maenania) on top of official buildings surrounding the Forum 
Romanum, wooden, oval and monumental temporary amphitheatres were erected in the 
Forum from the at least 2nd century BC onwards. 

In the succeeding chapter (pp. 72-101), W. investigates the social context of the fore- 
most preserved Republican amphitheatre, the one in Pompeii, securely dated by epigraphic 


! K. Welch, "The Roman Arena in Late-Republican Italy: A New Interpretation’. JRA 7 (1994), 
59-80. 

? See the chapter ‘Murderous games’ in K. Hopkins, Death and Renewal (Cambridge/New York 
1983). 
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evidence to 70 BC. In line with her main hypothesis, W. argues that it is particularly 
indicative that the amphitheatre was erected in this city, a Sullan colony of war veterans. 
Departing from this pivotal example, W. lists other Campanian stone amphitheatres (Pute- 
oli, Telesia, Cales, ...) that share the same formal characteristics of the Pompeian example 
(for instance being dug out rather than using vaulting systems). Likewise, some of these, 
such as in Nola and Telesia, were erected in Sullan colonies. Therefore, according to W., 
the concentration of Late Republican stone theatres in Campania was coupled linea recta 
with the settlement of veterans in this region during the first half of the 1st century BC. 
These first permanent structures were built for military settlers who had been trained in the 
gladiatorial tradition from the time of Marius onwards. Quite persuasively, she argues that 
the wooden constructions on the Forum Romanum (called spectacula) were their main 
forerunner. 

In Chapters 4 (pp. 102-27) and 5 (pp. 128—62), she focuses on the transitional monu- 
mentalisation of the typology between the Republican and Imperial periods, which eventu- 
ally culminated in the canonised Amphitheatrum Flavium (better known as the Colosseum) 
in Rome. These transitional buildings seem to be characterised by restrained façades with 
Tuscan half-columns and rusticated ashlar. In a discussion on the Flavian amphitheatre, W. 
develops a compelling new vision on what is commonly explained as symbolic tabula rasa 
urbanism by Vespasian. In her view, the erection of the Colosseum on the location of 
Nero's vast residential complex, the Domus Aurea, should sooner be apprehended as a 
functional continuance of the semi-public gardens previously surrounding the Imperial 
villa. 

The last chapter (pp. 163-85) seems a bit rushed and detached from the rest of the 
work, even though it does raise some thought-provoking issues. W. makes a comparative 
analysis of the architectural setting of gladiatorial shows in the Imperial cult for respectively 
Corinth and Athens. Whereas Corinth, a Roman colony founded by war veterans in 44 
BC, chose to build an amphitheatre at the edge of the city, Neronian Athens merely con- 
verted their centrally located theatre of Dionysos in order to accommodate gladiatorial 
shows. The picture that W. draws is that both choices reflect degrees of a need to consoli- 
date Greek cultural identity. 

Being more than just a study on the evolution of an architectural typology, W.'s book 
alluringly untangles the intricate correlation between the architectural morphology and its 
historical socio-cultural dimensions. However, her interpretative approach is sporadically 
impaired by overly deducing ideas from the well-known paradigm of her own making, i.e. 
the notion of Rome as the birthplace of the amphitheatre. For instance, in my opinion she 
dispenses no satisfying arguments as to why one would choose the Roman amphitheatre of 
Statilius Taurus over the contemporary amphitheatres in Umbria (Lucca) or Apulia (Lupiae) 
as the influential transitional prototype (p. 126). Nonetheless, the bulk of her arguments 
are carefully weighed and draw on plentiful sources, ranging from forthright archaeological 
data to renaissance engravings. 

The six chapters of this book are supplemented with a catalogue that lists Republican 
amphitheatres in and outside Italy (13 and 3 examples respectively). Each entry provides a 
general description and information about materials, preserved remains, dimensions, chro- 
nology, the civic status of the city and a bibliography. Unfortunately, as the author remarks, 
this catalogue is not exhaustive, which might be regarded as a missed opportunity by some. 
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The book is illustrated both generously and pertinently, even though most photographs are 
in black and white. 

W. demonstrates a meritable absence of pretension by recurrently explaining terminol- 
ogy (fornix, maenanium, cuneus ...) thereby making this book accessible for students and 
scholars alike. Rather than an all-embracing reference work, this book should be approached 
as an interpretive introduction into the pre-Flavian ancestry of the amphitheatre. 


Ghent University Angelo Verlinde 


L. Wriedt Sorensen and K. Winther Jacobsen (eds.), Panayia Ematousa. Vol. I: A Rural Site 
in South-Eastern Cyprus; vol. Il: Political, Cultural, Ethnic and Social Relations in 
Cyprus, Approaches to Regional Studies, Monographs of the Danish Institute at Athens 
6.1 and 6.2, The Danish Institute in Athens/Aarhus University Press, Aarhus 2006, 
436 pp. and 180 pp., illustrations. Cased. ISBN 10: 87-7288-836-9/13: 978-87- 
7288-836-1 


This is a handsome, hard cover two-volume set with good quality, large-scale in-text black- 
and-white and some colour illustrations. Volume I reports on excavations between 1993 
and 1999 at the Hellenistic and Roman rural site of Panayia Ematousa, near Aradippou in 
southern Cyprus. Volume II contains five broader analyses in response to questions raised 
by the project, only one of which is based on material from Ematousa. Together they are a 
welcome contribution to the study of the late 1st millennium BC and 1st millennium AD 
in Cyprus, all the more so as rural settlements of the Hellenistic and Roman periods have 
been much neglected on the island. 

The excavated area at Ematousa revealed four main periods of activity. The earliest 
remains date to the Early Archaic to Early Classical period but are poorly preserved. Pits 
and depressions may, the excavators suggest, have been associated with a sanctuary. The 
Hellenistic period is represented by subterranean rooms, perhaps used for storage or as 
baths, ‘pit-rooms’ (walled and possibly roofed pits with doorways), so far undocumented 
elsewhere, and a possible defensive structure. In Early Roman times the site underwent 
significant reorganisation with earlier material used in the preparation of surfaces for new 
building, a phenomenon also visible at Polis/Arsinoe and Nicosia. The architecture is well 
preserved but individual buildings could not be identified and the possibility that the 
remains belong to a single large compound is not excluded. The site was peacefully aban- 
doned soon after AD 100, allowing the removal of most material. Late Roman occupation, 
although extensive, is represented by few surviving remains and a single identifiable coin of 
AD 625/6. The site had been abandoned by the late Gth or early 7th century AD, appar- 
ently as part of a widespread rural recession. 

The projects directors, Wriedt Sorensen and Winther Jacobsen, are responsible for 
chapters in Volume I on architecture, stratigraphy, painted Iron Age pottery and figurines 
(Wriedt Serensen), and cooking wares, utility ceramics and transport amphorae (Winther 
Jacobsen). Other chapters are the work of specialists (Lund on ceramic fine wares from the 
4th century BC to the 7th century AD; Destrooper-Georgiades on coins) and graduate 
students from the Institute of Archaeology and Ethnology at the University of Copenhagen 
(Wismann on lamps; Frederiksen on glass; Hjermov on metal and other small finds; Jacob- 
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sen on ground stone; Rose on roof tiles and Methenitis on survey). The only serious omis- 
sion is the absence of any analysis of faunal and plant remains. This is particularly unfortu- 
nate as such data may have contributed significantly to an understanding of site function. 

Wriedt Sorensen provides a general introduction to the site, the history of excavation, 
analytical procedures, periodisation, stratigraphy and architecture, setting the scene for a 
detailed examination of the architecture in the second chapter, followed by a catalogue of 
Units (with associated finds) and walls. The process of work and methods of excavation and 
documentation are clearly articulated, with an emphasis on the training of students in field- 
work and registration and concurrent excavation and processing. The site is characterised 
by a horizontal replacement of structures, with little change in the base level of building 
construction over several hundreds of years, and considerable disturbance of earlier levels by 
subsequent activity. Such problems of vertical mixing and stratigraphical and architectural 
complexity are typical of long-term domestic landscapes and well handled here. 

It is suggested that Ematousa may have served a defensive function in the Hellenistic 
period, changing to a rural village or large farmstead in the Early and probably Late Roman 
phases and perhaps serving as a stopping place on the route inland from Kition. The artefac- 
tual data suggest on-site production of olive oil, grain and perhaps wine, either on a subsist- 
ence basis or stored and traded for other commodities. No evidence for pottery manufacture 
was found, leading to the suggestion that cooking and utility wares were brought from cities 
such as Kition or Idalion by travelling potters/merchants or acquired at markets. 

The Ematousa assemblage fills a significant gap in our knowledge of the fine wares of 
eastern Cyprus in the Late Hellenistic and Early Roman periods and introduces several new 
forms (notably, the ‘Aradippou goblet and carinated skyphos). A number of vessel types 
derive from production centres in the interior of the island, suggesting that the inhabitants 
looked to regional producers rather than to the coast. The overall picture is one of con- 
servatism with regional forms continuing in use even after introduction of sigillata wares. 
Interesting, also, are differences between assemblages from Ematousa and Kition in cooking 
and other wares. This is matched by a distinctive numismatic evolution at Ematousa during 
the Hellenistic period. 

Other artefact types (glass, lamps, metal, figurines, roof tiles) follow trends visible at 
nearby centres. So-called ‘utility ceramics’ (defined by an absence of slip or paint) present 
the greatest challenges in analysis and publication, a task admirably handled by Jacobsen in 
one of the longest chapters in Volume I. Fifty-three of the 54 identifiable coins date from 
the end of the Classical to the Early Roman period, with 37 struck in Cyprus or bearing a 
Cypriot countermark. Others were struck in Tyre and Phoenicia or Alexandria. The former 
include two silver tetradrachms of Ptolemy II struck in 256/5 BC, not attested elsewhere in 
Cyprus. 

Lena Jacobsen's chapter on ground stone adopts a descriptive rather than functional 
typology, preferring a system devised for Bronze Age material from Kommos in Crete to 
those established for prehistoric assemblages in Cyprus. This obscures continuities in form 
and potentially in function between prehistoric and historic assemblages on the island and 
leads to some artefacts being identified as metalworking tools, when there is no evidence at 
all for such activities at Ematousa. Other oddities include the identification of a stone with 
a groove and a hole as a hand stone used on a quern. There are some problems also with 
figure referencing. 
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Methenitis's chapter provides a thorough presentation of the results of intensive surface 
survey in the vicinity of Ematousa, with a useful discussion on the relationship between the 
nature and structure of the survey finds, those from surface and topsoil strata in the exca- 
vated area and those from lower excavated strata. His conclusion, that there is no guarantee 
of surface finds being representative of the material below and that a lack of surface finds 
should not be taken to indicate an absence of below surface remains, is well demonstrated. 
Surprisingly, the chapter lacks any reference to the extensive literature on survey in Cyprus 
or indeed elsewhere. 

Volume II would have benefited from an introduction, explaining its rationale and locat- 
ing it within the context of the Ematousa project for readers who have not read Volume I. 
There are five chapters, only one of which is concerned with data from Ematousa (Winther 
Jacobsen on ‘Why undecorated pottery matters’). As a collection they lack an overarching set 
of research objectives, but each is of considerable value in its own right. Destrooper-Georgia- 
des’ chapter on “The monetary circulation in Kition during the Classical period and the cir- 
culation of the coins of Kition outside the kingdom' is an updated version of an important 
conference paper delivered in 1999. Lund's chapter ‘On the circulation of goods in Hellenis- 
tic and Early Roman Cyprus’ focuses on the implications of the movement of goods for 
understanding regional diversity. He suggests that the island was divided into two main cir- 
culation zones; one comprising western and southern Cyprus, with goods distributed by ship 
as well as by road, and the other central and south-eastern Cyprus, where smaller vessels were 
moving mainly via the road network. Close relationships between Alexandria and Nea Paphos, 
on the one hand, and south-eastern Cyprus and Phoenicia, on the other, suggest that long- 
distance exchange was determined by geographical factors rather than by political boundaries. 

Fejfer's extensively illustrated chapter on ‘Sculpture in Roman Cyprus’ is based on a 
study of over 1200 Hellenistic and Roman sculptures and statuettes and epigraphic sources. 
The conclusions are interesting. Continued use of limestone for votive sculpture in sanctu- 
aries, it is suggested, may have been a way in which Cypriots differentiated themselves from 
the Romans and from the culture of romanitas. Overall, however, there were dramatic 
changes in urban spaces during the Roman period, as sanctuaries and civic areas were given 
a specifically Roman character. Marble sculptures in types and styles universal across the 
empire played a part in this process and local elites appear to have used sculpture to link 
themselves with Rome and with provincial centres in Asia Minor. 

Carstens's chapter on 'Cypriot chamber tombs' provides a similarly detailed and well- 
illustrated survey of tomb architecture from Archaic to Roman times with particular empha- 
sis on the changing internal and external relationships of the island and possible connec- 
tions between sepulchral architecture, ethnic differentiation and political organisation. 
Once again the conclusions are interesting. It is again suggested that the island was divided 
into two areas: with power expressed through impressive built tombs and rich burial gifts 
in the east and south, while the latter appear only in rock-cut tombs in the north and west. 
This, it is suggested, is to be explained by the proximity of the east and south to more 
powerful neighbours and a consequent desire to emulate them. With regard to the vexed 
issue of ethnicity, it appears that the distribution of tomb types is related to power politics 
rather than ethnic differentiation, leading to the conclusion that regional populations were 
multi-ethnic rather than clustered in ethnic groups. 


La Trobe University, Melbourne Jennifer M. Webb 
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N. Yoffee and B.L. Crowell (eds.), Excavating Asian History. Interdisciplinary Studies in 
Archaeology and History, The University of Arizona Press, Tucson 2006, vi+352 pp., 
illustrations. Cased. ISBN 10: 0-8165-2418-2/13: 978-0-8165-2418-1 


This volume is a collection of seven essays originally commissioned by and published in the 
Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient (JESHO) to which two more were 
added by way of commentary. Norman Yoffee, the editor of /ESHO, was interested in case 
studies that would show *how modern archaeologists have been investigating historical social 
and economic organizations’ and ‘the relations between history and archaeology in the study 
of premodern Asia' (p. 11). Given the size of Asia, it is hardly surprising that the coverage 
afforded by nine essays is anything but comprehensive. The areas originally covered included 
the Roman Red Sea and its international relations (W.Z. Wenderich et al., ‘Berenike Cross- 
roads: The integration of information’, pp. 15-66); the Iron Age southern Levant (A.H. Joffe, 
"The rise of secondary states in the Iron Age Levant, pp. 67-112); southern Mesopotamia, 
with a particular emphasis on the 3rd millennium BC (R.L. Zettler, ‘Reconstructing the 
world of Ancient Mesopotamia’, pp. 113—59); the first 70 years of Islam in the Near East (J. 
Johns, Archaeology and the early history of Islam: The first seventy years’, pp. 160-90); India 
(and to a lesser extent Pakistan), from the Harappan period to the Vijayanagara empire (T. 
Trautmann and C.M. Sinopoli, ‘In the beginning was the Word: Excavating the relations 
between history and archaeology in South Asia', pp. 191—228); Jinan, in eastern China, dur- 
ing the Ist millennium BC (Li Min, ‘Jinan in the First Millennium BC: Archaeology and 
history’, pp. 229—77); and island South East Asia, particularly the Banda Islands of Indonesia 
during the early colonial era (P.V. Lape, 'On the use of archaeology and history in Island 
Southeast Asia’, pp. 278—306). The two additional essays are M. Stark, "Textualized places, 
pre-Angkorian Khmers, and historical archaeology’ (pp. 307-26) and P. Kohl, "The material- 
ity of history: Reflections on the strengths of the archaeological record’ (pp. 327-38), which 
is very much a commentary on all of the essays in this volume, with the exception of Stark's. 

This attractively produced book, by an array of first-rate scholars, is ultimately disap- 
pointing. The tide suggests a book that might be a real source-book for students and profes- 
sionals alike interested in the archaeology of Asia during the historical periods, but the spec- 
ificity of the case studies quickly reveals this not to be the case. More importantly, the fact 
that these essays were first published in /ESHO, a scholarly journal where scholars talk essen- 
tially to other scholars, has meant that, even with revision prior to their re-publication in 
book form, many of the essays are far from user-friendly for the ‘uninitiated’. One example, 
perhaps, suffices to illustrate this. Nowhere in Trautmann and Sinopoli's paper, which used 
the Harappan (Indus Valley) civilisation, the Mauryan empire, early Buddhism and the 
Vijayanagara empire as examples, could I find actual or even approximate dates for any of 
these phenomena. On the other hand, the apparent conflict or tension between texts and 
material culture, or archaeology and history, however one wishes to describe it, is in many 
ways an artificial one. As the editors are at pains to explain in their Introduction, it is some- 
thing that bothers American archaeologists in Anthropology departments who seem to have 
a problem with archaeologists housed in area studies departments, like Classics or Near 
Eastern Languages and Civilisations. But viewed globally, it is hardly something that the vast 
majority of archaeologists concerned with the historic periods, wherever in the world they 
might work, would really lose any sleep over. Kohl's concluding statements to the effect that 
'archaeology should not be history's handmaiden for any period', or that historical and 
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archaeological sources *mutually enrich each other’ (p. 337), are so self-evident that they 
seem hardly in need of reiteration. Any archaeologist who did not take full advantage of 
what the written record has to say about a period in which they might be working, and any 
historian oblivious to the richness of the archaeological record on myriad topics not addressed 
in epigraphic and literary sources, will probably not turn to this book for enlightenment. For 
the rest, I fear this book ends up effectively preaching to the converted. 


University of Sydney D.T. Potts 


E. Zwierlein-Diehl, Antike Gemmen und ihr Nachleben, Walter de Gruyter, Berlin/New 
York 2007, xvi+568 pp., 231 pls. Cased. ISBN 978-3-11-019450-0 


Adolf Furtwängler laid the foundations for the modern study of classical gem engraving in 
1899. A new surge of interest, with monographs, began some 60 years later, with, in the 
interim, just some catalogues and Beazley's important publication of the Lewes House Gems, 
which established new standards for description and stylistic analysis. The last forty years 
have seen a rush of publications, both monographs and catalogues with exhaustive analysis 
of each stone. The prominence of gems in L/MC is an indication of their acknowledged 
status as evidence for classical art and iconography. The subject may be said to have 'come 
of age’ although it is still a rather forbidding one for students, and probably always will be, 
given its complexity, the amount of material, and the problems of dating as well as of ico- 
nography. Erika Zwierlein-Diehl has been a prominent practitioner who has devoted much 
of her distinguished career to the subject, with many penetrating essays about varied aspects 
of the study as well as authoritative catalogues on which the subject still so much depends 
— one thinks especially of those for Vienna and the collection of glass intaglio copies in 
Würzburg. These books are so much more than simply catalogues. Now she has shared with 
us her views of the whole subject in this study, which is more than a mere handbook since 
it provides much that is original scholarship as well as a guide to the whole study — intaglio 
and cameo, stone and glass, Bronze Age to early Christian, plus an account of later collecting 
and some fascinating case studies of important individual pieces. The form is a straight nar- 
rative, as much archaeological as art-historical, backed by a thousand good pictures, and all 
very well documented. This will be the standard work of reference and guide for a genera- 
tion. No classical art-historian can afford not to have it on his shelves. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


E.R. Knauer, Coats, Queens, and Cormorants: Selected Studies in Cultural Contact between 
East and West, Akanthus, Zurich 2009, 502 pp., illustrations. Paperback. ISBN 978- 
3-905083-27-2 


Elfriede Knauer, now in her eighties and never more busy,! has mastered Eastern and 
Western studies, from Celts to Chinese, to mutual benefit, and to the greatest benefit of 


! Kezia Knauer, as she was known to everyone, died suddenly, to the great sadness and loss of her 
many friends and colleagues, just before the proofs of the current volume were received in June. As a 
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scholarship. Here is a modest selection of just 15 of her published articles, in each of which 
the standards involved are those of the specialist in the subject studied not of the casual 
observer. They are an object lesson to ‘specialists’ of the value of extending their expertise 
with objects and texts across cultures and centuries. Moreover, in each case she has updated 
her arguments with recent references. This is Scholarship of a quality rarely encountered 
these days, and the essays are impossible to review. The range is incredible: in the last essay, 
on ‘Queen Mother’, from Catal-Hüyük via the Classical to China, with the argumentation 
convincing and detailed. We must hope that this style of scholarship may inspire young, 
imaginative and aspiring students, not too soon either bridled by their ‘discipline’ or 
seduced by only superficially ‘global’ scholarship, and who have learned to use their eyes. 


Woodstock, UK John Boardman 


small tribute to this extraordinary scholar and person, this review of her last book has been added (G. 


Tsetskhladze). 
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